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PREFACE. 



As long ago as 1846, in Lowell, Mass., I gare a aeries of 
Sermons on the Practical Superiority of UniversaUam. These 
were the crude germs of this volume. In the winter of 1858-0, 
better informed and more mature in thought and opinion, I 
went more thoroughly oyer the same ground, with my people 
in Lynn, Mass. And during the past winter, responding to 
the spirit of inquiry seemingly awakened by several ** Re- 
news,** which I gave of Lectures professedly against Univer- 
salism, I still further wrought over the material, and preached 
these Discourses in my Church, in this city. I was, each time, 
advised to publish the Sermons, as they were previously given ; 
but I have been more importunately soHcited to put them into a 
book, since they were last delivered. It is, mainly, in compli- 
ance with requests thus urged, that they are now published. 

I will not disguise that I think such a book seriously needed. 
We have numerous expository and controversial works; and 
Bro. Thayer's admirable volume has supplied what has long 
been a desideratum among us — a clear and systematic pre- 
sentation of the " Theobgy of UhiversaliemJ'^ But we have no 
Tvork specially discussing Universalism as a Spiritual Power, or 
setting forth its claims on purely practical grounds. This is 
the purpose of this volume. Its method, so far as I know, is 
peculiar to itself. I offer it, however, not as doing all that 
might be done with the subject, — only as an approximate treat- 
ment of it, presenting, I trust, a little gold from the mine of 
thought it opens, to incite others to dig still richer treasures 
from it 

Critics will find here no attempt at fine writing. While I 
trust that the discourses are not seriously open to literary ob- 
jection, it is but just that I should say, that they were pre- 
pared with less tiiought of rhetoric than of doctrine — ^with 
the single purpose of convincing and moving the people be- 
fore me. I did not stop to cull phrases, therefore, except to 
say what I had to say as intelligibly and forcibly as possible. 
I might have re-written the Discourses into Essays. But I 
preferred to sacrifice what would thus have been gained in 
compactness and literary finish, for the sake of retaining the 
freedom of treatment and the directness of popular address 

(vii) 
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whicli belong to the sermon. 1 hope the book will prove none 
the less acceptable, or useful, on this account. 

With these explanatory words, I commend the volume to 
the blessing of God, and send it forth on its errand. In doing 
BO, I claim the right to be heard as one who speaks of what 
he knows. I am no stranger to Universalism, or its influence. 
It was my good fortune to be bom of Universalist parents. I 
was educated a Universalist. At a very early age — ^far too 
early — I began to preach Universalism, and have preached it 
now for more than a quarter of a century. I have thus always 
moved inside the circle of Universalist associations, and amidst 
opportunities to know what Universalism is, not only as a doc- 
trine, but as a life. At the same time, I have had large oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with those not Universalists, and thus 
of comparing Universalism and so-called Evangelical Christi- 
anity in their practical expressions. I have always been a 
student of men and of life, more than of books. This volume 
gives the result alike of my thought, my observation, and my 
experience. I ask for it the hearing to which it is thus 
entitled. I have no disposition to deny that there are far too 
many calling themselves Universalists, who, failing to appre- 
ciate Universalism, fail to honor it in the type of religious 
character which it ei^joins. But I know, also,, that not only 
has Universalism the superior fitness to produce the highest 
order of life, by virtue of its principles and motives, as these 
Discourses undertake to show, but that there are those who 
understand and feel what it is, to whom it can point and de- 
mand acceptance, not alone on the ground of Reason and the 
Scriptures, but according to the Master's criterion, " The tree is 
known by its fruit." My highest ambition would be fulfilled 
should this book help to increase the number of such ; and 
my devout prayer is, that it may be so read as to be a humble 
means to this end — converting many now in doubt, or unbe- 
lief, and quickening others now professing to believe, to such 
a vital and experimental faith in Christ as the Saviour of all, 
as shall fill them with his Joy, and make their lives, like his, 
rich in *• the beauty of Holiness." 

New YoBK, Jwn^ 4, 1863. 
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I. 

Kmbtrsslism ss a itttnne : |f tnit, % ^m\ it ? 

'* For the grace of Ood that briqgeth salratioo hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
lire soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ; looking for 
that blessed hope and the glorioos appearing of the g^eat Ood and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might redeem as 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works."— TiTDS iL 11-14. 

There are three methods of argument in respect to 
Religious Doctrines : — the Rational, the Moral, and 
the Scriptural. Each of these has its special impor- 
tance ; but no doctrine can be most thoroughly demon- 
strated to be true except by the concurrence of them 
all. 

The Moral Argument — an appeal to which this 
series of Sermons proposes — has its force in the 
instinctive conviction of all intelligent minds, — First, 
That no doctrine can be true which clearly violates, or 
conflicts with, any principle of moral right ; and. Sec- 
ondy That every moral or religious truth must be 
healthy and sanctifying in its nature. On the basis 
of this instinctive conviction, it is, by common consent, 
adtnitted theoretically, though unfortunately not so 
widely, in fact, that all doctrines unmistakably in- 
1* " (9) 
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toItii^ an infractioD of moral rigbt must be false, and 
that the doctrine of whidi the best moral influence can 
be affirmed carries with it, so far, the demonstration 
that it is the truth o( God. 

On account of the force which this argument, often 
mioonseioaslj, has among the people, Uniyersalism has 
widely suffered, because of the Tcry general idea that 
it is morally lax and in^cient, if not absolutely licen- 
tious. Every benevolent mind is compelled to confess 
it a pleasing doctiine in the result it affirms, and to 
concede that no one with any measure of the spirit of 
Christ can fail to wish it true. But the general esti- 
mate as to what is required to give efficiency to mo- 
tives has been so perverted, and Universalism has been 
so systematically and persistently misrepresented, that, 
without any investigation into the actual facts or prin- 
ciples in the case, the conclusion has been a^umed, 
that, denying endless misery, the doctrine must, of 
course, be wanting in moral power, and, of course, 
therefore, false. This idea of the moral inefficiency 
of Universalism is the chronic and almost universal 
misapprehension concerning it. Theoretically, it is 
pretty — the thought is ; but, morally, one perils every 
thing in believing it. Could all the facts be known, 
more would unquestionably be found deterred from be- 
lieving or inquiring concerning the doctrine, by their 
misconceptions and fears on this point, than by any 
other cause. 

Nor is this all. Looking among those professing to 
believe Universalism, we shall find no small number, 
unfortunately, who, educated in the prevalent theology. 
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^t accustomed only to the traditional estimate of mo- 
tires and moral appeals, apprehend the doctrine sim- 
plj as a theory, and not as an inspiration or a law. 
0! course, they fail to perceive its moral meaning, or 
its quickening purpose and power. Even more than 
its non-believers, therefore, such need instmction con- 
cerning these things, since, professing Universalisniy 
they only misrepresent it, in their smattering of knowl- 
edge, or their moral insensibility, and so help to con- 
firm, instead of aiding to correct, the chronic misap- 
prehension of those who reject it 

For the benefit both of its believers and of its non- 
believers, then, this subject of the significance of 
Universalism as a Practical Power needs to be dis- 
cussed. Those who reject or hesitate to believe the 
doctrine on the ground of its moral laxity or licen- 
tiousness, reach the only conclusion possible, reasoning 
on this assumptioJi and from their data. I blame no- 
body, thus reasoning, for rejecting Universalism. It 
is one's duty to reject it. I should ffeject it myself, 
reasoning from such a premise, in a similar ignorance 
of the facts. I only blanie them for taking this as- 
sumption so unconcernedly, and often so persistently, 
and even insultingly, for granted, without any attempt 
to inform themselves as to the facts ; and it is only 
required that they shall see how entirely the facts are 
against their assumption, and how completely the ad- 
vantage on this score of moral power is tvith Univer- 
salism and against the theology it would displace, in 
order that they shall accept and advocate it as earn- 
estly as they now oppose it. And in respect to those 
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who call themselves Universalists, without a becoming 
appreciation of what this word Universalism morally 
and spiritually implies, it is enough now to say that, if 
they could but have their eyes opened and their hearts 
moved, so as to see smd feel the realities of being as 
this faith of ours reveals and enforces them, they 
would speedily exhibit a type of character which 
would show, beyond all cavil, that this faith is indeed 
"the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth." 

It is in view of these considerations that I have been 
induced to enter upon the Discourses now proposed. 
The object is twofold : First, To exhibit the leading 
doctrines of Christianity according to our Universalist 
interpretation of them, in contrast with the prevalent 
doctrines on these points — thus showing what Univer- 
scdism reaUy is in its several parts, as a system of 
Christian truth ; Second, To set forth the superior 
worth and efiScacy of these doctrines, thus understood, 
as incentives to the Christian Life, and therefore as ele- 
ments of quickening and regenerative power. 

I need not tell you that I undertake this work, hop- 
ing to do good. Those who are already Universalists, 
who may listen to me, and especially the younger mem- 
bers of my own congregation, I hope to help to a clearer 
understanding of what Universalism is, or, if they do 
not need this, to a profounder sense of the motives it 
supplies and the obligations it imposes ; and if I shall 
be fortunate enough to secure the continued and candid 
attention of any who are thinking it false, I hope I may 
be able to help th§n) npt only to a more intelligent 
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idea of what it is, bat to the assured conyiction that it 
is God's truth, or, at least, that it is not the irrational 
ttid cornipting enemy of souls the prejudiced and ill- 
informed assume and declare. 

A single word more. These Discourses are practical, 
and not controversial, in their primary design. I shall 
arraign other doctrines only so far as it may be neces- 
sary to show the practical superiority of Universalism 
in contrast. Of course, I shall be compelled to speak 
of evangelical doctrines, so-called, to this extent ; but 
desiring to secure a candid hearing from those who 
differ from us, I shall try to speak in a candid spirit, 
and shall say nothing to give Ihem any just occasion of 
offence. If I shall seem at any time to hold their 
opinions in too light esteem, it will be from no want of 
respect for those who entertain them — only because I 
deem them false. If I shall seem to claim too much for 
my own opinions, it will be in no spirit of arrogance, 
or assumed infallibility — only because I believe them 
to be most essential truths. May God help me to speak 
only right things, and so give me hearing ears and re- 
ceptive hearts and applying consciences to speak to, and 
so follow the whole labor with His blessing, that it 
shall aid us all to " grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

Our text is a clear statement of the essence of Chris- 
tianity as a doctrine, and of the purpose for which it 
was announced. The burden of the Gospel is Redemp- 
tion ; and the text gives us the essence of Christianity 
as a doctrine, because it so sums up for us all the in- 
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structions of the Go^l concerning this great theme. 
As it now reads, indeed, in an unwarranted transposi- 
tion of the Apostle^s words, it affirms what was not 
true when he wrote, and what is not true even now, 
viz., that the grace of God which bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to aU men ; but as it reads in the mar- 
gin, and as commentators of all denominations are gen- 
erally agreed it should read, viz., " For the grace of 
God thai, hringeih salvation to all men hath appeared," 
defining the salvation thus brought for us, in the closing 
statement, that Christ " gave himself for us thcU he 
might redeem lutfrom aU iniquity^^ it clearly tells us 
that God lioa mmiifested His grace in Christ for the 
salvation of all munkindfrom sin. It thus summarily 
tells us, you perceive, what redemption is, — what is tlie 
origin of this system of means to effect it, — ^who Christ 
is as the agent to accomplish it, and what is the num- 
ber of those to be included in this redeeming work. 
And when these questions are all answered, what is 
there of essential importance in Christianity as a doc- 
trine, that is not thus aimounced 7 

And in thus stating the essence of Christianity 83 
a doctrine, the text gives us the best possible statement 
of the essence of Universalism as a doctrine, distinctly 
showing that Universalism is Christianity in its uncor- 
rupted form. Christianity, according to the text, is 
the doctrine of God's universal grace. And this is 
what Universalis^n is. As you are aware, it has some- 
times been designated as the doctrine of God's impar- 
tial and efficient grace ; and in general terms, it cannot 
be better described. Whai interpretation of the doo^ 
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irinss of the New Testameni^ excepi Univenaltsm, so 

pmerves a correspondence to the terms of the text that 

Ucanie thus designated f Amidst sects and doctrines, 

tiris is our peculiarity — ^this only : that we march mider 

a banner on which the text is written as the exposition 

of our faith, and that we thus cling to and honor the 

Cross as the symbol of a love that embraces the world, 

and of a power that shall yet attract our whole race to 

itself. 

Under the Inroad name o£ UmverscHism^ indeed, we 
hold a general system, the various details of which it 
will be the purpose of succeeding discourses to illus- 
trate and commend to your confidence ; but in general 
terms, this is Universalism as a doctrine — the doc* 
trine that God reigns ; that His grace has manifested 
itself in Christ for the salvation of all men ; and that 
Christianity shall not prove a failure. It is simply the 
doctrine of the universality and supremacy of God's 
love ; of the effici^cy and sufficiency of Christ's truth 
and cross ; of man's indestructible accountability ; and 
of the certain ultimate triumph of righteousness in the 
red^nption of souls. I might ask those of you who do 
not believe Universalism, if you see any thing in such a 
doctrine so ofii^isive to a Christian conscience, or so 
unfavorable to piety, as Universalism is commonly rep- 
resented. But I will not stop here for this. It is 
enough now to say that this is Universalism — the doc- 
trine that holds up the Bible as the word of God, and 
says, This teaches that, in His sovereignty of Love, 
God is mightier than all the forces of evil, and that it 
hath pleased Him that in Christ should all fulness 
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dwell, that by him, in the omDipotence of His grace, 
He might reconcile all things mito Himself. Whoever 
believes thia^ on whatever ^omids of argument, or 
through whatever processes the conclusion may be 
reached, holds Univcrsalism in its essentials as a doc- 
trine, and in whatever church he worships, or whatever 
else he may believe, is, to this extent, a Universalist. 

And this being Universalism as a doctrine, the ques- 
tion is — a question asked contemptuously by some, but 
asked honestly by many others — If the doctrine is true, 
what is the use of preaching it ? In reply to this ques- 
tion, it would be enough to say that we preach it 
"because it is tnie, holding that it is tlie truth and not 
' error that God would have us preach. Or, we might 
say tiiat we preach it because the Church and the 
world are so needing its light, and because souls are 
so yearning for the relief which it alone can give : and 
in proo^ I might remind you of these questions that so 
throng upon us amidst the sin and sorrow of the world, 
as we stand above our dead, or confront the mysteries 
of being, and then show you the contrast between Uni- 
versalism, as an answer to these questions, and all the 
theories with which the prevalent theology essays to . 
minister to the cravings of the mind and the hunger- 
ings of the heart for satisfaction concerning them. I 
might bring before you those who have earnestly and 
honestly believed this theology, — who do earnestly 
and honestly believe it, and who have been compelled 
to confess that they have wrestled with these questions, 
only to find themselves wrestling with them in vain ; — 
that they have yiearned for light, only to find them- 
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selves groping in darkness ; — that they have writhed 
and agonized in* their prayers for peace, only, in the 
extremity of their distress, to find every thing like 
peace denied them. I might place upon the witness- 
stand, here before you, Albert Barnes, one of the most 
distinguished ministers of this theology, who says, 
'' My whole soul pants for light and relief on these 
questions ; but ... in the distress and anguish of my 
spirit, I confess that I see no light whatever. I have 
never seen a particle of light on these subjects that has 
given a moment's ease to my tortured mind."* Nay, 
I might appeal to the deepest experience of every 
thoughtful man or woman to whom I am speaking, who 
believes this theology, and ask, Have you ever been 
able to be entirely satisfied with what your faith tells 
you? As you have looked upon your dead, — as you 
have bowed beneath the burden of some great sor- 
row, — as you have looked yonder, and thought of eter- 
nity and of what to you are its uncertainties, and of 
the horrible cloud of sin and suffering that, according 
to your faith, is to blacken it forever, have you never 
found yourself in the dark, wishing for more light ? — 
have you never found your heart pained for a peace you 
could not get, or your eyes filled with tears that there 
was no hand to wipe away ? — or, can you now, before 
God, put your hand upon your beart and say, My faith 
is all that I want ; I ask nothing better ? — And thus 
demonstrating how Universalism is needed as a solu- 
tion of Life, and as the key that can alone unlock the 
mysteries of the universe, and so enable us to walk 

* Practical Sermons. 
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caJmly and trustfully amidst the shadows they cast 
about us, I should sufficiently show why, believing it 
true, we think it necessary to preach it. 

But those who ask the question we are considering 
mean to ask, If all men are certainly to be saved, what 
is the use of preaching this or any other doctrine, or 
of doing any thing in the way of Christian labor? — 
and it is but fair that we should answer them accord- 
ing to their intention in putting the question. I reply, 
then, that we preach Universalism, believing that it is 
true as a prophecy, as a means of malting it true as a 
fact. Those who urge this inquiry do so upon the as- 
sumption that Universalism teaches that all men are 
to be saved without regard to means or conditions. 
First of all, then, let it be understood that we believe 
no such thing; that we believe that God works 
by means, and that, in this as in every other depart- 
.ment of His government, the end He designs and of 
which we are assured is certain, only because it is cer- 
tain that the means He has appointed will be used, and 
that the conditions He has ordained will be complied 
with. 

These friends of ours, who suppose that they convict 
us of an absurdity when they press us with the question 
we are considering, would think it very strange, and 
even very absurd, if some one, learning that they be- 
lieve it certain that there will be a harvest next autumn, 
should ask them, What then is the use of ploughing, or 
planting? And their question seems just as strange, 
and I hope it will not be deemed disrespectful if I say, 
just as absurd even, to us. The harvest each year is 
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certain ; but it is so only because it is certain that the 
ploughing and planting and all the work of the hus- 
bandman will be faithfully done. And so, the great 
Harvest of Humanity yonder, in which souls are to be 
ripened and gathered into the heavenly garner, is cer- 
tain, we believe, — certain, thank God, beyond any of 
the contingencies or liabilities to failure inevitably inci- 
dent to all the harvests of our earthly autumns, because 
liie seed of truth can never perish, and no soul can be 
hopelessly blighted ; but it is certain only because it is 
certain that the truth will be preached, and the attrac- 
tions of the Cross exhibited, and all the means of con- 
verting and saving souls employed. 

You remember Paul's shipwreck on his journey to 
Rome, (Acts xxvii.) and that he was positively assured 
that of all who were with him not one should perish ; 
and yet, you remember that, when some of the sailors 
were about to abandon the vessel, he told the centurion 
in command that except they staid on board, the com- 
pany could not be saved, and that subsequently they went 
to work and ran the vessel ashore. If those who ask. 
If Universalism be true, what is the use of preaching 
it ? had been there, they would have gone to Paul, no 
doubt, and said, Why, man, what is the use of all this 
work ? Has not God solemnly assured you that crew 
and passengers shall all be saved alive ? and if all are 
to be saved, jv^hy insist that these sailors shall remain 
on board ? or what is the use of hoisting the anchors, 
or employing any means to get ashore ? But had any 
of the company thus queried with Paul, what, think 
you, would have been his reply? Would he not have 
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expressed his amazement at their folly, and have said, 
Grod has indeed told me that all these lives will be 
saved, and it is certain that they will be ; but this 
certainty is based on the fact that we have common 
sense, and that we shall nse the means necessary for 
our deliverance? Hence, he would have continued, 
we must keep these sailors on board to perform the 
work which they only can .perform, and we must hoist 
our anchors and do whatever is required that we may 
save ourselves. And this is, in substance, pi-ecisely 
the answer he would give if he were here reply- 
ing to those who ask, If all men are to be saved by 
the power of God's grace in Christ, what is the use 
of Christian preaching and Christian work? He 
would say. Because these are the very means appointed 
of God's grace in Christ for the salvation of the 
world. This, in effect, is what he did say, some of you 
may remember, writing on this subject to the Philip- 
pians (ii. 9-12) : " Wherefore, God also hath highly 
exalted him, (Christ,) and given him a name that is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on 
earth, and things imder the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to th^ 
glory of God the Father." Here is the certainty of 
the great result of the salvation of all ; but in view of 
it, and that the certainty may be fulfilled, he inmiedi- 
ately adds, " Wher^ore^ my beloved, .... work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling," or with eager 
solicitude. This disposes of the whole subject. Christ 
came to redeem the world ; and he preached redemp- 
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tion that he might redeem it. We are all to be saved ; 
but we must believe and repent and work that we may 
be saved: and believing in the certainty of this 
result, we preach it and work for it, that tJie result 
certainly prophesied may become the resuU actually 
verified. 

And here, I might rest, feeling that the question of 
the afternoon is sufficiently answered. But the topic 
is too important, and includes facts and considerations 
too vital in connection with the very essence of the Gos- 
pel, to be so cursorily disposed of ; and leaving, for 
the moment, all thought of Universalism as such, let 
me ask you to turn to the Bible and see what is its 
testimony as to the purpose of Christianity in the 
world. 

The assumption of the question before us is — not 
only that, if all men are to be saved, they are to.be 
saved without regard to means or conditions, but that 
t^ie sole ultimate purpose for which Christianity is to 
be preached in any form, is to save souls from a future 
endless hell ; and the idea of the question is, that 
8ince Uiiiversalists, confessedly, do not preach for such 
purpose, there can be no use in their preaching at 
But what says the Bible ? I remarked, in enter- 
^iij)on our subject, not only that the text gives us 
dee of Christianity as a doctrine, but that it 
ains also why it was announced. And what does 
r? Mark the language: "For the grace of God 
; bringeth salvation to all men hath appeared, teach- 
u$ that denying ungodliness and worldly lustSj 
I should live soberly^ righteously^ and godly in this 
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present ivorldj looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Sayionr 
JesQS Christ, who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem vs from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works.^'' This^ 
you perceive, is a complete exposition of the design 
of the entire system of God's grace in Christ ; but, 
through the whole, you will observe nothing is said or 
hinted of hell, or of salvation from it. A preacher 
of so-called evangelical Christianity, writing to a pupil 
as Paul was writing to Titus, and defining the purpose 
of the Gospel and Gospel preaching, would be sure to 
say something about saving lost souls from perdition ; 
but Paul evidently knew nothing of any such thing. 
The single purpose of Christ's mission, as he under- 
stood it, was to save us from sin — to " redeem us from 
all iniquity." 

And, from first to last, this stands out on the face of 
the Scriptures as the work which Christ should come, 
or which he had come to do. Nor should we fail to 
note that it means a great deal as to the divine origin 
and authority of the Bible, that it has such a unity in 
this respect ; that, the production of ages and of minds 
so dissimilar and so wide apart, it every where shows 
the golden thread of this essential purpose running 
through it, and chants the same anthem of redemption 
from the beginning to the end. How could this have 
been, except that the same directing Spirit presided 
over and inspired it all ? 

Going back to Eden, in connection with the first 
sin, we find Christ prophesied as its antagonist and 
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ctertrojer* " I Trill put enmity/' God said to the aer- 
pent— the symbol of the principle of evil, 'Vbetween 
&ee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it- shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel/' (Gen. iii, 15.) And tracing the references 
to him down through the Old Testament, we discover 
that tiie spirit of this promi^ pervades all that is said 
concenmig him, until, in the last book, and at the close 
of the prophetic age, we are told of his coming, and 
that he shall be " like a rejiner^s fire^ and ItkefvUe^s 
goaj> / and he shall sU as a refiner and jmrifier of 
silver; and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the 
Lord anoffering in righteousness^^ (Mai. iii. 2, 3.) 
Entering the New Testjunent, the first thing we read 
of him is that his name should be Jbsus, because he 
should save his people from their sins^ Standing by 
him as he commences his ministry, the first word we 
catch from his lips is Reform ; and following Inm in 
his labors, we perceive that his constant effort is to 
wean men &om sin, and to kindle their afiections to- 
wards God and goodness. At last he dies. Why? 
The apostle tell us (2 Cor. v. 15) : " He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
iJiemselves^ hut unto Mm who died for them and rose 
again J^ Inunediately, the apostles take up the work for 
which our Lord had been training them; and you need 
not be reminded with what zeal and self-forgetfulness 
they preached, summoning men to faith and repentance 
in the name of a crucified and risen Redeemer. And 
what was the purpose for which they labored ? Paul 
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answers for them all (Col. i. 28) : " Whom we preadi, 
warning every man and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesfus^ Even the consolations of the Gospel, 
we are told, are provided for the same ultimate end : as 
Peter says (2 Pet. i. 4), " Whereby are given unto ns 
exceeding great and precious promises, that hy these 
ye might be partakers of the divine nature^ having 
escaped the conniption that is in the world through 
lust:' 

We are returned, then, to the text, with the lesson 
that its exposition of the purpose of Ood's grace in 
Christ is that which meets us every where in the 
Bible. Paul once said (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17), speaking of 
the Old Scriptures, that they are " profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may he perfect^ 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works ;'*'* and in 
no better words can the one aim of God in all that He 
has given us in the Gospel be summed up. This is the 
essential fact in Christianity ; and no one can under- 
stand Christianity who does not approach it in the 
apprehension of this fact, and thus understand that it 
is a revelation of God's love and truth for the moral 
culture and regeneration of our race. In a single 
word, its design is to make men and women good. 
The tendency of Christendom, unfortunately, has al- 
ways been to overlook this fact. Christianity has been 
regarded either as a device to appease God rather than 
as a power to save from sin, — as a msans of rescue^ 
to insure safety^ rather than as a means of culture^ 
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quidcening to holiness, or it has been discussed as a 
system of opinions, rather than applied as a vitalizing 
and constructive force. Hence, the disposition has 
1:)een to theorize and believe rather than to actualize and 
lim Christianitj. Commonly, indeed, the whole sys- 
tem of grace has been regarded simply as an expedient 
for man's escape from penal fires in the future world. 
And even when this belief, in its gross form, has been 
I'ejected, there has still lingered the idea that it is, 
somehow, in reference to some g)*eat deliverance in the 
future that Christ and his truth have their most im- 
portant meaning, and that, so far as they have relation 
to us here and now, they are rather designed to impart 
knowledge and give consolation than to become abso- 
lutely a sanctifying power in life. Herein has been 
^ I the capital mistake of the Church. 

Not that it is, in any sense, a mistake to think of the 

Gospel as a doctrinal message, addressed to our under- 

^ standings. Great mischief has been done by those 

liprho have overlooked this fistct, and denounced reason 

fitt ha^ng nothing to do with religion, insisting that 

I Christianity is simply a matter of faith. Such are 

\ among the worst enemies of religion. The first busi- 

of Christianity is with the intellect. It does 

I riot come to us as fools, or as mere passive receivers. 

I^is no bird of the night, that loves darkness rather 

light. It is no poor superstition, that would 

Bggle itself into the citadel of mind when its guar- 

are asleep. It comes to us as intelligent beings. 

ptt wants to be challenged. It invites scrutiny. It de- 

idsr thought. " Why even of yourselves judge ye 

2 
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not what is right?" its question is. And while he 
who believes without looking after proofs, or interest- 
ing himself in the discussion of doctrines — believes the 
faith of his fathers, or that in which Christ is first 
commended to him, because his heart finds rest on the 
bosom of Jesus, is accepted and blessed, he is accounted 
the most acceptable disciple, who not only has the faith 
of the heart, but the faith of the head ; who has thought 
most, and knows most, and best appreciates all the 
grounds of faith, and who, therefore, is the most intel- 
ligent disciple. But this address to the intellect is 
simply a means^ and not an end. Through an enlight- 
ened intellect, Christianity aims to quicken conscience, 
and find its way down into the heart, clarifying and 
exalting the affections, and sanctifying the life. And 
only as this is done, no matter how clear or how strong 
the head-faith may be, or how skilfully arguments may 
be made or wielded, — in other words, only as the Gospel 
actually becomes a sanctifying power in souls, and a 
regenerating and elevating power in society, does it do 
its work, or demonstrate its chief worth as a religion 
for man. 

We sometimes find persons disputing about what is 
csillei Doctrinal Preachinff ; some do not like it at 
all, and others like nothing so well. But, however 
tastes might difier, there could be no dispute among 
intelligent persons as to the importance of such preach- 
ing, if this relation of Christianity to the head and the 
heart were properly considered. As addressed to the 
intellect, Christianity is a doctrine, and cannot be 
preached except as a doctrine. As addressed to the 
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heart, it is a power, and should be so administered. 
But preaclied exclusively as a doctrine, it becomes 
simply a dogma, and not a power ; while one who un- ' 
dertakes to administer it as a power, without preach- 
ing it as a doctrine, will find himself in the same case 
as an engineer who should undertake to impart force 
to his steam-engine without fire or water. Pope says, 
somewhere, 

" For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right ; " 

and there are those who are particularly fond of 
quoting the couplet as expressing their idea of the 
worthlessness of doctrinal discussions. But, whatever 
this may be as poetry, it is very poor common-sense* 
As well might one say, It does not matter what kind 
of roots a tree has, if the tree only bears fruit ; or. It 
does not matter what one eats, or whether one eats at 
all, if he only lives. None but a bigot, indeed, will say 
that there cannot be a good life where there is a wrong 
faith ; but every person who knows anything of the 
philosophy of life will admit that the best life can be 
the result only of the best principles, appreciated and 
appropriated, and that, according as one's faith is 
right or wrong, the principles out of which his life is 
to grow are good or bad. If, then, it is worth while 
that one's life should be " in the right,'' it is equally 
worth while that his " form of faith" should be right, 
even though there must be sharp controversy to make 
it so. 

Bid only on (Ms account: and here we come back 
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again to the radical thought of the text. Doctrines 
are of 120 worth simply as doctrines. Only because out 
of Christian doctrines, appreciatingly believed, come 
Christian lives, are such doctrines of the slightest con- 
cern. Christianity is the power of God to awaken us 
intellectually and morally ; — to kindle our aspirations ; 
— to stir us to endeavor ; — to sicken us of what is mean 
and sinful ; — and to cause loftier ideals to hover before 
us, beckoning us onward, and animating us upward, 
through piety, purity, and charity, into an ever-increas- 
ing Holiness. Therefore what Christianity 1;paches is 
important. Tlveref(yre^ and because there is no other 
name by which we can be saved, that is, no other means 
by which we can be effectually helped to the realization 
of our highest possible life, our Lord could say, " With- 
out me, ye can do nothing." Except for this reason, 
the Bible is worth no more than the Koran, and one 
might as well believe anything else, or nothing, as to 
believe the doctrines of Christianity. 

Thus, then, look where we will, or consider the sub- 
ject as we may, we discover that it is not hell, nor any 
danger in which we stand of the fate this word is sup- 
posed to express, but character ^ to which constant and 
final regard is had in the Gospel : — that we may be 
made freer from selfishness and sin, — ^richer in affec- 
tions towards God, and in affections and charities to- 
wards man, — more thoughtful of the oppressed, — ^more 
responsive to the needy, — ^more principled against all 
that is wrong,- — ^more consecrated to all that is right. 

Nor, it is important to observe, is it any singular or 
exceptional work to which Christianity has thus been 
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ordained. Christianity is only the culmination of a 
grand system of means by which God is seeking to 
make the world conscious of Him and loyal to Him. It 
is clothed with a higher power, but only with the same 
design. Even the material creation — " the things that 
are made/' as the Apostle designates it, has its highest 
^ significance as a revelation of the " eternal power and 
godhead" of its Author, and as thus fitted to minister to 
faith, reverence, and purity in man. I cannot speak 
for you ; but for myself, I find everywhere in God's 
works this ultimate design. Looking out upon this 
world, or into any department of the universe, amidst 
the grandeurs of which we are, physically, but so many 
atoms, — ^up to the heavens, bending the canopy of a 
great Love over us all, — out upon the ocean, throbbing 
always as if it were the heart of the globe, — ^upon what- 
ever speaks of the power, wisdom, or love of the Crea- 
tor, whether it be the sunshine or a storm, — the dew- 
drop or a mountain, — the buds of spring, the glories 
of summer, the harvests of autumn, or the snows of win- 
ter, — ^looking upon anything that tells me that I am in 
God's world and under God's care, I behold a moral 
purpose in it all. Every star rebukes earthliness and 
teaches aspiration. Every flower chides faithlessness 
and urges trust. Every sunbeam and every rain-drop 
preaches God's impartial care, and sunnnons us to 
broad and generous affections. Every opening bud 
demands thoughtfulness ; every gift of summer tells 
of beneficence ; and every sere leaf reminds of death, 
and exhorts to fidelity. The world is a school. Every 
thing has its appeal and its lesson. And looking be- 
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yond the instructions thus furnished, we find that when- 
ever, however, wherever God has spoken to the world, 
it has been for this same moral purpose. For tliis, He 
manifested himself to the patriarchs. For this, He 
spake through Moses and the prophets. For this, He 
has shown himself immanent in human affairs, in the dem- 
onstrations of His Providence ; and for this, all history 
is full of voices, solemn and sometimes awful, proclaim- 
ing at once the reality and the inviolability of His law. 
So it is that God has everywhere made the moral inter- 
ests of His children His paramount concern, and sought 
through every manifestation of Himself, crowned at 
length with the gift of His son, to nurture the elements 
of noble and exalted character in souls. Nor, let me 
say, is there anything that more impresses me with a 
sense of the divine origin and authority of Christian- 
ity, than the fact that it so comes into the line of this 
pervading moral purpose, and is so clearly a gift to 
complete the work in which creation. Providence^ and 
all preceding dispensations have been assigned a part 
— the work of filling souls with the love of God and 
training them into harmony with Him. ' 

And this, I come now finally to say, is precisely what 
we preach Universalism for — this only: as a means 
of moral power, in the conviction that there is no other 
force, or combination of principles, so potent for this end 
as Universalism, when it is understood and felt. First 
of all, indeed, we preach it to enlighten souls ; to in- 
terpret what is otherwise mysterious ; to assure the 
world of the beneficent meaning of life and of all its 
appointments and experiences; across all clouds, to 
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Shaw the bow of divine mercy, and beyond all suffering 
and sorrow and sin, to disclose God's subljme Result. 
But this is only by the way. The one sole ultimate 
end for which we preach is, to show men God as a 
Father, Christ as a Saviour, and Heaven as a Home, 
that we may lead them to abhor and renounce all that 
is evil, and to live and love and work and pray as the 
children of God, the redeemed of the Lord and the 
heirs of Immortality. 

And will any one of you tell me, now, for what great- 
er or better end we could preach than this ? Which is 
the nobler, think you — to, labor to save men from hell, 
or to save them from sin ? to preach to make them safe, 
or to make them pure and Christ-like? When you 
think of it, my friends, what work is so important, or 
so needed with respect to any of us, as this which God 
has so constantly had in view, and which we are hum- 
bly seeking to further ? Life : ah I how little we real- 
ize what it is to live, and what grand and solemn mean- 
ings are included in this little word I We carry the 
elements of our weal or woe within us — all the possi- 
bilities of heaven or hell, and all the glories of immor- 
tality : and yet we are constantly looking away from 
our life, to things outside of ourselves for the things of 
our chief concern. While God is calling us to be no- 
ble and pure, and to grow large and blessed as souls, 
and has furnished us with all these helps and inspira- 
tions to make us so, we are living, too many of us, as if 
we were only bodies, and as if food and raiment and 
houses and lands and the perishable pleasures of the 
moment were all we can possess or enjoy 1 — satisfied to 
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grovel and feed on dust, instead of looking up, feeding 
on angels' food I And as if it were not enough that 
this mistake should be made with respect to this world, 
countless numbers are projecting it into eternity, and 
are reckoning it as their engrossing concern, in the dia- 
cipleship of Christ, to get away from hell, instead of 
cleansing themselves from sin and trying to grow into 
a character in the likeness of/ the Redeemer I When 
will men and women be wise in this thing ? Especially, 
amidst all that God has done to educate us as souls, 
and to incite us to the effort to be true to ourselves 
and to Him — in presence, above all, of the Life and 
Cross of Christ, when will Christians learn this one 
lesson — that, whether in this world or any other, alike 
in time and eternity. Life is more than meat ; that 
righteous character is more than all external things ; 
and that whoever preaches, or in any way labors, to 
rectify and Christianize character, toils for the noblest 
of all possible ends ? To be awakened to a conscious- 
ness of God and of ourselves and of divine relation- 
ships, — to be filled with faith and love and moral pow- 
er, — to be inspired with a sense of duty, — to be made 
superior to sin, and thoroughly loyal to our highest 
possibilities, in the purpose to be, as far as we may, 
through Christ, like God, — what, if Religion be not a 
dream and the Cross a lie, if there be a God, and we 
are souls, destined to live forever, what so much as 
this do we need ourselves ? — to what so much as this do 
we need to help others ? 

And when we consider what we ourselves are, and 
look out into the world— on its errors and sins, on its 
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low, false estimates of life, and the mean and empty 
pursuits which so occupy mankind, on the giant wrongs 
that are casting their shadows across the face of hu- 
manity, and the cancerous evils that are eating into its 
vitals, what a sublime conception it gives us of the 
mission of Christ, to think that this work of inspiration, 
ennoblement, and sanctification, not only for us, but for 
all men, is the work with which he has been charged, 
and which he is yet to accomplish as the Saviour of the 
world 1 This is not the purpose for which he has been 
mainly preached; but those who have preached his 
name have " builded better than they knew." In spite 
of their misconceptions and errors, his name and his 
Cross have become the efl&cient forces in a regenera- 
tion they have not contemplated ; and thus this — the very 
VHyrhfor which, as Universalists, lae preach Clirist to- 
day — has been the work which he has been doing ever 
since he has been preached at all. What a power he 
has thus been 1 Look behind us, over the fields he has 
illumined with his ministry through these last eighteen 
hundred years. See how many souls he has not only 
instructed and comforted, but quickened into newness 
of life. See how many social wrongs and how many 
hoary qvils and abuses he has caused the world to out- 
grow and cast aside. And every soul thus enlarged, 
purified, and lifted up, every public or private wrong 
conquered and destroyed, only serves to show us his 
sufficiency for the work assigned him, and, illustrating 
the purpose for which we preach Universalism, becomes 
the pledge and prophecy of the world's complete re- 
demption. 

2* 
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Let US thank God that a Gospel has been given ns 
contemplating such a stupendous end, and equal to it ; 
that not only is Christianity clothed with a^moral mean- 
ing, like every thing else, but that He has made it, as 
nothing else is, the efficient instrument of His power 
to save from sin ; and that, therefore, it shall continue 
to work on — working more mightily as it becomes bet- 
ter understood, converting and regenerating souls and 
rectifying wrongs, until, at length, the hour shall come, 
when every knee shall bow and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 

And rejoicing in the assurance that in this suspected 
or despised Universalism, we have the Gospel, which, 
.under God, is thus to be the instrument for saving 
the world, let us see more clearly why we need to pro- 
claim it, and especially why we need to live it. Are 
there those here, who have hitherto asked, " If Univer- 
salism be true, what is the use of preaching it? " Let me 
ask them to see, in the light of what I have now sub- 
mitted, what Universalism is, and why it should be 
preached, and to enlist henceforth among those who, be- 
lieving it, are heartily laboring for it. But most of all, 
let those of us who accept this truth, see and never fail 
to feel our responsibility as those charged with so pre- 
cious a trust, and understand that, reasonable, beautiful, 
comforting, as it is, it is in neither of these directions 
that we are to see its chief purpose, or the cause for our 
labor, but in its design to sanctify life and conform souls 
into the image of Christ. Seeking, therefore, to experi- 
ence more and more of its saving power in the sanctifica- 
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Hon of our lives, let us prove ourselves not believers only, 
but workers, also. Thus may we be numbered among 
those in whom the truth is honored, — by whom it is 
served, — and through whom it is so expressed as to be 
helped forward to its triumph, in the destruction of sin 
and the redemption of the race. 



II. 

1 
" To us, there is but one God, the Father." — 1 Cor. Tiii. 9, 

All religion begins with God : and the numerous 
forms of religion are but so many expressions of the 
intuitive idea of a God common to all souls, modified 
according to the moral and intellectual development 
and the degree of the light of Revelation, which an 
individual or a people may have attained. 

The doctrinal importance of just views of God is 
apparent. Lying at the root of all religious forms and 
opinions, as this idea of a God does; our conceptions 
concerning Him must inevitably stretch by their spirit, 
or by the conclusions they necessitate, into all that 
grows out of, or that is in any way connected with 
them. Speaking of the subject in its last analysis, in- 
deed, there is, doctrinally, nothing in any system of 
religion few^ views of the Divine character and govern- 
ment. Religion, theoretically, is simply the science 
of God and of human relations and obligations to 
Him. Each of its alleged truths is but a statement 
concerning some phase of the Divine attributes, some 
manifestation of the Divine nature, some department 
of the Divine government : and this being so, it is 
easily seen how necessarily our ideas of God must 

(86) 
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not only aflfect, but determine all our other religious 

ideas. 
The present discourse is based upon the fact that 

the practical connections and consequences of one's 
ideas of God are no less certain or important ; — that 
character must as inevitably be afifectcd by them as 
opinions^ if there be any positiveness or vitality in 
one's faith. JVhy it is so, we will not here stop to 
consider, since this will sufficiently appear in the prog- 
ress of our discussion. It is enough now that we 
have the fact; and on the basis thus furnished, we will 
proceed at once to see what the Universalist doctrine 
of God is, and what are some of the considerations 
which attest for it the superiority we affirm. 

And as Universalists, it is our privilege to say that 
the Apostle, giving us the idea of God as revealed in 
Christ, exactly expresses, in the text, our doctrine con- 
cerning Him, without necessity of addition or explana- 
tion. " To t^, there is hut one God^ the Father ^'^ In 
no other words can our faith on this fundamental point 
be so well stated. What hdiever of the so-called 
evangelical theory of God can say as much f 

I. In reference to the Unity of God^ the text exactly 
expresses the doctrine we hold. This is the first point 
of difference between Universalism and the traditional 
theology. Our friends who hold the latter say that 
God is three distinct and independent persons — God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ; 
that each of these persons has his absolute individuality 
and different offices in the Godhead, sustaining, by vir- 
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tue of these oflSces, different relations to man ; and yet, 
that these three persons are but one : and in the im- 
possible Unity of this Trinity, they see their one Grod. 
We take up the language of the apostle, and say that 
God is one, and " but one," in the exact and mathemati- 
cal meaning of the word ; and unlike our Trinitarian 
friends, when we hear this apostolic statement, or that 
older proclamation, "Hear, Israel, the Lord thy 
God is one Lord," we have no necessity to interpose 
with incomprehensible distinctions to show in what 
sense it is to be understood ; in all senses, it is true to 
us ; and the undivided and absolute unity of God is 
as much a fact to us as His existence itself. 

Formerly, there were Universalists who were Trini- 
tarians. All the early Universalists of this country, 
represented by Murray, and afterwards by Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell, of this city, were Trinitarians ; and no doubt 
there are vast numbers, scattered through all the 
churches of the various denominations, who are Uni- 
versalists in the acceptance of our distinguishing doc- 
trine of the ultfmate reconciliation of all souls to God, 
but who still adhere to the Trinity, as well as to other 
so-called orthodox opinions. But Universalism, as a 
distinct system, altogether discards the dogma. We 
pronounce it a relic of philosophical and heathen specu- 
lations, without the shadow of a warrant in Christian- 
ity — as foreign to the Scriptures as it is unreasonable, 
contradictory, and. mathematically impossible in itself: 
and we claim the practical advantage for Universalism 
on this account. 

This subject, you are awai^e, is commonly regarded as 
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inportant, chiefly, if not exclusively, in its mere doctrinal 
connections ; but it is time that it should be understood 
tiat it has moral relations quite as important, in con- 
sequence of which the doctrine of the strict unity of 
God is as superior as a practical force as it is as a 
doctrinal theory. The advantage in this particular, 
however, is not peculiar to us denominationally, and I 
will not, therefore, take time to go so elaborately into 
the subject as I otherwise might. Sufl&ce it to say that 
if devotion, lifting the soul into communion with God, 
has any office in Christian culture — as no intelligent 
person will deny — then, whatever divides the attention 
and confuses the thoughts, so hindering the concentra- 
tion of our homage upon one infinite object, and scat- 
tering it among several such objects, being unfavorable 
to the undivided communion of the heart with God, 
must, to the same extent, interfere with the work of 
devotion and prove so far unfavorable to character. 
Hence, the doctrine of the Divine Unity is more favor- 
able to piety, and to that refining and elevating work 
on character which only piety can eflFect, because, to 
use the thought of Dr. Channing, " it presents to the 
mind and heart one, and only one, Infinite Person to 
whom homage is to be paid. It does not weaken by 
dividing the energy of religious sentiment. It collects 
and concentrates the soul on one Father, of unbounded, 
undivided, unrivalled glory. Around Him, it gathers 
all the splendors of the universe. To Him, it teaches 
u& to ascribe whatever good we receive or behold." 
And the soul, we may add, thus led into the presence 
of one God, to whom it may wholly yield itself, and 
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on whom it may, without distraction or reserve, take 
hold as the single focus of its thoughts and affections, 
can worship, and does worship, in a unity and intensity 
of devotion possible only to those who thus render 
their adoration. 

It was the declaration of our Lord, concerning 
another subject, that " no man can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate the one, and love the other, or 
else he will hold to the one, and despise the other." 
The remark would have been equally true if he had 
said three instead oitwo — and the principle aflSrmed ap- 
plies to three objects of worship with all the force with 
which it could apply to any number of human claim- 
ants of service. A river, to be deepest and strongest, 
must flow in one channel. So with our worship ; and 
diverted into more than one channel, it must lose, if 
not in aggregate amount, certainly in singleness, in 
intensity, and in power. "The Trinitarian, indeed, 
professes to believe in one God," to cite Dr. Chan- 
ning again, "and he means to hold fast this truth. 
But three persons, having distinctive qualities and 
relations, — of whom one is the Sender, and another the 
Sent, — of whom one is the Giver, and another given, — 
of whom one intercedes-, and another hears the inter- 
cession, — of whom one takes flesh, and another never 
becomes incarnate, — of whom one is the Father, and 
another the Son, and another neither — three persons, 
thus discriminated, whatever the creed may say, are as 
truly three distinct objects to the mind as if they were 
acknowledged to be three separate divinities ; and 
from the very constitution of our nature, they cannot 
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80 occupy the mind, or so be the focns of attention, or 
80 deeply or powerfully act on the heart as one Infinite 
Person, to whose sole goodness all gifts and all happi- 
ness are to be ascribed. Devotion mnst be distracted 
by the equal and rival claims of the Three, and the 
worship and the whole life-service of the conscientious 
Christian must be more or less disturbed by the appre- 
hension that his due proportion of homage may be 
withheld from one or another of them.^ 

If I am speaking to a single person, who has ever 
tried to be a devout worshipper of God as a believer 
in the Trinity, may I not appeal to you, my brother or 
sister, to bear witness to the correctness of this state- 
ment? Have there not been times when you have 
been confused and perplexed in your devotions, — when 
you have found your thoughts divided between the 
Fathier and the Son especially, giving homage now to 
one and then to the other, and so impairing, if not de- 
stroying, the unity and highest effect of your prayers 
or your worship? Necessarily, it must be so, even 
though one may not be really conscious of it. " It is 
only as we rise into the perception of the strict unity 
of God, that all the emotions of piety and all the affec- 
tions of the soul flow easily and naturally together, and, 
concentrated on one God, become condensed into one 
thought, one love, one devout and holy life."* 

Were there nothing else, then, we could on this ac- 
count claim the Practical Superiority for our doctrine 

• The thought of the several passages in this connection marked 
as quoted, belongs to Dr. Channing*s New York Dedication Sermon, 
though the phraseology is somewhat changed. 
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of God, and thus fortify the rational and scriptural, by 
an unanswerable moral argument for it. 

n. But the chief point in our doctrine of the Divine 
Existence, and that of which we specially affirm its su- 
periority as a Practical Power, is the moral, character 
of God. " To us," says the Apostle in the text, " there 
is but one God, the Father P And this is what we 
say. " THE FATHER :" this is the one word, we 
believe, in which the Gospel has summed up all the 
fiublimest and most precious truths concerning God, and 
revealed to us the essence of His glory. The question 
as to the mode of the Divine existence, whether Gk)d 
is one or three, has its importance, as we have seen, 
and should never be treated as of small concern ; but 
that into which is crowded all that is of most interest 
to us, and in comparison with which all other questions 
are utterly without consequence, is, Who is God ? and 
what is He in His relations and feelings towards us ? 
There are speculations as to where God is, and how 
He exists, and through what medium He acts in His 
control of the universe, in which some persons are 
fond of indulging, which are none of our concern. By 
the limitations of our very nature, we are incapable of 
comprehending the solution of such inquiries, precisely 
for the same reason that a drop cannot contain the 
ocean. But who God is, and what He is in his rela- 
tions and the spirit of His government toward us, we 
can understand ; and these are inquiries which it is 
not only entirely legitimate for us to raise, but which, 
before all others, it is essential for us to answer. 
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Believing in a God, ipdeed, we cannot look abroad 
upon the vastness and grandeur of His universe, and 
doubt His power. Every star that circles through the 
pathless space, the minutest insect or flower-leaf He 
has made, our own marvellous frames, and all the won- 
derful adjustments and provisions of His creation tell 
us that He is wise. And walking any where amidst 
His works, observing the aim and purpose of His ap- 
pointments, we can never lack for voices to assure us 
that He is good. But how good is He, and what is 
He really to us? Is He simply a Sovereign, ruling us 
only as subjects, or is He our Father, dealing with us 
as His children ? Has He put us here, and then with- 
drawn into the seclusion of His infinite solitude, or to 
busy himself elsewhere with interests more important, 
or is He still present with us, watching over and 
caidng for us ? Is He good to a few, or alike good to 
aU? — good for a season, to change, by and by, into 
indifference, or malignity, or good unalterably and for 
ever, with all the resources of His infinite wisdom and 
power pledged to our welfare ? May we trust in Him 
unreservedly, or must we fear and tremble before Him 
in apprehension of His displeasure? These are the 
questions which every thoughtful person finds himself 
or herself instinctively asking concerning God, and 
tlie favorable answer of which is the first condition of 
the soul's peace. Answer them thus favorably, and it 
is worth while for us to debate about the Trinity, 
or any other incidental question pertaining to the sub- 
ject. But answer them unfavorably, and it matters 
not a straw to us whether He be three or one, or 
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whether anj thfng else be true &r fidse concemmg 
ffim. We maj saj that He ia three, or that He is 
one, or that one thin^ or another is trie respecting 
Him. But if He is not oar Father and o«ir changeless 
FriemL it is all the same to os ; and it will not send a 
rav of light through the darkness thus occasioned, nor 
fift a hair's weight of the borden thus laid upon onr 
hearts, whether we sar the one thing ot* the other. 

^ind the questions thus fandamental and important 
with respect to God^ are the questions we see answered 
in die one word Father, An infinite breadth, indeed, 
we see there is in the character thus disclosed. We con- 
fer and adore the holiness and wisdom, and justice and 
ntiMttr and ererj other attribute that conem? to make 
^m the perfect Being He is. Bat, amidst all that 
ihe Bible says, describing Him, we see tiiese words — 
*God is LOYE,^ — shining as the sole definition of 
Bis essential natmre ; and, hence, we learn what is the 
Mirit and purpose of His being, and that, as the hymn 

" — mercy is the central son 
Of all His glories joined in one." 

This word Father, therefore, stands to us as the di- 
viucly chosen symbol of what He thus is, not in name 
i^ilv, \>iit in all the beautiful meaning of the word. 
liHWgivt'i', Sovereign, Judge, we believe Him to be, as 
^cry father is in his family ; but above all. He is the 
j.vHniiiR^ comprehending in this one fact all other 
\e Father — ^not of a few, nor of a part, but 
Father — ^by no mere act of creation, and 



by no mere gnee of mh^$ihm hm: sy ^jnat if wm, la^ 
solute and original qniisil ffiasmrj. ami, il uL^a 
intimacy and tendemess o( a Fi.^2£r'f iif^^ ' im mamB 
yesterday, to^y and fivrncr : ^ — ij:rumcL lL mt -nirj- 
ety of His ProTidcBce& dea^» vt:i » a^ a Fioiisr : — 
as a Father, disciplinii^ ^ lir^OKX mrrtmrmui irjiL . — 
as a Father, revarding. a^ lo ies mt a Ji^me^ inzL- 
ishing ns ; — as a Father, prescjv i^^^s* iJ. iiiic '^mir 
cerns ns, and oonstanth- i am t jau t in fiir ip-»i11u?<! : — 
forming His {dans, froai lie &^k. csHnossn^ is ji» rEif 
children, and, in dae tne. frac'^g Hif fesr-Mcx ia 
complete the meug fior hrbeBg ^^smt £jf viiui^ io^- 
ily to Himself. 

Thus, then, yoo pei c g irc thai, acxnrcisr iv Fii--^- 
salism, the whole muTerse. — ife PassL lisr ?r!sp?!iii int 
Future, all seasoie and- a3 ev^es^ arcr satcimi: -tjil & 
Father's lore. Life is v& ddimt gL »^ X«ta;u. ji j^ 
instrument. Etot good |dfi a&id eney ^jbc ii'jur i^ 
most precious as its witneae. Mtsi^tj 5f ^T:::ra>ni»ft jt 
the light it sheds. Somnr asd |tt^ art irxri'^^m^i 
with it. Et^i the ser e f ea resjnds^'.n^ i§ r^.-f^-^-i 
and glorified by it, and as we besd lieaes^ <*iir 10^ 
reavements, it whispos, "Tae \fjA »t»l aa*c 'li**: 
Lord hath taken away ; ^ look vp to ibe ii^jqk wL^re 
He will gather yoa all at last. CiLrifi'§ ii?e and cr:^ 
stand to us as its highest ej^veasois aiid a^^^eal§ : — 
Time is its school ; — Etendty k its ess^ii^ ; — all 00- 
corrences are its ^qipointmealB or perndssMos ; — az^ 
all souls are in its possessicm and its care. 

And this being the Unirersaliit doctrine of God, we 
claim for it not only the merit ^ leasonableoeeB^ iA 
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consistency, and of harmony with the principles of 
Christian morality and our own best moral instincts 
and ideas, beyond all others, but that it has a force and 
worth as a Practical Power with which no other doc- 
trine of God can begin to compare. We claim this, 
mainly, on three grounds : 

1. We claim it because of the more elevated moral 
standard which is thus furnished. I scarcely need 
say that one's conceptions of God will ordinarily fur- 
nish his highest model of character, — will always do 
so except where other influences have operated to edu- 
cate the moral judgments into a higher ideal. This 
exceptional possibility is what has occurred in the case 
of those among our so-called evangelical friends, whose 
moral instincts are in rebellion against the character 
they think themselves obliged to ascribe to God, or 
who propose to themselves higher rules of action than 
are realized in the God of their creed. The example 
of Christ and the moral precepts of the Gospel have 
counteracted the* influence of their theory of God, and 
ripened them into moral conceptions beyond those their 
God represents. But despite such exceptions, the rule 
as a rule remains. / Comparatively few will ever con- 
ceive of any thing morally better, or more perfect, than 
is realized in their God. Inevitably, therefore, char- 
acter will be pitched to the key thus furnished, and 
be, more or less, moulded after the model thus supplied. 
Hence, long ago, it passed into an axiom, that "nations 
never rise in their moral character above the deities 
they worship." 

It is in view of this undeniable fact that I claim the 
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superiority for the Universalist doctrine of God as a 
Practical Power. Who can look at this doctrine and 
candidly say that it does not present an exalted model 
of character ? Controversialists, indeed, in the bitter- 
ness of their zeal, have sometimes charged that it de- 
nies the holiness of God, or the justice of God, and 
some — with just as much reason — have even been bold 
enough to allege that it denies the goodness of God. 
But it is well understood on what grounds such charges 
are made ; and whether the doctrine be accepted or 
not, no one can intelligently and candidly consider it 
without confessing that all such charges are without 
foundation, and that it presents an ideal of moral 
perfection eminently worthy of imitation. Who can 
say as much as this of the character of God, as it is" 
popularly presented by' any form of the doctrine of a 
partial salvation ? 

I do not wish to seem severe, and therefore will not 
nse the terms which most readily suggest themselves 
to characterize the principles thus popularly alleged. 
But consider, I pray you, the facts, as any theory of a 
partial salvation makes up the case against God. I 
might state them in my own words ; but, lest some one 
should charge me with exaggerating or caricaturing 
them, I give them to you in the language of unexcep- 
tionable authorities. Albert Barnes, some years ago, 
wrote a review of Butler's Analogy, which has since 
been published as an Introduction to that work. In it, 
he says : *' We think we see in every human frame, and in 
the mingled and clashing powers of every society, the 
elements of ruin, and all that is necessary to secure 
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that ruin is to remove the pressure of the hand that 
now restrains the wild and terrific powers, and saves 
the world from self-destruction. .... So in hell, we 
expect there will be the elements of universal misrule, 
and that all the foreign force that will be necessary to 
secure eternal misery, will be almighty power to pre- 
serve the terrible potoera in unrestrained being, and 
to press them into the same mighty prison-house." 
(p. xxiii.) And, still later, we have the argument of 
Dr. Adams, of Boston, for the doctrine of endless 
misery, made as part of a discussion with Rev. Mr. 
Cobb. " Sinking into a torpid, brutal state," he says, 
"or rousing themselves into defiant forms of hatred 
and blasphemy, occupying themselves with plots and 
counterplots in their strife with each other, the wicked 
in hell, like bad or abandoned people here, .... if 
left to themselves, even with their wickedness festering 
and their crimes becoming gigantic, might manage, by 
self-control, to reduce things into a system which to 
their wretched natures might in very many cases be 
even tolerable." (pp. 19, 20.) And then he proceeds 
to say that " if they are to be punished, these sufiFerings 
must be kept active by an outward power," (p. 22,) and 
argues that endless misery " necessarily implies inflic- 
tion or excitation" by God himself, (p. 28.) He declares, 
moreover, that when "good men" — ^naming several, 
some of whom have described the future of the wicked 
by representing God as holding them interminably in 
the flames of hell, as one might hold a spider in the 
blaze of a candle — " portray the pains of the wicked, 
thej fall far helow the truth; and their representa- 
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tions, if at all objectionable, are not so for the reason 
that they surpass the dread iieality, for that is impos- 
sible." (p. 23.) 

These are horrible things for me to read and for 
you to hear — shocking to every sentiment of reverence 
in us, and seeming to me even blasphemous. But they 
are essential to the subject, and I adduce them to show 
the character of God, or rather the course of action 
He will pursue, according to the prevalent theology, 
I could cite still other witnesses ; but these men — 
living men, men distinguished and honored as the 
exponents of this theology — are su£Bcient for our 
purpose. And accepting these representations as 
true, what are the facts? In few words, these; 
viz., that, in arranging His creation, God did just 
what one of you would do, if, in building a house, 
you should construct a portion of it into a torture- 
chamber, furnishing it with all the instruments of 
agony, and deliberately intending to torment some of 
your children there as long as they should live ; — ^that 
He creates souls— no matter whether many or few, so 
far as the principle is concerned — knowing that He 
is creating them only that they may, and therefore 
on purpose that they shall, suffer in this place of 
torture forever ; — that, to all eternity. He will be un- 
moved by their sufferings and their cries for deliver- 
ance, except that He will take a vindictive delight in 
their woe, and use His power to keep the elements 
of misrule and anguish in active operation ; and that, 
as the lost seethe in their sin and agonize in their tor- 
ment, He will, from time to time, interpose to " excite "^ 
3 
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them to fresh pains — as we have sometimes read of 
savages intermitting their dance about a burning 
prisoner to stir up the coals, or of some fierce inquisi- 
tor keenly watching a victim upon the rack only, in 
the lull of the torture, to give a fresh turn to the 
screwsi 

And now, on your consciences, I ask you to look at 
the character thus ascribed to God — at the principles 
upon which He is thus represented as acting, — at the 
model of conduct which He is thus made to furnish, 
and tell me whether the moral ideal thus presented — 
presented, let me say, whether the strict endlessness of 
misery be afiBrmed, or whether it be mitigated by the 
theory of the ultimate annihilation of the wicked — is 
one that is worthy of imitation. I do not care how strong 
your faith in the prevalent theology may be. I will not 
now raise the question of the truth or falsity of this 
theology. But, as honest, candid men and women, I 
ask you. Is the model of character and action thus 
supplied, one that you would think it desirable your- 
selves to follow, — or that you would wish your chil- 
dren to copy, — or that could be generally imitated 
without killing out the spirit of the Gospel, and taking 
us back to the violence and retaliations of barbarism? 

These questions carry their answers with them.' 
No intelligent man or woman will say that any ruler, 
that any father of a family, that eaaj person in any of 
the relations or intercourse of life, could imbibe the 
spirit, or act upon the principles of God's dealings as 
thus described, or as any hypothesis of a partial salva- 
tion describes them, without being pronounced by the 
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miiversal judgment of Christendom atrociously heart- 
less and cruel. Imagine the worst inflictions you can 
conceive it in the power of human malignity to impose, 
and heighten them by every possible aggravation, and 
you have not even begun to approach what God is 
doing, and will forever continue to do, if the doctrine 
of endless misery, especially, stated in the mildest 
possible form, is true. As some one has well said, we 
"cannot conceive of anything so horrible that God will 
not infinitely surpass it." 

These things being so, then, — and that they are so, 
nobody can truthfully deny — ^need I press the. question 
whether such representations of God present as ele- 
vated a moral standard, or are fitted to work so 
healthfully, as a practical power, as our doctrine 
of God as "^Ae Father ^^? I will not recapitulate 
the statement of this doctrine. Enough that it is 
the doctrine that God has made no soul and deals 
with no soul except for its good; — that He loves all, 
pities all, and is ready at any time to forgive all ; — that 
He punishes, whenever or however He may punish, 
only to benefit ; and that he is seeking and purposing, 
through Christ, to reconcile, and finally vnR reconcile, 
all as His children to Himself. Contrast this represen- 
tation of God with that which we have seen, and 
which we all know to be, the so-called evangelical 
representation, and then tell me, if you can, that you 
do not think it higher, better, more elevating and re- 
fining. You may be ready, those of you who do not 
believe this doctrine, with your arguments and reasons 
to show why you do not believe it. You may have 
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your palliations and explanations with respect to what 
your faith tells you God will do. But after all, 
with these two doctrines of God distinctly before you, 
and asked, which is the better suited to rebuke us 
for narrowness, hardness, or unkindness, and to nourish 
us in love, tenderness and the pitying and forgiving 
temper of Christ, — or to which you would choose to 
have your children conformed, or after the likeness of 
which you would prefer to have them, or to have us 
conceive of your own character, you cannot but point 
to our doctrine of God as the Father, loving all, for- 
giving all, saving all, and say. This, — ^by all means, this. 
Can you ? ^ 

2. But this Practical Superiority of our doctrine of 
God is to be affirmed, also, on another ground — though 
it is but another side of that we have been considering. 
Every one knows to what an extent we are the crea- 
tures of our associations ; and since the spirit of the 
divine character, as we conceive it, — the principles and 
purposes we ascribe to God must determine the asso- 
ciations in which we religiously dwell, no one will 
need to be convinced that, so far as God is a real being 
to us, we must be afifected by such associations — ele- 
vated or lowered, enlarged or narrowed, quickened for 
good, or perverted for evil by them. We cannot breathe 
the atmosphere of the divine character vnthdiit having re* 
suits corresponding to it ujrought in our own characters. 
And on the basis of this conceded fact, I claim the 
Practical Superiority for our Universalist doctrine of 
God, on account of the purer dnd mOre elevated assoeior 
tions to which it ifitroduces us. 
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What has already been said of the contrast between 
the popular representations of the divine character and 
ours, will suflBciently illustrate the difference in the as- 
sociations thus given us. On the one hand, we have 
God the Father, in whom dwell all divine and holy 
affections, full of the best purposes and working to the 
best and kindest results ; — on the other, we have the 
name of Father, indeed, and some talk about His love, 
and His readiness to forgive, but in fact a God who has 
cast off, and is constantly casting off, we know not how 
many of His creatures — if not hating them, certainly 
unrelenting and pitiless towards them, intent only on 
demonstrating His implacable vengeance in their 
wretchedness, and darkening His universe with the 
shadow of His wrath and of their despair as long as 
His own being endures. And this being the difference, 
unless all that is said of the power of our associations 
be false, is there any need, or even any room for argu- 
ment as to which of these two classes of associations 
is the more powerful for good ? Can any intelligent 
man or woman doubt that the more benign and loving 
our views of God, the larger and tenderer and more 
constant the affections we ascribe to Him, and the 
more beneficent the work in which we see Him engaged, 
the more chastening and sanctifying must be the influ- 
ence shed into character, and the more positive the 
power for good in our life ? 

Look at the facts. Of course I do not forget, in ask- 
ing you to do this to find proof of the mischievous 
practical influence of the common doctrine of God, 
that there have been good men and women,^ — large, 
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self-denjdng, gentle and loving souls, who have believed, 
or thought they believed it, — ^nor that there are such who 
think they believe it now. I know there are such ; and 
I honor them, living or dead. But such, as I intimated 
just now, have dwelt in contact with the merciful and 
loving Christ, catching his spirit rather than the spirit 
of the Gk)d of their creeds, and are to be cited — ^not as 
examples of the influence of their creeds, but as excep- 
tions to this influence, forgiving and loving in spite of it. 
What I want you to do is to take a broad and gen- 
eral view of all the facts bearing upon this subject. I 
need not ask you if History does not show us that, as 
the rule, nations have been revengeful, licentious, cruel, 
or mild, kind, exemplary, according to the associations 
furnished in their deities — ^because everybody grants 
this ; but I will be more specific, and ask you to tell 
me who it was that said of old, " How shall I admire, 
how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I behold so 
many groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness, .... 
liquifying in flames, and blushing in raging fire ?" Who 
was it but one who saw God in the light of the doctrine 
of endless misery, and who dwelt in the associations 
thus supplied — Tertullian, the first Christian writer 
who taught the doctrine, in the assurance of whose 
truth he exulted so fiercely ? Who, through these 
centuries between us and the Cross, have waged cruel 
wars, and perpetrated savage butcheries and nameless 
barbarities in persecution of heretics and for the glory 
of God ? Who but those who have believed in a God 
who would torture His enemies forever, and who, 
through familiarity with such a God, have imbibed 
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flis spirit, and been inflamed and perverted by its 

power? Who was it that devised the Inquisition, so 

nearly an imitation of the hell of which we hear, and 

as the presiding geniuses of its atrocities, so well played 

the part of the fabled fiends of the world of woe? 

Who but believers in endless misery, dwelling amidst 

die associations thus furnished, and seeking to honor 

the Gk)d of their creeds by acting in His spirit? Who 

is it that have opposed the amelioration of laws and the 

softening of punishments, and that are holding up the 

gallows to-day by their support? Who but those who 

have learned their ideas of justice and of punishment 

at the throne of a vindictive God, and have carried 

into life the genius of their faith? 

I shall not, I trust, be so far misjudged by any one 
as to have it supposed that I say these things in any 
spirit of unkindness, or for any purpose of mere con- 
troversy even. I refer to these facts, only to illustrate 
what I honestly believe to be the corrupting and per- 
verting tendency of the common doctrine of God, work- 
ing itself out to its legitimate results as an element of 
life. It is a doctrine of wrath and implacable ven- 
geance, and inoculating life with its virus, necessarily, 
it poisons, it degrades, it embitters, it barbarizes the 
believer. In the nature of things, if its spirit be caught 
at all, or there be any force in association, or any law 
of moral sympathy, it cannot be otherwise. 

How different with our doctrine of God! Here, 
every thing is enlarging, elevating. Christianizing. 
Here is nothing to corrupt, to narrow, to inflame ; 
nothing to engender bigotry, to nurture vengeance, or 
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to harden the heart. Instead of a God implacable and 
unrelenting, angry with His enemies, or keeping them 
alive only to torment them, here is a God loving and 
merciful, holding the world in the arms of His benefi- 
cence, and seeking to make all souls conscious of His 
love and devoted to His service. We can conceive of 
no other associations so pure and exalted, as those into 
which the believing soul is thus introduced. Every 
thing best and noblest in us is appealed to. Every 
thing mean or little, every thing unkind or revengeful, 
every thing oppressive or passionate, or partial, oc unjust, 
is rebuked ; and lifted into the companionship of such 
a God, we are quickened and incited to the broadest 
love, to the tenderest charities, to the most busy and per- 
sistent benevolence ; are taught to embrace the world 
in the arms of our affections, — to forget and forgive 
the most serious offences, if they are but repented of, 
and to work on still for the good of our enemies, how- 
ever they may hate or sin against us. While the most 
fiendish and cruel monsters, that have ever delighted 
in the torture of their victims, have but caught and 
faintly acted upon the spirit of God according to the 
doctrine of endless misery, the largest and most gener- 
ous souls, that have ever honored humanity and blessed 
the world by their noble and unselfish deeds, have but 
imitated, " at a great way off," our God as the loving 
and pitying Father of all, catching, sometimes perhaps 
unconsciously, the aroma of His beneficence, and the 
inspirations of His example; nor is it possible to 
over-estimate the worth of this doctrine of God, as a 
quickening power for all good in one who truly be- 
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heves it, or to exaggerate its practical siiperioritj, 
compared with all the prevalent ideas, as, pointing to 
a God of infinite, all-embracing and imperishable love, 
it says to us, " Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
ieaven is perfect." 

3. But, finally, this Practical Superiority of our doc- 
trine of God is to be affirmed because of its mperior 
power to enlist the affections in the love of Ood^ and 
to interest and aUract the sovl for His service. The 
love of God is the essence of all goodness ; and that 
view of God which can most interest souls in Him, and 
fill them with love for Him, is the view which will do 
most to regenerate and save the world. And could the 
subject be regarded apart from any prejudices of creed 
or sect, who here would hesitate to say that there is 
more in God, as our Universalist doctrine discloses 
Him, to satisfy and attract the heart and to secure the 
wholeness of our love as His children, than in any 
other view in which He is or can be presented ? Does 
any one doubt which is the more likely to be loved — 
*a Sovereign or a Father? — one of certain goodness, or 
one capricious and unreliable ? — one who is never ac- 
tuated by any spirit but the tenderest love, or one who 
is vindictive and cruel? If not, on "what ground can 
any man or woman be bold enough to claim for the 
common doctrine of God, what we are warranted in 
claiming for Universalism in this respect ? 

As we have seen, our God is the universal Father ; — 

the God of the common faith is simply the Sovereign 

of soub-^the Father only of those whom He chooses 

to adopt into His family. Our God, loving and gra- 

8* 
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dons, has put us into this world, endowed with a pure 
and noble nature, simply as the first stage in our edu- 
cation, — and having done this, He watches over us 
here with a Father's solicitude, and purposes to bring 
all, at last, to a destiny of immortal purity and joy ; — 
the God of the common faith loves, really and endur- 
ingly, but a part of us, — ^has put us here with a corrupt 
and depraved nature, which makes it impossible for us 
to please Him, dooming us before our birth to endless 
torment, or suspending us over hell by the brittle 
thread of our uncertain choice, — ^has so constituted us 
that we are incapable of ourselves to will what is good, 
and yet has threatened us with His displeasure if we 
do not, — and will, finally, blast — ^nobody can tell how 
many of us, out of being, or shut us up in the abode of 
despair, using the resources of His omnipotence only 
to make us endlessly and hopelessly wretched. And 
such being the two theories concerning God, I submit 
that it would be an insult to an intelligent and Chris- 
tian congregation, to ask which is the better fitted to 
win the soul to God in love and a practical surrender * 
of itself to His service. 

And were it otherwise, and there were really any 
diflFerence of opinion as to the answer to such a ques- 
tion, the revelations from time to time given us of the 
inmost life of those trained and, as we have thought, 
established in the prevalent doctrines, would eflFectually 
dispose of the controversy. There is nothing like the 
solution of experience for any problem of life ; — and 
this solution we have, as to the practical eflfect of the 
prevalent views of God in the life of the devout believer. 
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Dr. Edward Beecher's " Conflict of Ages" told of the 
straggles that are exercising thousands of souls, wrest- 
ling with the doctrinal and moral difficulties of the 
traditional theology ; and his sister Catharine's book, 
following soon after, opened to us the experience of 
other thousands, and perhaps millions, as they want 
to love God, and yet find themselves thwarted, per- 
plexed and turned away from Him in utter inability to 
give Him what He demands. Have any of you ever 
read Catharine Beecher's Confessions?* Nobody will 
deny that she is a competent witness. Trained under 
circumstances most favorable to her seeing the tradi- 
tional theology in its best light, — counselled and instruct- 
ed by the acute mind of her father, one of the first 
theologians of his age, she lays open her experience 
before us : — and what is its testimony as to the worth 
of the orthodox doctrine of God as a Practical Power ? 
In few words, this: — that it is a power of hindrance, of 
perversion, of irreligion, and even of infidelity, — and not 
of good. She shows how she agonized amidst the con- 
tradictions and difficulties of her faith, wanting nothing 
so much as to be a Christian, and yet unable, believing 
as she did, to become one, — until, at last, she tells us 
that, confounded in the labyrinth in which she found 
herself, she was ^'JUled with indignaMon cmd abhor- 
rence^^ towards the God her creed revealed; and 
about to kneel, to offer her usual formal but hopeless 
prayer, she arose with the feeling that such a God did 
not deserve to be loved, — that she would not love Him 
if she could, and that she was glad she could not I 
• « Common Sense applied to ReHgion.** 
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This, remember, is the testimony of no Unirersalist, 
bat of one brought up at the feet of one of the ortho- 
dox Gamaliels, and still managing somehow to believe 
the substance of her childhood's faith ; and it tells a 
tale of the practical effects of the popular representa- 
tions of God, more forcible than any possible specula* 
tion or argument can be. And oh, how many other 
poor souls there are, who could tell the same story ! — 
souls — many of them wrestling and agonizing, like 
this woman, to get near to God, and to attain some 
evidence of acceptance with Him, but turned away 
&om Him, and settling into unbelief^ into irreUgion, 
sometimes into contemptuous defiance and sin, cont^it 
to live without God, or in an utterly worldly and 
atheistic life, because of the darkening, perverting, 
discouraging influence of the doctrine of the Divine 
Character that has been given them 1 In view. of such 
testimony, how can any candid or intelligent person 
talk of this popular doctrine of God as favorable 
to piety, or as any thing but one of the most efr 
fective agencies of irreligion at work in the world? 
God cannot be loved in the character in which He is 
thus presented: the conscience and the heart both 
alike rebel against it ; and there is no view erf His 
character against which the conscience and the heart 
do not thus rebel, when seen exactly as it is, except 
that in which our doctrine of God reveals Him. This 
satisfies us. Alike the intellect, the conscience, and 
the heart approve it. It shows God as infinitely 
worthy of our love because altogether lovely. S^old? 
ing Him in the glory mih whidi He is thus invested, 
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tod really touched by the disdoBures and appeals thus 
made to us, we are won to Him in the entire surrender 
and homage of our hearts; — are taught that every 
pleasant thing in life is a gift and sign of His love, 
and that in every dark or trying hour, we can lay our 
heads on the bosom of His infinite compassion, assured 
that we are His care ; — are rebuked for our coldness 
and our sin ;-*-are made ashamed of our forgetfulness 
and disobedience of so good a Fatiier ; — are kindled 
in every affection and aspiration of our being ; and 
loving Him because, as our Father, He has first loved 
us, we find our rest and joy in communion with His 
spirit, and in the delights of His service. And it only 
needs that He be seen by even the most sinful as He 
is thus presented, to convert them from their wayward- 
ness, and to fasten them to His throne, in a love 
that shall make all life a grateful worship and a filial 
obedience. 

Thus, then, dealing only with the most patent con- 
siderations belonging to the subject, I hold the su- 
periority of our Universalist doctrine of God as a 
Practical Power fully established. And need I now, 
in closing, if there are any here who have not believed 
with us, press upon you the argument for Universalism 
thus furnished ? Can a doctrine, of which such an 
evident practical superiority is to be affirmed, be false ? 
or will you still believe as true, what is so evidently 
morally mischievous as the doctrine we deny ? Espe- 
cially, my Universalist brother or sister, need I say what, 
with such a God and Father, our lives and aspirations 
should be? Surely, able on every account to affirm 
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the superiority of our faith, we should not let it be said 
that we dishonor it by living unworthy of its inspira- 
tions, or below its just demands. Believe and rejoice 
in this faith, you who have not before believed it ; and 
let those of us who accept it, not only aflSrm its superi- 
ority in argument, but demonstrate it in action, exhib- 
iting the large, loving, and noble life, which shall at 
once reflect the spirit and attest Ihe truth and power 
of the doctrine we profess, in our growing likeness to 
Gk)D, THE Father. 



III. 

" and one mediator between God and man, the man Cbriat Jetnii 

who gare himself a ransom for all, to be testified in dae time." 

1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 

The character of Christ is confessedly the moral par- 
agon of the worid : and as such, it has this peculiarity, 
Tiz.,that no view can be taken oihim which can entirely 
obscure its glory, or destroy its power. In spite of all 
misconceptions of his nature and of his office, the sweet- 
ness of his spirit, the tenderness of his love, the sincer- 
ity of his devotion, the breadth of his sympathies, the 
heroism of his self-sacrifice, and the unity and marvel- 
lous purity of his whole life will appear. Yonder shines 
the sun ; and so long as it shines, no day can be wholly 
dark, and no vapors can utterly exclude the light and 
heat it sheds. So, there is a radiance in Christ that 
even error cannot altogether conceal, — ^a power that 
even misbelief or unbelief cannot wholly spoil. Yes, 
beautiful always, notwithstanding all mysticism and all 
mistake, stands out that Perfect Life, an embodiment 
of the completest virtue and the most disinterested 
love, — ^the model for all time and eternity, before which 
Faith reverently kneels, confessing the incarnate image 
of God, while even a frigid Philosophy is compelled to 
admiration, and Unbelief itself is hushed into respect 
and praise. We have heard of the lustre of crowns, — 

(68) 
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of the glory of conquests, — of the splendors of wealth,— 
of the virtues of the good, and of the wisdom of the 
wise ; but there is a glory in that holy life, — a charm 
in that meek face, — a sublimity in that Cross, — a pa- 
thos in that bleeding brow and side, — an eloquence in 
that prayer breathed from parched lips, in the agony 
of death, that places Christ, seen through whatever 
dogmatic error, as far above all these as the stars of 
heaven are above the glittering bubbles of the ocean, 
or as the summits of God's mountains are above the 
pigmies at their base. 

So much, then, let' it be understood, we not only ad- 
mit, but aflSrm. It is my business, this afteraoon, to 
exhibit the superiority of our UniversaUst doctrine af 
Christ as a Fracticcd Potffer ; but, at the outset, I con- 
cede that Christ is a power in believing souls, what* 
ever view may be taken of him. What I propose to 
show is, that our doctrine concerning him is fitted to 
make him most a power in those who believe, and that 
he " is of God made unto us wisdom and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption'^ as to none others. 

There are two extremes of opinion concerning him, 
to us equally oflfensive, and that we account ourselves 
equally fortunate in avoiding. The first is the unbe^ 
lieving view — ^in these days speciaHy put forth by those 
who, strangely enough, still claim the name of Chris- 
tian, while making all the denials that have heretofore 
been coijceded to constitute an infidel. Admitting that 
Ohrist was a good man, they deny that hd was in xaj 
^edal .sense sent of Gbd^ cor tiiat he was gifted wi& 
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any sap^rnatural wisdom or power, and allege that he 
taught Bimply his own opinions ; that he did no mira- 
cles ; that he was not raised from the dead ; and that, 
in common with all other men, he often erred, teaching 
what was not true, and doing and saying what was not 
right. Confessing the excellence of his character on 
the whole, complimenting and patronizing him as ^ a 
great and pure soul,'' who taught much truth and lived 
a beautiful life, they, at the same time, assure us that 
we may all be Christs, and that greater and better 
Christs are yet to appear. 

The other extreme is the Trinitarian h3rpothesis, of 
which something was said last Sabbath afternoon. 
This ascribes a double nature to Christ — ^a Divine and 
a Human Nature, and yet declares that these two 
Christs make but one : thus still further complicating 
the doctrine of the Trinity, by adding still another to 
the mathematical contradictions it involves. In the 
first place, you will remember, we have the doctrine 
that God is three distinct persons — God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, each of these 
being in himself the Infinite God, and yet the three 
being only one God. And then, as if this were not 
enough, we have this further subdivision in the being 
of Christ, and are told that he is at the same time 
perfect God and perfi6ct man, and yet that, while 
thus distinctly two, — God and man, the Infinite and 
the finite, sometimes speaking as one, and sometimes as 
the other, he is but one person ; and as expressing this 
one person, we have the term God-man^ as his desig- 
nation in the prevalent theology. 
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It is between these two extremes that our doctrine 
of Christ has its place, occupying, as we believe, " the 
golden mean" between them, and equally avoiding the 
disparagement and degradation of the Saviour, in the 
naturalistic coldness and unbelief of the one, and the 
undue exaggeration of Christ, in the contradictions 
and absurdities of the other. To us, he is neither a 
fallible and imperfect man, nor a Gk)d, nor an incom- 
prehensible blending of the two. All that he was in 
himself and in his relations to his time and to all 
time, — all that he has done and is doing, — all that 
conspires to demonstrate the unity and method of God's 
Providence in History, and the whole combination of 
evidence and argument, that serves to establish and 
buttress the Bible as the record of a progressive rev- 
elation from Him, and thus to attest the Gospel as His 
ministry of salvation in the world, forbid that we 
should thus regard Christ as a mere fallible man ; — 
while every dictate of reason and common-sense, and 
every lesson of the Scriptures, and every word he ever 
spake of himself unite to assure us that he cannot be 
God, nor any such nondescript as is signified by the 
expression, God-man. While we say, with Nicodemus, 
that no man could do the miracles Christ did except 
God were with him, we say, also, that the Son cannot be 
the Father ;— that the Sent cannot be the Sender ; — 
that the one who prays cannot be the Being to whom 
he prays ; — that the Image of God cannot be the Grod 
of whom he is the Image ; — that even granting that 
God needed to be appeased, or that His Law needed 
to be satisfied, Christ could not have suffered to ap- 
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pease himself, or satisfy his own law ; — and that he 
who was bom into this world to die for man cannot be 
the ever-living God, from whom all life comes, and on 
whom the universe depends. 

As I have intimated, therefore, we see Christ stand- 
ing between us and God, the Son of Man and the Son 
of God, — created, dependent, yet divine. In few 
words, we regard him just as the apostle regarded 
him — ^as the "one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time." This sums up the 
whole body of our theology with respect to Christ, 
better than we can sum it up in any other words. To 
some among us, he is a super-angelic being, the first 
creation of God, dwelling with Him in His glory, and 
His vicegerent in the creation of the worlds ; but to 
all, he is, at the same time, more than a common man, 
and less than God — one person, the same as any one 
of us is one ; God's messenger and agent — through 
whom God spake ; by whom God wrought ; and in 
whom God's moral perfection is so far incarnated, that 
he is God manifest in the flesh, — the image of God, 
whom having seen, we have seen the Father, and 
through whom the Father is reconciling the world 
unto Himself. 

In this last-named fact, we see the culmination of his 
glory as our Redeemer. Unlike those who say that he 
was in no special sense sent of God, we believe that he 
was sent God's special provision for the salvation of 
souls ; and unlike those who allege either that he came 
to save only a part, or that, though he came ta save 
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the world, he will succeed in saving but a fraction of i1^ 
we believe that he came to save, and that he will suc- 
ceed in saving all. It is sometimes charged, strangely 
enough, that, as Universalists, we do not believe in a 
Saviour. The very opposite is true. Of all Chris- 
tians, we — and those of other names who affirm the 
same result — alone believe in a Saviour competent for 
the salvation of the world. " When were Love's arms 
stretched so wide as upon the Cross?" asks a recent 
writer, in the interest of the old theology. Always, we 
say — since there never was a time when Gk)d's Love 
did not embrace all souls. Bui; to us alone, of all 
Christians, the Cross means not only this all-embracing 
Love, but an omnipotent Spiritual Force. We see it, 
and we alone, standing amidst the unbelief and sin of 
the world, stretching out its arms as the symbol of a 
saving purpose that includes every soul, and as the 
symbol, not less, of a conquering power that shall, at 
some time, subdue the most perverse into faith, and the 
most sinful into penitence, and before which sin and 
unbelief shall disappear, as it shall attract the last 
prodigal home. This is our error, if in error we are — 
not that we believe too little of the Saviour, but that 
we believe too much. To us, he is all that the ig- 
^norance or the waywardness of souls can require. 
His ability to save one is to us the pledge of his ability 
to save all ; — ^the assurance that not a drop, of his 
blood shall be shed in vain, but that the ingathered 
hosts of God's family, not one missing, shall enable 
him to see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, and 
thus attest the efficiency and completeness of his work. 
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This, then, is our doctrine concerning Christ — a doc- 
trine, we allege, the Practical Superiority of which is 
apparent on the very face of it. 

Of its superiority in this respect over the rational- 
istic or unbelieving theory of Christ, I will not speak 
at any length. Very manifest it is that such a theory 
can give him no authority over any conscience ; can 
make him, in no sense, a positive power in any life. 
Those there are, we all know, professing to be more or 
less in sympathy with this view of Christ, who are very 
kind, even devout, and in many respects estimable per- 
sons. So there are estimable persons among those who 
make no pretence of sympathy with religion, and who, 
honestly infidel with respect to faith, are willing frankly 
to take the name and sail under their true colors. 
Their estimable qualities, however, we shall agree, are 
in no way to be credited to their infidelity, but to what 
they naturally are, and to the moral and Christian influ- 
ences amidst which they have been bred, and by which 
they have unconsciously been moulded and determined. 
And thus it is with these others, who, sympathizing with 
this unbelieving theory of Christ, are yet the estimable 
persons we know them to be. What there is estimable 
in their characters is the result of nothing in their the- 
ory of Christ, but of what they are in taste, disposition, 
temperament ; — of the Christian culture of mind and 
of manners, and of the Christian- ideas and influences, 
by which they have been surrounded. It is easy for a 
man when he has come up out of the darkness of some 
pit into God's free air and light, to kick away the lad- 
der by which he has ascended, deoladBg it to be wart£r 
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less — ^and even to persuade himself that it is so. Let 
him go back where he came from, and he will take a 
very diflferent view. Precisely so, many good men and 
women find it easy to say that Christianity, as a divine 
and authoritative religion, is unnecessary for their cul- 
ture or their needs, and are sometimes quoted as proof 
to this effect j and yet, in respect to whatever is best 
in them, they are the direct product of Christianity as 
such a religion, and never could have been the men or 
the women they are except for the influence of the very 
things in Christianity which they decline to accept, and 
allege to be worthless. 

Religion has been proved by all history and all expe- 
rience essential to the best culture of individuals and of 
society ; — and a reliable interpreter of truth and duty, 
some authoritative voice mediating between the Infinite 
Unseen and the human soul, perplexed amidst its un- 
certainties, has been equally proved a necessity to 
make religion most a reality and a power. And be- 
cause it has no such reliable interpreter of truth and 
duty, — ^because it gives us no such mediating voice, 
speaking to us in God's behalf, but still leaves us un- 
certain what is right and what is true, this unbelieving, 
or, as some prefer to call it, rationalistic theory of 
Christ lacks the means to master souls, and mould and 
sanctify life — ^making Christ simply one, even though 
for the present the best, of mere human teachers, instead 
of the wisdom of God and the power of God for the 
salvation of the world. This extreme is, perhaps, but 
the natural rebound of an oiltraged reason from the 
absurdities of the Trinitarian scheme ; but it is, in our 
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Judgment, simply Deism, and nothing but Deism, how- 
ever, to give it respectability, it may be sugared with 
d Christian pretence. It avoids the difBculties and 
contradictions of the so-called evangelical theory, only 
io involve its disciples in diflBcnlties, different, but quite 
as great, of its own ; and so long as there is any mean- 
ing, or preciousness, to us in the faith in God which 
brightens the Present, or in the Immortal Hopes which 
glorify the Future, we can have no fellowship for the 
philosophy which, assuming the name of Christian, like 
Judas, says to Christ, " Hail, Master !" and kisses only 
to betray him, and which, taking away our Lord, leaves 
ns no foundation except for dreams and theories, which 
never yet have satisfied, and never can satisfy, quicken, 
or redeem a human soul. 

Turning, then, from this to the more common theory, 
with which ours is more particularly, and, as many 
suppose, disadvantageously contrasted, the superiority 
of ours as a Practical Power is apparent, for a variety 
of reasons. Among these, I will take time to mention 
but three. 

I. This superiority appears in thaJact that our doc- 
trine of Christ makes Beligion more reasonable^ and thus^ 
commending it to the approval and more cordial convic- 
tions of the understanding, prepares the way for it to be- 
come a more vital power in the heart. The enlightenment 
and conviction of the intellect are not always followed 
by chastened aflfections and purity of life. And yet, few 
will doubt, in these days, that the most direct method 
of influencing the life is through an enlightened uii- 
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derstanding. " Ignorance is the mother of derotion," 
nsed to be the maxun of the cburcb-*«,s, in some local- 
ities, perhaps, it still is of the Romish church ; but the 
day for any such doctrine in Protestant Christendom 
has passed. Christianity, as we saw in our first dis- 
course, courts investigation ; and despite the old idea, 
which we sometimes still hear expressed, that Religion 
is a thing with which Reason has nothing to do, it is 
becoming more and more widely perceived and con- 
fessed, that the form of Christianity, which commends 
itself to the understanding as most rational and con- 
sistent, will, other things being equal, always be most 
a power in intelligent souls. A blind and unreasoning 
superstition believes anything ; but supe^iitition is not 
faith, and cannot do the appointed work of faith in 
souls. It is only the belief that is born of intelligence 
and thought that is faith in the Christian sense ; and 
such a faith can be given to doctrines only in propor- 
tion to their simplicity and reasonableliess. Hence, 
necessarily, in proportion to its simplicity and reason- 
ableness will be the strength and assurance of the 
faith with which any doctrine will be received, and the 
measure, therefore, of its efficiency as the master and 
sanctifier of life. 

And this being so, what follows ? That our doctrine 
of Christ is more consistent and reasonable, and better 
approves itself to the understanding of an inquirer, 
than that which calls itself evangelical, is manifest. 
Were this the time for it, I might show that this is 
the distinction of Universalism, in all its doctrines and 
principles; — ^that it is, throughout, pre-eminently, a 
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rational religion, approving itself to and satisfying the 
ittWlect by its simplicity and harmony, as no other 
interpretation of the Gospel can. But confining my- 
self to the point before us, it is enough for me to ask 
if there is an intelligent man or woman to be found, 
irho will say that the Trinitarian doctrine of Christ is 
a rational and consistent doctrine 7 — a doctrine that 
any thoughtful person can inteUtgenUy believe? I 
know how sensitive those who believe it are to any 
reflections to its disadvantage ; but if I am speaking 
to any such, they must excuse me for pressing this 
question upon them: Is this Trinitarian doctrine a 
rational and consistent doctrine to you ? Is there one 
present who can say that it is so ? or who can say that 
he or she knows any body to whom it is so ? The doc- 
trine of the Trinity has been pronounced " an outrage 
against our rational nature." Certainly, it is an oflfence 
to all our ideas of what is reasonable or probable. 
" Its three persons, constituting its one God, must either 
be frittered away into three unnecessary distinctions, 
into sounds signifying nothing, or they are three con- 
scious agents, who cannot be made one being, with one 
consciousness and one will."* To say, thefi, that Clirist 
is one of these three, and yet that with his two associates 
he is but one, is to contradict the very first principles 
of common-sense, and to assert what, as was said in 
our last discourse, is a mathematical imppssibility. 

Nor is this all. Even if this difficulty were out of 
the way, the prevalent theory as to the person of 
Christ himself would make it impossible that any un- 
* ChanniDg's Works^ voL HI,, p. ZOh 
4 
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derstanding should intelligently accept it. Look at it. 
He is Grod — and man, we are told, at the same time ; — 
God-man j-rthe Infinite-finite ; — two distinct persons, 
one of whom can suflfer, while the other cannot, — one of 
whom can pray, while the other is the Being to whom 
the prayer is addressed, — one of whom is ignorant 
of many things, while the other knows all things, — one 
of whom can think and speak and act, while the other 
is passive, doing neither : — two persons, necessarily, ac- 
cording to this representation, with two distinct wills 
and two distinct consciousnesses, — ^yet but one person I 
Will any body dare to say that this is reasonable,-^ 
consistent, — or what any one can believe without doing 
violence to every rational instinct of our nature ?* 

The Trinitarian doctrine concerning Christ is thus, 
you perceive, a double-headed — ^what shall I call it? 
I might wound some one if I should call it an absurd- 
ity ; and yet, considering that absurdity means some- 
thing contrary to manifest truth, or to the dictates of 
common-sense, would this be too strong a word ? But 
even you who believe the doctrine will not deny that 
it is a contradiction in terms ; and so, lest I might 
wound you by calling it an absurdity, I will call it a 
contradiction. And what I was about to say was, that 
this Trinitarian doctrine of Christ is a double-headed 
contradiction : — a contradiction, first, because it says 

* Since this discourse was preached, I have heard a Sermon, by 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, on " The Incarnation," brilliant in 
its rhetoric, but setting forth the distinctive individuality of these 
.two natures in Christ with an emphasis and fulness of detail beyond 
any thing I had before beard or read, and impressing me more than 
ever with the force of the objection above stated. 
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that he is one of three persons, which three persons are 
but one Being ; — and a contradiction, second, because it 
says that, in his own special personality, he is two per- 
sons, God and man, — the Infinite and the finite, and 
yet that, being thus two, he is but one. These are con- 
tradictions that nobody can fail to see, and that no 
thoughtful person can fail to fed as an insurmountable 
bar in the way of an intelligent faith. They are con- 
tradictions, therefore, with which no thinking person 
was ever satisfied, and that nobody was ever able to 
believe, except under the protest of his or her under- 
standing — as unjust demands are sometimes paid. 

And even if there is a kind of faith in what is thus 
alleged, it will be entertained in a confusion of mind 
concerning Christ, that will necessarily impair his influ- 
ence as our example. An instructive incident is re- 
lated on the authority of the orthodox Dr. Adams, from 
whom I quoted last Sabbath afternoon, which well 
illustrates the perplexity and confusion of mind, in 
which many a believer is thus involved in regard to 
Christ. Dr. Adams says that an excellent old lady, a 
member of an orthodox church, who professed to believe 
in the Trinity, was suspected of not paying divine honor 
to Christ. When told of the suspicions, she was not a 
little troubled, and said with much sorrowful feeling, 
" Why, my dear sir, I do really believe that Christ is 
flen almost God :" — a remark which at once reveals how 
indistinct were her impressions concerning Christ ; how 
little she understood the character in which he is to 
be accepted and followed ; and how little, therefore, she 
could have appreciated the meaning of that character, 
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for her, or the effect it was designed to produce upon 
her. The story is told, like so many others, of " an old 
lady ;" but it is a story that might be told, doubtless, 
of hundreds and thousands, who are not old ladies, as 
well as of some who are : — ^and could we see the midti- 
tudes of sincere souls, who have tried to believe these 
contradictions of this Trinitarian doctrine of Christ^^ 
only to find that, on account of the remonstrances of their 
reason and common-sense, they were unable to do so,and 
who, because they have thought them a part of Chris- 
tianity, have been driven into unbelief and irreligion, — 
or, could we see the still larger multitude, who have 
thought they believed these contradictions, and have 
found themselves thus perplexed and confused, or hin- 
dered, stumbling, and dissatisfied in their faith, attain- 
ing, on account of the weakness and poverty of their 
faith, only a weak and poor religious life, we should 
need no other argument to satisfy us, either that they 
mischievously interfere with the practical power of tiie 
Gospel, or that they are untrue. 

But turn, now, in contrast, to our doctrine of Christ : 
— and how diflferent it is with this in all these respects ! 
Here is no contradiction of statement, — ^no outrage of 
the understanding, — ^no confusion of thought. Here is 
nothing that is not entirely simple, rational, satisfying : 
— the doctrine of one simple being, sent of God to re- 
veal Him to His children, and to reconcile His children 
to Him ; — a being whose existence is as easily under- 
stood as our own ;-— whose office is in keeping with the 
entire method of Nature and Providence ; atid all whose 
relations are such as t6 invite the assent of the intellect 
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and to insure the gratification of the heart. And this 
being the fact — ^manifestly, undeniably the fact, I am 
sure I need not dwell to show how much more cordially 
and unreservedly this doctrine of ours must be believed, 
or how much more effectual faith in Christ must be as 
a Practical Power, when it can thus flow down, with no 
remonstrances of reason and no confusion of thought to 
hinder it, through the understanding to the conscience • 
and the heart, to quicken the affections and transfuse 
itself into the life. 

II. I pass, then, to remark, secondly, that we claim 
this Practical Superiority for our doctrine concerning 
Christ, because it shows us his essential humanity, and 
80 more perfectly identifies him with us. As I said just 
now, there are those among us — and I confess myself 
of the number — ^who regard Christ as the first of cre- 
ated beings, existing rich in the glory he had with his 
Father before the world was, but becoming poor for 
our sake, taking on himself the form of a servant, that 
through his poverty we might become rich. But this 
does not impair his essential humanity, since the essence 
of all finite intelligences must be the same. There is an 
immense difference between an infant and a colossal 
intellectual man, — ^between an idiot and a Webster, — 
and yet, essentially, they are the same, members of the 
same spiritual brotherhood. So, there is an immense 
difference between the most gigantic intellect of man 
and God's highest angels, — ^between man inhis noblest 
estate and Christ, if, as the view before us alleges, he 
stands at the head of the intelligent creation ; but in 
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spiritual essence, they belong to the same great family 
of souls. A man, therefore, Christ was, even if we at- 
tribute to him this distinction — a man in the essential 
qualities of his nature ; in the life he lived ; in the re- 
lations he sustained ; in the discipline to which he was 
subject ; in the example he supplied ; a man, because 
tempted, sorrowing, mortal in common with us, though 
without sin, and ripened into the full expression of the 
possibilities of our nature. 

Without respect to any diflFerence among us on this 
point of his pre-existence, then, I say that our doctrine 
of Christ has the Practical Superiority, because it pre- 
sents him as " the man Christ Jesus," thoroughly iden- 
tified with us. You are all aware how one's power 
over us is graduated according to his nearness to us. 
Let a teacher go into a school, and hold himself loftily 
above his pupils, as if he were never a boy, but a supe- 
rior being, with no part nor lot in boyish nature, smil- 
ing, if he smiles, away up in the great height of his su- 
periority, and doing whatever acts of kindness he may 
do, still away up there — and you do not need to be told 
what a gulf there will be between him and his scholars, 
across which their tenderest interest and affections 
cannot pass. He may be very good and very kind ; 
but there will always be this distance between him and 
. them ; and however they may respect and try to obey, 
or even love him, he will fail to warm and melt, and 
to enter into and possess, their hearts, and thus to mould 
and sway their affections, as one will who not simply 
stoops to be gracious to them, but, however their supe- 
rior in knowledge and goodness, meets them on the 
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level of their own nature, and shows that he is really 
one with them. 

And this but illustrates a universal law. The more 
perfectly one who wishes to influence us identifies him- 
self with us, the closer he comes to us, the more power 
he has over us and in us ; the more meaning there is 
for us in his tears ; — the more joy in his smiles ; — the 
more vital and musical are his words ; — and the more 
electric is the thrill which the benediction of his touch, 
or the grasp, of his hand sends pulsing through our 
being. You have all experienced this, and therefore 
know it to be true. 

And this holds true between us and the Saviour as 
everywhere else. We are a school ; Christ is our 
teacher ; and his power over us as his pupils will be in 
proportion to his nearness to us. It is the practical 
weakness of the Trinitarian scheme, in this respect, 
that, while it professes to bring him so near, it, in fact, 
removes him so far from us, and makes him, in this 
great school of our Humanity, just like the first teacher 
I spoke of, moving kindly and yet so loftily above his 
pupils. I admitted, you remember, in the outset, that 
Christ is a power in believing souls, whatever view 
may be taken of him ; and to much the same effect, I 
admit, in reference to this point, that so far as the 
New Testament is read, and the Christ there pre- 
sented is believed in, he will be the tender and sym- 
pathizing Jesus, coming nearer to us than any earthly 
friend can, whatever may be the speculative opinions 
professed concerning him. He is thus near and pre- 
cious, no doubt, on this account, to the soul of many a 
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Trinitarian believer. What I mean to say is that, as 
the creed is studied instead of the New Testament, or 
as the Trinitarian theology actually determines one^s 
view of Christ, and so really enters as an element into 
life, an inevitable gulf is created between him and the 
soul, and his power is proportionally decreased. 

The Trinitarian theology talks, it is true, of Christ's 
humanity. But what is his humanity, if this theology 
be true ? All unreal ; — a mere pretence and form ; — 
something * put on, in the masquerade in which 
Christ acts. Have you ever thought of this fact? 
If I may say so without seeming irreverent or unkind, 
this_ word masquerade, signifjring a game in which 
character is assumed, and masks are worn, describes 
better than any other the pdrt that, on this Trini- 
tarian hypothesis, Christ is acting as a seeming of 
our Humanity. Use whatever words you may to 
hide the fact, he is but Divinity masked, — the Infinite 
8|,cting the part of the finite; and as we think of 
him in the light of this idea, the Divine swallows up 
the human, and the finite man is, lost to us in the Infi- 
nite Being who is merely acting the part of a man, and 
who cannot be tempted, or suffer, or be moved as we 
are. Though in the flesh, he is still the infinite God. 
Though walking the earth, and ministering graciously 
among men, he is still above the earth, and far away 
from men ; and when the poor, tried, and suflFering 
heart reaches after a Saviour who is one of us, and 
who can come close to it as one who has been tried 
and suffered like itself, — lo I the illusion of the word 
Humanity vanishes, — the mask is lifted, and Christ 
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however kind or condescending, is not man, but God, 
after a\l\ ' 

The effect of this cannot but be bad. It takes away 
oiu* Christ, and gives us God, pretending to be what 
He is not I How immeasurably superior to this^ is ov>r 
doctrine of Christ as a Practical Power ! This brings 
Christ near us — not simply as stooping to us, but as 
participating in our nature. It makes him our brother, 
suffering, tempted, sorrowing, rejoicing — ^in no mere 
masquerade, or seeming, but just as we suffer and are 
' tempted, — just as we sorrow and rejoice. And as 
such a brother, — Master, Mediator, Saviour, not sim- 
ply clothed in our form, but experiencing our weak- 
nesses and our wants, weeping as we weep, with the 
same reality in his tears — ^literally, one of us, — ^must 
he not — I appeal to any Trinitarian who hears me, — 
must he not, by the necessities of our nature, address 
our sympathies, and take hold of our affections, and 
win us to confidence, and become a living and pos- 
itive force at the centre of our being, as only such 
a view can enable him to do ? Only as we thus re- 
gard him can we at all appreciate the fine thought of 
the apostle, as he says to the Hebrews, " For, verily, 
he took not on him the nature (or form) of angels ; 
but he took on him the seed of Abraham, . . . that he 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest : . . • 
for in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he 
is able to succor them that are tempted, . . . touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities." Only on our theory 
of Christ is any such language, or the lesson it conveys, 
possible. 

4* 
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And, before leaving this point, do not fail to con- 
sider the advantage given to this doctrine of Christ, 
in consequence of this reality with which it thus clothes 
every thing he was, or did. Trinitarians are fond of 
saying, that Christ is made an object of more moving 
interest, and the scheme of redemption a grander spec- 
tacle, when he is regarded as God, who left His glory 
to take flesh and suflFer for man ; and, no doubt, they 
are, frequently, strongly moved by the idea. " But," to 
borrow Dr. Channing's thought, " so far as they are 
thus moved, it is in a misapprehension of their own 
doctrines. They talk of the second Person in the 
Trinity as leaving his glory, to visit and save the 
world. But, what do they really mean ? Consider a 
moment. According to the doctrine of the Trinita- 
rians, this second Person, being the -unchangeable and 
infinite God, was incapable of parting with the least 
degree of His perfection and felicity. At the moment 
of His taking flesh, He was as intimately present with 
His Father as before, and equally with His Father 
was God, filling heaven and earth and all immensity. 
This, our Trinitarian friends not only acknowledge, 
but assert : and yet they profess to be touched and 
overwhelmed by the amazing humiliation of this immu- 
tably glorious Being," * — when there was no humilia- 
tion in the case I His humiliation is a fiction, — a part 
acted, — as I have said, a masquerade. Really, then, 
with what force can any appeal be made to the heart 
on this ground ? 

But there is something, if possible, still worse to be 

Works, voi iii. p. 81. 
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said on this point. Not only does this Trinitarian 
doctrine of Christ, when we come to understand it, 
thus make his humiliation a mere pretence, something 
seeming, but not real ; it destroys the power of tho 
Cross. Wherein is the power of the Cross ? In the 
spectacle of self-sacrifice which it exhibits, doubtless 
we shall all agree in saying ; — in that great love of 
Christ, which led him, for the sake of attracting, quick- 
ening, and saving souls, so to forget himself as to be 
willing to hang upon it in agony and to die in igno- 
miny ; — ^in that unconquerable trust, and patience, aiid 
fidelity, which so irradiate and glorify the terrors of 
the scene; — and in that spirit of sublime disinterest- 
edness which induced him in that hour of torture to 
think, not of himself, but of others, and to pray even 
for his murderers. But, if we are to believe the Trin- 
itarian theory, all this was simply in appearance. To 
borrow again the thought of Dr. Channing, " Christ 
was, comparatively, no suflFerer at all. True, his hu- 
manity suflfered ; but this, we are told, was an infinitely 
small part of him, bearing no more proportion to his 
whole nature, than a drop to the ocean. His Divine 
Nature — that which was most properly himself, could 
not suflFer, and did not. Whilst hanging on the Cross, 
ho was as unconscious of pain and as happy as the In- 
finite Father — the happiest being in the universe, so 
that his pains compared with his felicity were nothing. 
Justly viewed, the Trinitarian theory thus robs his 
death of interest ; weakens our sympathy with his 
sufferings ; makes the Cross an illusion ; and is thus 
proved, of all others, most unfavorable to a love of 
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Christ, founded on a sense of his sacrifices for man- 
kind." * As the Infinite Grod, there were no sacrifices 
which, except in seeming, he could make. 

How different from all this it was, according to our 
doctrine of Christ I This makes everything about 
him real. That temptation in the wilderness ; — that 
loneliness and yearning of the heart, as he saw how 
little he was understood ; — ^that agony in Gethsemane; 
— those sufferings on the cross ; — all that enters into 
his humiliation, and that makes up his experience — 
all this is actual to us ; and as we look at our suffer- 
ing Lord, so calm amidst trial, — so patient amidst 
discouragements, — so shrinking from his fate, and yet 
so resigned to it, if the Father willed, — so agonized, 
and yet so self-forgetful, it is no masquerade, — no 
mere seeming, — ^nothing pertaining only to an incon- 
siderable fraction of his nature, that we see ; it is a 
brave, pure, loving and disinterested soul, taking up 
his cross for our sake, and walking through this path 
of trial to this end of anguish and of blood, that he 
might win us to himself, in a sense of his love, and 
thus win us to the Father, in a sense of His greater 
love. 

And all this being true, am. I not justified in saying 
that this Universalist doctrine of Christ so presents 
him, that he takes hold of the sympathies, and appeals 
to the affections, and makes the Cross a rebuking, 
attractive, and sa^dng power, as the common view does 
not, and cannot ? 

♦ Wpxia, vol iil pp. 81-^2, 
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m. But, finally, the Universalist doctrine of Christ 
has this Practical Superiority, because it preBetUs Ma 
character as ttnehangeable, his potver as aUsvjfficieni, and 
his toork as finally complete. This is the peculiar glory 
of Universalism, and is that which gives its crowning 
and peculiar eflSciency to our doctrine of the Sariour. 
As I asked last Sunday afternoon with respect to 
Grod, so I may ask here concerning Christ, need I say 
who is likely to be most to you, or to have the largest 
power over you — ^a capricious or a constant friend ? — 
one who, however much regard he may profess for you 
to-day, may be found lacking of all sympathy for 
you to-morrow, or at some future time, possibly in the 
season of your greatest need, — or one on whom you 
are assured that you can rely through all changes and 
under all circumstances, and who will be only the more 
devoted the more you need his aid ? Or, need I ask 
who is most fitted to attract and inspire followers — a 
leader equal to every emergency and sure of success, 
or one of only partial fitness for his work, and certain 
to fail of accomplishing all he has undertaken ? 

It is the crime of the prevalent doctrine of Christ, 
that, instead of a constant, faithful, and eflBcient 
Saviour, — a Friend, "who sticketh closer than a 
brother," — a Leader, sure of success, — a Redeemer, 
able and mighty to save, it gives us only a weak 
and capricious Friend, — a Leader, who insists, as a 
condition of our discipleship, that we shall believe in 
his incompetence, — and a Redeemer, who either can, 
but will not, or will, but cannot, save all who need his 
gnccor. It tells us that though Christ was the tender and 
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sympathiziug Friend of sinners in this world, he was 
so but for a season ; that yonder, he is to be changed, 
his face becoming as flint, and his heart as stone, to- 
wards them, as he sits their pitiless Judge, intent 
only on dooming them to irretrievable woe; and that 
the smoke of hell, forever ascending, and the hosts of 
the damned, forever sinning and suflfering, shall be 
the perpetual witnesses, proclaiming through eternity 
either that he was unable, or that he was unwilling, 
to redeem the world. And yet, those who all^e 
these things concerning Christ, claim to be the spe- 
cial keepers of his honor, and even put on airs and 
tell us that we deny the Saviour, because we refuse to 
believe that he can so change, or that he can or will 
fail to give his help to a single poor soul that needs to 
be brought home to God ! 

Deny the Saviour! Who are they that deny the 
Saviour — ^we who say that his power is equal to all 
emergencies, and that he will not rest till he has reached 
the last prodigal, and subdued him into penitence ttnd 
reconciliation to God, or they who allege that he will 
relinquish his work incomplete, and that eternity is to 
be shadowed with the suflfering, and to echo with the 
groans, of those whom he could not, or would not save ? 
Let it be confessed, if you please, that it is better to 
have this partial Saviour, preached by the Church, than 
to have none, and that comfort and quickening may be 
found in believing in him, if one knows no better 
Friend, Mid has no Saviour more eflfectual for the 
needs of sinning and suffering soula. But, after th9 
most has been made of him, how much more of a 
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Saviour we have in our effectual and conquering 
Christ ! — a Saviour, beyond whose reach no soul can 
wander ; — a Saviour, over whose faithful love no change 
ever comes ; — a Saviour, before whose power all 
obstacles shall finally yield, and at the foot of whose 
cross all souls, at last, shall kneel; — and whatever may 
be said as to the appeals which the Christ of the prev- 
alent creeds makes to our regard, or as to his power 
to affect and regenerate souls, how much stronger are 
the claims of this Christ whom we preach, upon the 
loxe and confidence of the world, and how much more 
of a power he must necessarily be in believing souls I 

My friends, there are many things surprising to me 
in this controversy between Universalism and the tradi- 
tional faith ; but I confess there is nothing that surprises 
me more, — scarcely any thing that surprises me so much, 
as this accusation that we deny the Saviour. Of all 
Christians, as was intimated in the statement of our doc- 
trine, we most magnify his office. Of all Christians, we 
olom glorify him as the unchangeable Friend and effec- 
tual Redeemer. To none others is he so much in himself, 
or is his Cross the sign of provisions so ample, or of a 
grace so puissant. And this being the fact, of all 
marvellous things it does seem to me one of the most 
marvellous, that those who deny his efficiency, who 
allege his capriciousness, who limit his work, and who 
thus insist on robbing him of his crown as the " Lord 
of all," should assume to be his champions rather than 
we, — should arraign us as those who deny him, and 
seriously think that the partial, unreliable and in- 
competent, or indifferent, Christ whom they preach, is 
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better and more potent to draw, inspire, and save sonis 
than our constant and victorious Redeemer! I can 
understand how one, hindered by prejudice, or miscon- 
ceptions, can fail to believe in the Christ of our faith. 
I can understand how those who know no other, can 
find much to interest them in the Christ of the common 
faith. But I cannot understand h6w any man or 
woman of ordinary intelligence can regard a partial as 
more glorious than a universal Saviour ; and especially, 
I cannot understand by what processes of reason- 
ing such a person can, for a moment, think that the 
Christ who cannot, or who will not, save all, is a more 
constraining force for the attraction and regeneration 
of souls, than a Saviour who enfolds all in the arms 
of his mercy, and who will, at some time, surely lead 
the race to God. 

Put the thing to the test of actual experiment. I 
might use our present circumstances as a nation to il- 
lustrate the several points now before us. I might ask 
who, in the midst of this conflict with rebellion, honor 
our generals most — those who insist that they are able 
to vanquish traitors, and surely will do it, or they who 
croak that the rebellion cannot be overcome, and that, 
at the most, our armies will succeed only in reducing a 
portion of the conspiring states to their allegiance. I 
might ask, which of these classes comes nearest towards 
saying that we have no general. But, not to tarry for 
these questions, let me ask you, What kind of a gen- 
eral would awaken the most enthusiasm among our 
people to-day ? Here, we will suppose, are two can- 
didates before us t-s^rtone ha^ a name every where reo- 
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agnized as the Bymbol of triumph, — the other has a 
name significant only of partial success ; — one is be- 
lieved to be fully competent for all the exigencies of 
the struggle, and the conviction is universal that, 
marching only to victory, he will completely subdue 
the rebellion, and convert all rebels into loyal and 
faithful citizens, — the other is pronounced by every 
body unequal to such a task, and it is agreed that, in 
spite of all he can do, the rebellion will survive, to 
ivave its flag as long as our republic stands. Which, 
now, of the two will win the most affection, and inspire 
the most assurance, and attract the largest numbers to 
his standard, and prove the most a power in the army 
and the country ? Who doubts how to answer such a 
question ? 

And the principle on which the answer to this ques- 
tion is so apparent, is the principle on which the Prac- 
tical Superiority of our doctrine of Christ is equally 
maiiifest. The assurance of entire competence and of 
certain success always inspires confidence, and gives 
a personal force as nothing else can. There is a tre- 
mendous and electric power in the prestige of victory. 
It was this that made Napoleon so much in Prance and 
to his soldiers, so that, in a battle, his simple presence 
was equal to forty thousand men. And it is this, in a 
far higher and nobler form, that makes the conquering 
and successful Christ of Universalism so much more as 
the efficient " power of God unto salvation," than the 
defeated, or indifferent, Christ of the prevalent creeds. 
He is clothed with the moral prestige of victory. How- 
ever he may know delay, we are assured, he can never 
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know defeat. Gome what will, he has the resources 
that render him equal to the emergency, and the con- 
stancy of his love is the pledge of the certainty of his 
triumph. 

Have you ever really thought, my brothers and sis- 
ters, what a Friend and Saviour we have in Christ, 
according to this doctrine of ours ? - It is one of the 
things most to be regretted in connection with it, that 
there are so many professing to accept it, who so en- 
tirely fail to appreciate what it reveals concerning him, 
and whose eyes never have been opened to see, and 
whose hearts, therefore, never have been moved to feel, 
the sigoificanoe of his Cross, or the appeals of his love. 
Look at him — as he is thus disclosed to us, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, — ^in the tenderness of his sympathy, 
— ^in the immutability of his interest in those whom he 
came to save. No ignorance is beyond the reach of 
his instruction. No perversity can weary his purpose 
of good. No obstinacy can exhaust the resources of 
his grace. There is no need that he cannot answer. 
There is no sorrow that he cannot soothe. There is 
no scene so dark that he cannot make it bright, — ^no 
grave above which he does not proclaim his message 
of hope, — no wanderer that he will not seek and find, 
— no soul that he will not save. And as he thus stands 
before us, so august, and yet so benign in presence, — 
so tender and affluent in all helpful ministries, — so 
willing and mighty to save, who, that sees him as he 
is, can fail to feel the magnetism that streams from 
his face, and to confess that this is indeed the Christ, 
not only most sufficient for consolation, but most po- 
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t&itial to win, and meit, and sanctify souls ? No won- 
der that the apostle speaks of a time when " we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is." Thus to see 
hina is to be filled with a sense of imperfection, — is to 
be penetrated with a sense of need, — is to be kindled 
in every best aflFection, — is to be prostrated in a sense 
of obligation, and a confession of penitence, at the foot 
of his Cross, in the fulness of a self-surrender which 
says. Here, Lord, I give myself to thee ; make me thine, 
as thou art mine. Only of the Saviour so loving, so 
constant, so victorious, as our faith reveals him, can 
this subduing and assimilating power be so emphati- 
cally affirmed ; and by this power, he is yet to attract 
and save every sinful soul. 

Here, then, I rest, leaving much that I would be glad 
to say still unsaid, but holding the claim of our discourse 
fully established. Fitting is it that Chi-ist should have 
"been our theme, this afternoon, with Christmas and all 
its dear associations so near at hand ; * and let me 
hope that what has now been said will help you to wel- 
come the day in a firmer assurance, if possible, that he 
of whom it reminds us was indeed born the Son of God, 
to be the Saviour of the world, and in a profounder 
sense of the practical power of our Universalist doctrine 
concerning him. If I have spoken to one who has not 
heretofore believed so much as we concerning him, let me 
commend to such an one the considerations I have sub- 
mitted, as reasons why you should cease to doubt the 
completeness of his work, and rejoice with us in the 
conviction that he cannot fail, but will, at length, ac- 

•This Discourse wa? given on the Sunday before Christmas.,, 
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cording to his own word, " draw all men unto him." 
(John xii. 32.) 

Especially, let me commend what has been said, to 
every professed Universalist to whom I speak, and 
ask that, as never before, you will feel the meaning 
of the Saviour's life and love, and the attractions of 
his Cross, as Universalism exhibits them, and let the 
glow of your religious affections, and the fervor of 
your zeal, and the depth and richness of your Christian 
experience attest, that he is indeed a redeeming power 
within you. In vain does the pulpit claim the prac- 
tical superiority for our doctrine of Christ, if the 
pews afford the testimony of prayerless and unchristian 
lives to contradict it. On Christ as he is revealed 
to our eye of faith, then, let us love to dwell ; near 
him, let us love to live. Oh, as he rises before us, in 
his matchless tenderness and purity, so pleading with 
us in his words and in his life, — ^so pleading with us 
from his cross, — nay, as he comes so near to us, the 
answer to all our possible needs, asking to be^so 
much to us as our Instructor, Companion, Comforter 
and Redeemer, how he shames our unbelief! How lie 
rebukes our coldness, our indifference, and our sin I 
With him thus ever pleading with us, shall not our 
hearts be moved, and in the speech of aspiring and 
consecrated lives, whether in our homes, our business, 
or our pleasures, shall not our response be — thou 
tender and faithful Friend, — thou efficient and uni- 
versal Saviour, become in us the Quickening Spirit, and 
so draw us to thyself, that we may know, possess, and 
honor thee 1 



lY. 

famitn pstnrc. 

'* So God created man in His own image, in the image of God created 
^e him."— Genesis i. 27. 

Next to (Jod, there is no subject of study so impor- 
'tajit as our own nature. " What is man ?" is a ques- 
t;ion of higher concern, — " Know thyse^j' a more seri- 
ous admonition, than any pertaining to material forms, 
or mere physical relations. Man is ever more than 
matter. Souls are superior to their surroundings. 

It is so, whether we regard the subject in its moral or 
its purely intellectual connections and uses. A thor- 
ough study of our own nature introduces us to facts and 
questions, — ^into deeps and heights of inquiry and spec- 
ulation, that challenge and sharpen- thought as no mere 
scientific investigations can ; — and, morally, it is obvi- 
ous, that while it is well for us, as far as we can, to 
enlarge our knowledge of the universe — to walk, as 
astronomers, among the stars, — as geologists, among the 
rocks, — ^as chemists and philosophers, in the great lab- 
oratory of nature, — as the disciples of science, wherever 
science has any fact to reveal, or any truth to tell, there 
are no lessons to be thus learned, so fitted to awaken 
us to a becoming self-consciousness, and, therefore, to 
quicken, broaden, and uplift us, as is a study of our ovm 
nature, and a knowledge of our capacities, relgrtion^^ 
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and destiny. Our great concern is to grow as souls ; 
and all knowledge is important to us in the exact ratio 
of its fitness and power to further this end. Even the 
knowledge of God holds the place it does as the most 
important of all knowledge, only because it takes us up 
to the point at which we can "best begin to study our- 
selves, and because it thus supplies us with those facts 
and principles, in the apprehension of which alone have 
we the materials for our largest and noblest life. 

There are various modifications of opinion, but, in 
fact, only two fundamental theories concerning Human 
Nature : the doctrine of Total Depravity, and the doc- 
trine of the native rectitude and corruptibility of souls. 
As to the fdct of Human Depravity, there is but one 
opinion. The world is too full of wrong for this to be 
overlooked or denied. But diflFerent explanations are 
given of the fact, and these explanations are the two 
doctrines I have named. 

The first, or the doctrine of Total Depravity, as it 
has been fittingly called, alleges the essential corrup- 
tion of our nature, and solves the problem of the wide- 
spread evil of the world on this ground. Augustine, 
the father of the general system afterwards elaborated 
by Calvin, and called Calvinism, said that " man is so 
corrupted by the sin of Adam, that he can will and do 
only evil." Calvin says that we have " an hereditary 
pravity and corruption of our nature, diffused through 
all parts of the soul ;" that infants " bring their con- 
demnation with them from their birth, being liable to 
punishment, not for the sin of another, but for their 
own ;" that "their whole nature is, as it were, a seed 
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^f sin, . . . odious and abominable to God ;'' and that 
*' we are so vitiated and depraved in all parts of our 
Tiature," that " we are justly convicted and condemned 
"before God." The Westminster Assembly, in whose 
catechisms the theology of Calvinism was put into defi- 
nite form for the indoctrination of the people, says that 
** a corrupted nature was conveyed from onr first parents 
to all their posterity, . . . whereby we are utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made ojqxjsite to all good, and 
ivholly inclined to all evil." President Edwards, one of 
the oracles of the popular church, taught that there is 
"an innate sinful depravity," and that "the heart of 
man is naturally of a corrupt and sinful disposition." 
More recently, Dr. Hodge, the teacher of theology at 
Princeton, has aflSrmed " the thorough depraWty of the 
whole nature, penetrating far beneath the acts of the 
soul," on account of which, " it is the doom" of all men 
that they " commence existence out of fellowship with 
God," and " as having forfeited his favor," " utterly de- 
prived of those original influences of the Spirit without 
which the mind cannot be developed in the image of 
God, but becomes inevitably sinful and corrupt, even 
before choice and action ;" and Dr. Woods, of Andever, 
no less eminent authority, teaches that there is in the 
nature of man, anterior to knowledge or choice, a prone- 
ness or propensity to sin, which is " the essence of moral 
evil," " the sum of all that is vile and hateful."* 

These authorities are, perhaps, suflScient ; but as 
still further illustrating the form in which this doc- 
trine is now held, let me read from the " Short Cate- 
* These extracts are quoted from Dr. Beeeher's 'IConfiiet of Ages." 
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chism for Young Children, by John Brown, of Had^ 
dington." It is the "milk for babes," which the 
Presbyterian Church is every Sabbath administmng 
in its Sabbath Schools.* It says : — " Q. What kind 
of a heart have you by nature 1 A. A heart filled 
with all unrighteousness, Q. Does your wicked heart 
make all your thoughts, words, and actions sinful? 
A. Yes ; I do nothing but sin. Q. Can you of your- 
self reform and renew your wicked heart ? -4. No ; 
I am dead in trespasses and sins." . . . Q. What is 
original sin? A. It is that in which I was conceived 
and born. Q. Doth original sin wholly defile you, and 
is it sufficient to send you to hell, though you had no 
other sin ? A. Yes. . . , Q. What are you then by 
nature ? ^tl. I am an enemy to God, a child of Satan, 
and an heir of hell. . . . Q. Cannot your good thoughts, 
words, or actions recover you by the covenant of works ? 
A. No ; every thing I do is sinful. , . . Q. Can you 
satisfy God's justice for your own sin ? J.. No ; I can- 
not even cease from adding to my sin." 

I have thus multiplied these statements of the so- 
called evangelical doctrine of Human Nature, that there 
might be no difficulty, or mistake, in perceiving what it 
is. The authorities thus cited have been Calvinistic ; 
but they equally well express the Arminian doctrine, 
it being one of the fundamental principles of the Armin- 
ian, as of the Calvinistic, theology, that " man, in conse- 

* i stated, in giying this discoxirse, that the cojfy fr6m which I read 
was one taken by a friend from his little daughter, who had received 
it as a scholar in the West Twenty-eecond Street Presbyterian Sab- 
bath Schod. 
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^uence of his natural corruption, is incapable of think- 
ing of doing any good thing." 

Accordingly, we find the " Catechism of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church/' used in all Methodist Sunday 
Schools, teaching as follows: "^Q. Wherein consists the 
sinfulness of that state into which man fell? A. It 
consists in the want of original righteousness, and 
the corruption of his whole nature, which is commonly 
called original sin, together with all actual transgres- 
sions which proceed from it. Q. In what consists the 
misery of that state into which man fell? A, All 
mankind, being bom in sin, and following the devices 
and desires of their own corrupt hearts, are under the 
wrath and curse of God, and so are made liable to the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of 
hell hereafter." And the Seventh of the "Articles of 
Religion," in "The Doctrines and Discipline of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church," reads, "Original sin 
standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the Pelagians 
do vainly talk,) but it is the corruption of the nature 
of every man, that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and of his own nature inclined 
to evil, and that continually." 

Thus, then, we see that the theory, common to all so- 
called evangelical believers, is, as the old Primer states 
it, that 

<' In Adam's fall 
We sinned all ;^ 

or, at all events, that, in consequence of this first sin, 
all men are bom in an essentially depraved, or corrupt 
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condition, not only void of righteousness, bnt, by nature, 
absolutely incapable of it. 

There are those still claiming to hold " orthodox " 
opinions, who revolt at the old statements of this doc- 
trine of Total Depravity — ^as they do at all the hard 
doctrines of the old creeds, and who refine and soften 
their statements of Depravity into less repulsive forms. 
But, however modified in statement, if native and 
original depravity is held in any form, the essence of 
the old doctrine remains ; and it is only this that can 
give any logical consistency to the so-called evangeli- 
cal doctrine of R^eneration. This doctrine alleges 
Regeneration to be the result of the direct and su- 
pernatural action of the Divine Spirit. Such direct 
and supernatural action, it is assumed, is indispens- 
able, since only a supernatural cause can change a 
corrupt into a holy nature. Whoever holds ^Ais doc- 
trine of Regeneration, then, is logically necessitated 
to recognize the truth of ^ blankest and harshest 
forms in which the doctrine of Total Depravity can 
be stated ; and soften and refine terms as they may, 
it still remains true, according to their theology, that 
human nature is, in itself, corrupt and wicked, op- 
posed to God, and unable to serve Him ; — as the 
authorities say, ** incapable either of thinking or doing 
any good thing," — ^** utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil." 

This is one side of the case. Our doctrine of Hu- 
man Nature denies all such theories, however stated — 
denies them, not only as libels against man, but as 
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blasphemies against the Creator and Father of man. 
As was just now intimated, we do not deny that men 
are depraved ; but the depravity, we allege, is of 
character, and not of nature; comes of the corrupti- 
bility, and not of the innate and positive corruption, of 
souls. God made man in His own image, at first, the 
text tells us ; and in His own image, we believe. He 
still makes him. To say that God creates depraved 
and sinful souls — sending them into this world utterly 
opposed to all good and inclined to all evil, and there- 
fore abhorrent in His sight, is, we allege, to impeach 
ffis goodness, and to charge Him with a monstrous 
misuse of His power. Man's nature, therefore, we say, 
as it comes from God, is good — the likeness of God 
himself in its purity, and its moral as well as its in- 
tellectual powers. At the base of our nature, as we 
are here constituted, we see passions and propensities, 
which, unduly indulged, lead into sin. But these 
passions and propensities, we affirm, are not bad in 
themselves ; nor do they necessarily result in evil. On 
the contrary, as we exist in this world, they are abso- 
lutely essential for purposes of good. We should not 
be human beings, adapted to the circumstances under 
which we are here placed, without them. But, bliad 
and craving as they are, they may lead to excess and 
to sin, if reason and conscience do not preside over 
and control them. And because reason and conscience 
do not preside over and control them, as is thus required, 
men are led astray ; and powers bestowed for good are 
abused or perverted ; and character is depraved ; and 
the soul becomes corrupted, under the dominion of sin. 
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Bat Bin is the nnnatural, and not the natural and 
normal, condition of souls. Depravity is the- ciV- 
cumstatwe, and not the essence ; the aoddenJt, and not 
the necessity^ of our nature. We are made pure ; we 
become impure. Whatever the hereditary tendencies 
born in us, God creates each one of us, as He did 
Adam at first, His moral image, with all the glory of 
an untarnished spiritual nature, and all the germs, 
capacities, and materials of excellence within us : — 
morally corruptible, indeed, as was Adam, because 
subjects of moral discipline ; because clothed with the 
power of will and of choice ; because able to form 
characters ; but not morally corrupt ; and if we sin, 
and become corrupt, it is not because we must, perforce 
of the evil born in us, — not because, as the Presby- 
terian Church is teacliing its Sabbath School children, 
we ^^ cannot cease adding to our sin," but because, 
amidst the temptations by which our virtue is tried, 
or the circumstances under which our lot is cast, we 
so choose and will : — and with ourselves, and not with 
God, or our nature, is the responsibility. 

And while all the victims and servants of sin, — all 
the besotted, the criminal, the depraved, seen as the 
dregs of our civilization, or among the barbarous and 
untutored tribes on whom no light of civilization has 
ever shone — while these, alas 1 only too sadly and fear- 
fully tell what our nature, corrupted and perverted, 
Ktuiy become, all the great and the heroic, all the di8< 
interested, the pure, and the good, all that has ever 
given charm and sanctity to womanly virtue, or noble- 
ness to manly Btrength,—- crowned by tbfii sublime life 
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of the noblest and purest of all, " the man Christ 
Jesus/' only unite to attest what our nature t9, 
properly unfolded ; — only show us what even the 
most besotted and depraved are, in essence, and what, 
through the redeeming agencies of God's grace in 
Christ, they shall, at some time, become in actual con- 
dition and character. 

This, then, is the Universalist doctrine of Human 
Nature : — and this being the doctrine, its superiority, as 
a Practical Power, over the more prevalent theory is 
evident, we think, from whatever point of view tho 
subject may be regarded. Any doctrine of Human 
Nature, actually believed, must, necessarily, affect us — 
first, in our own characters ; and, second, in our views 
and fbelings with respect to others. 

I. And regarding this doctrine of ours, first, in its 
relations to the personal character of the believer, wo 
say — 

1. That it is practically superior to the prevalent 
doctrine, because it is more elevating^ and fosters a 
quicker sense of responsibility, and, therefore, a deeper 
sense of gutU in sin. Many excellent people have be- 
lieved the common doctrine, as many still profess to 
believe it ; but look at it carefully, for a moment, and 
then say if its inevitable tendency is not debasing, and 
fatally destructive of all sense of moral responsibility. 
Take a child — no matter how bright or promising, and 
persistently denounce him as a dunce and a fool ; insist 
that he is vile and wicked ; educate him to believe 
that it is not in his power to learn any thing, or to 
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become any thing, and tliat if he ever does attain to 
any knowledge, or any worth, it must be through noth- 
ing that he can do, but only as some one else shall 
give him knowledge, or make him good : and what, in 
nine cases out of ten, if not in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, will be the result ? Will it not be that 
the boy will become what you have so persistently told 
him he is ? — with no interest in study ; with no am- 
bition or effort to improve ; with no sense of responsi- 
bility ; with no respect for himself; a dunce ; low in 
his tastes and aims, — perhaps a criminal ? You know 
that it would be so : — ^and for all that your child 
is worth, you would not have such an experiment tried 
with a boy or girl of yours. 

And yet, is not what I have thus supposed dinned 
into the ears of this child, precisely what the doctrine 
of Total Depravity, in whatever form it may be held, 
insists on teaching us all concerning ourselves? It 
tells us that we are vile ; children of the devil, with no 
power to be otherwise ; opposed, in ourselves, and in 
all that we think or do, to God, as we must be until 
His Spirit shall please, independent of us, to create us 
anew. Take, for example, these formulas that Pres- 
byterian Sabbath Schools are constantly putting upon 
the lips, and, as far as they can, into the deepest convic- 
tions and hearts of their pupils, to color and determine 
all their estimates of themselves, and of their powers 
and responsibilities, — " I am, by nature, an enemy to 
God, a child of Satan, and an heir of hell," — " every 
thing I do is sinful," and " I cannot cease adding to my 
sin : " — ^and however you may have failed, heretofore, 
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to realize the tendency of such teaching, can you doubt 
that it must be mischievous ? or, will any one candidly 
say that, while a boy or girl would be morally and intel- 
lectually ruined by the course of treatment to which I 
have referred, in a school, or a home, boys or girls, or 
men or women are to be spiritually awakened and 
elevated, made abhorrent of sin, and active and earnest 
in their efiforts to forsake it, by such teachings, con- 
stantly enforced and actually believed ? 

The idea is preposterous. Tell any person, young or 
old, that he is bad, without any power to make himself 
better, persuading him really to believe it, and as far as 
such a result is possible, you make responsibility an ab- 
surdity in his estimation, and his life will be degraded 
and his conduct shaped accordingly. Tell any one that 
he absolutely cannot do a thing, and convince him that he 
cannot, and however you may preach that he ought, he 
will feel no sense of obligation to do it, and no sense 
of blame for not doing it. Hence, the whole tendency 
and inevitable influence of the doctrine of Total De- 
pravity, so far as it positively becomes a power in life, 
is evil, and only evil continually. It destroys self- 
respect. It deadens conscience. It kills aspiration. 
It discourages effort. It degrades the whole tone 
of taste and character ; and persuading its believers 
that they are the children of the devil, and must 
be, till God shall please miraculously to make them 
otherwise, it blunts, and, as far as their moral instincts 
can be repressed so as to make it possible, annihilates 
all sense of accountability, — renders them content to 
be and to do evil, and works to make them cliildren of 
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the devil in character, as it teaches them ihfij are in 
nature and in fact. 

This, unquestionably, has been the result of this doc- 
trine, to an extent we little dream of: — not to the 
extent, let it be thankfully confessed, to which the doc- 
trine has been professedly believed; — a fact which sig- 
nificantly tells of the elasticity of our nature and its 
superiority often to its creeds. But could we seethe 
eflScient forces which have contributed to stupefy con- 
science, to encourage neglect and irreligion, and to 
make men satisfied to live a low and sinful life, we 
should see an amount of mischief traceable to this doc- 
trine, so pertinaciously enforced, which would demon- 
strate it to be in the highest degree pernicious,— one 
of the most positive and fruitful agencies of demorali- 
zation operating in the world. 

And, having said this of the prevalent doctrine, need 
I dwell to point out the natural influence of our doc- 
trine in qontrast? This makes sin the voluntary deg- 
radation and dishonor of a noble nature. It tells us 
that when we consent to do evil, we discrown ourselves 
as the children of God, and go down to wallow in the^ 
dust. It tells us that God has made us in His own 
image — for noble uses and companionships ; that we 
have the power to be in virtuous attainment, through 
that help of His which is never far from any one of us,* 
whatever we will to be; that if we yield to temptation, 
and fall into sin, it is our own fault ; and thus quickening 
conscience, and intensifying our sense of accountability, 
it summons us to honor ourselves in a life becoming the 
purity, elevation, and exalted capacities of the nature 
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with which Ood has gifted iis,.as those made in EBs 
image, and His children. And this being so, I am sore 
I may assmne it as apparent that such a doctrine most 
be more devating,--more quickening to conscience, — 
more ^cient to kindle the soul to self-respect, and 
more surely productive of a healthy sense of guilt on 
account of wrong-doing, than the other. We pass, 
then, 

2. To say — what is, perhaps, bat another side of the 
point just considered — ^that the Practical Superiority 
belongs to this doctrine of ours, in its personal bear- 
ings, hecavse it makes the work qfrefamuxiian wnd of 
Christian culture so natural and intdHgible. It is at 
once the weakness and the curse of the popular the- 
ory, that it so mystifies its believers with the conflict- 
ing doctrines of utter impotence and yet of positive 
obligation, and thus so confounds and perplexes them 
in their desires for a better Ufe. How a soul opposed 
to all good, and full of all evil, all whose acts and 
all whose thoughts, — nay, whose very prayers, are 
an abomination in God's sight, — a soul absolutely un- 
able, by the necessities of its very constitution, to do 
any thing to make itself good, can be under obligation 
to be good, or can do any thing towards becoming so, 
has ever been the problem which, I had almost said, 
more than any other, has exercised the thoughts of 
theologians, and operated as a hindrance to Christian 
growth. Even those who have most ably defended the 
doctrines out of which this problem comes, have been 
obliged to confess them opposed to all our ideas of rea- 
son and right ;— to own Aemselves, with Dr. Woods, 
5* 
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of AndoTer, "perplexed and confounded" by them; 
and to say, with Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, that these 
things " cannot be explained on the common-sense pnn- 
ciples of moral government," and that the system is ^^not 
a system of common-sense, but of profound and awful 
mystery I " 

And when so much as this is acknowledged by the 
acutest minds, can we wonder that, to the mass of 
Christians, this whole subject of religion, and of " the 
way to get religion," or to become acceptable to God, 
should have seemed inexplicable — hedged about with 
insolvable difficulties ? Can we wonder that so many 
have been confused and distressed as to what they 
ought to do, or that so many others have counted it 
not worth while to perplex themselves about the sub- 
ject, and have settled into coldness and unconcern, 
with the feeling that, if they are to be converted, they 
shall be when the time comes? 

Let one case from actual life illustrate the practi- 
cal influence of the common doctrine in this respect : 
the case of Catharine Beecher. I have already once 
alluded to her in these Discourses; but the impor- 
tance of the subject, and the remarkable character 
of her testimony, will justify me in referring to her 
again. She gives this description of her religious im- 
pressions up to the age of sixteen : " I thought that 
God made me and all things, and was very great, and 
wise, and good ; that, because Adam and Eve disobeyed 
Him once only, He drove them out of Eden, and then 
so arranged it that all their descendants would be bom 
with wicked hearts, and that though this did not seem 
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just or good, it was so ; that I had such a wicked heart 
that I could not feel or act right in any thing till I had 
a new one ; that God only could give me a new heart ; 
that if I died without it, I should go to a lake of fire 
and brimstone, and be burned alive in it forever ; that 
revivals were times when God, the Holy Spirit, gave 
people new hearts ; that when revivals came, it was 
best to read the Bible, and pray and go to meetings ; 
but that " — ^please mark the statement, as showing the 
eflFect of the doctrine she believed, as a Practical 
Power — ^**but that at other timeSj it was of little 
use^ 

At length, imder the influence of "revival preaching,'^ 
she was taught to look at God as a great " Moral Gov- 
ernor," whose chief interest was to " sustain His law." 
Then there seemed to be two hinds of right and 
wrong— the " common " and the " evangelical." " Ac- 
cording to this distinction," she says, " I could not feel 
or do any thing that was right or acceptable to God, 
till my birth-gift of a depraved heart was renewed by 
a special Divine interposition. Meantime, there did 
not seem to be any direct and practical way of securing 
this supernatural interference — ^for it was to be the re- 
sult not of any efforts of mine. Moreover, all the ex- 
hortations to effort were based simply on the fact, that, 
ordinarily, those who took a certain course were se- 
lected, though I perceived that sometimes those who 
did the least were chosen, while those who did the 
most were passed by. It was this view of the case 
that had the chief influence in leading " — please par- 
ticularly to mark the statement a^in, (is a practical com- 
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mentory on the claims to special religious power made 
in behalf of these doctrines which she believed — *' in 
leading to an entire neglect of aU religious concerns. 
It was so nearly like a matter of mere chance, and there 
seemed so little adaptation of means to ends, that, to 
one so hopeful, and at the same time so practical, there 
was very little motive of any kind to lead to a reli- 
gious lifer 

At this time, she continues, " my theory of morals was, 
that to lie, steal, swear, quarrel, disobey parents and 
break the Sabbath, were sins for which I should feel 
guilty, but for not becoming a Christian, when I could 
not understand how to do it, never rested on my con- 
science as a sin, but was felt to be simply a misfortune." 
At twenty, the great grief and disappointment of her 
life occurred in the sudden death of her betrothed ; 
and she was impressed with a sense of religious needs, 
and filled with a desire for religious peace, as never 
before. She struggled, and read, and prayed, that she 
might be accepted of God. At this time, she says, " I 
hoped for nothing, cared for nothing, but to become a 
Christian. Yet no one could tell me intelligibly how to 
do it, while it was clear that all expected nothing from 
my eflforts, and that all was dependent on a divine 
afflatus that was to change the birth-gift of a depraved 
heart." And yet, all this time, when she was so wanting, 
and trying, and agonizing even, in the earnestness of 
her desire and effort to become a Christian, — at this 
very time, she says, " I was tpld the fault was all my 
own ; that it was my obstinate untvillingness to do what 
was required that alone made it necessary for God to 
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interfere." At the same time, while thus perplexed and 
agonizing in her own fruitless desire to become a Chris- 
tian, she was startled and horrified to find that her 
experience was but the experience of several of her 
dearest friends, whom she had esteemed as among the 
most thoughtful and excellent of the earth. " These 
revelations," she says, " took away all hope of any good 
from any farther eflForts of mine. At this period, I 
almost lost my reason. For some days, I thought I 
should go distracted. The first decided "change of 
mind" I now recall, was an outburst of indignation 
and abhorrence. I remember once rising, as I was 
about to oflFer my usual, now hopeless, prayer, with a 
feeling very like this — that such a God did not deserve 
to be loved ; that I would not love Him if I could, and 
I was glad I did not I "* 

Such an experience, — the experience of one, remem- 
ber, who had been most favorably circumstanced — the 
daughter of Dr. Beecher, one of the ablest and acutest 
minds of the time, and ready to give his children all 
the light and aid that any one of similar faith could 
give — such an experience, I say, needs no words of 
mine to emphasize its meaning, or to urge upon you its 
lessons upon the point now before us. I find it dif- 
ficult to understand how any intelligent person can 
read such a revelation, and still believe that a doctrine 
productive of such results can be any part of that Gos- 
pel, which God has given to awaken conscience, and 
show His children the way hpme to Him. 

In CQfttr^t with this e^pQri^jQcq pf om 90 desiring 
* " C9«»ww Sew iippUed t9 IWigiwu" 
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to find acceptance with God, but thus perplexed, 
thwarted, and discouraged by the doctrine of Total De- 
pravity and its associate doctrines — a revelation that 
doubtless opens to us the spiritual history of millions, 
consider now the experience of one believiug our doc- 
trine of Human Nature, and encouraged by it to strive 
after growth in the Christian life. In this, there is 
nothing to confuse or perplex. Every thing is intel- 
ligible, and in accordance with common sense. Every 
desire for an amended or ascending life, we are given 
to understand, is but the self-assertion of that image 
of Himself in which God has created us ; and we have 
but to go forward, we are assured, using the means 
which are always at our command, to strengthen what 
is best, and to subdue what is worst in us, to find our- 
selves aided by the Holy Spirit that is always ready to 
bless us, and thus growing in purity, in a sense of God's 
presence, in an experience of His peace, and in the as- 
surance of His acceptance. How simple and natural 
the Religious Life and the work of spiritual growth 
thus becomes! And how much more favorable to 
piety and to moral endeavor our doctrine of Human 
Nature is thus manifestly shown to be ! 

One word on another point, not often thought of, to 
this same efiect. There are times when the victim of 
evil habit, struggling and yearning for deliverance, 
feels disheartened, and ready to say. It is of no use to 
try. What word of encouragement has the doctrine 
of Total Depravity for such an one, or how can a con- 
viction of the truth of this doctrine afiect such an one, 
except to confirm him in his discouragement, and to 
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incline him to regard himself as worthless and lost? 
But our doctrine of Human Nature says to every one 
in such a case, Fight on, soul, and you shall triumph. 
You have that within you stronger than all vicious 
habits, — mightier than all the forces of sin ; and made 
in God's image and precious in His sight, you can 
never be irretrievably lost. You are able, and destined, 
through Christ as your helper, to conquer. Take him 
as your helper, and conquer now. How diflferent must 
be the effect of such a word from that spoken by the 
doctrine of Total Depravity ! If here is a man bat- 
tling with the waves for his life, which will do most 
for him, and help him to be most — to stand on the 
shore and shout. You are weak and sinking ; — you can 
do nothing for yourself, and will undoubtedly drown ; — 
or. Ho, man, keep up a good heart ; you are surely to be 
saved ; you haVe strength to hold out, if you will ; only 
use what God has given you, and trust in Hiip, and 
you'll come safe to land ? Say, which will do most for 
him ? I need not answer : — and on every account on 
which the latter message would do most for one in such 
a case, our doctrine of Human Nature has the advan- 
tage, as a power to encourage and strengthen souls for 
the mastery over sin. 

And as the Practical Superiority thus belongs to our 
doctrine of Human Nature, in its bearings on the per- 
sonal character of the believer, so, it is time now that 
I should pass to say 

n. It belongs to it, no less, in its influence on our 
views and feelings towards others. 
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1. In the first place, consider how mxuih hroader and 
tenderer are the sympaihicB which it enjoins and nur- 
tures. While the common doctrine bids us see in the 
great mass of mankind — certainly in all the sinful, 
those who are wholly corrupt, with nothing good in 
them, given over of God to Satan, and, undoubtedly, 
destined, as worthless, to people the realms of woe for- 
ever, we see all as God's children, with an untold 
opulence of spiritual powers within them, — worth re- 
covering, — destined, certainly, to be recovered, and 
needing only to be quickened into the required eflfort, 
to show their kindred with God, and the wealth and 
worth of the nature He has given them. 

Our doctrine of Human Natmre suffers nothing like 
contempt — except of base character,^— never of any 
man or woman, however base. It forbids distrust. 
It teaches us to say — 

* I may not scorn the meanest thing 

That on the earth doth crawl. 
The slave who would not burst his chain, 

The tyrant in his hall. 
The vile oppressor who hath made 

The widowed mother mourn. 
Though soulless he may seem to stand, 

-I cannot, dare not scorn. 
The darkest night that shrouds the sky 

Of beauty hath a share : 
The blackest heart hath sighs to tell 

That God still lingers there." 

What has the comjnon doctrine that can furnish miy 
such instructions? or that can for a moment hegin to 
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make ns so coi&acioiis of the claims of humanityr 
so interest our affectioDS in all who bear the human 
form, — or so broaden our sympathies towards them ? 
One looking upon the world throu^ the theory of the 
Church may be saddened to think that there are so 
many in a condition so hopeless ; but this feeling of 
sadness is necessarily mitigated in precise proportion 
as one believes them corrupt and worthless in the 
'sight of God. It is only as we hear God saying, 
" All souls are mine," and see in all something that 
still makes them His image, and as such, infinitely 
precious in His sight, that our sympathies become 
quickest and our affections most tender and fraternal 
towards them ; only thus are we most rebuked for 
indifference or unkindness, and most incited to feel 
and to work in their behalf. 

2. And this suggests that the Practical Superiority 
we are claiming, belongs to the social influence of our 
doctrine, in the second place, hecatiae of its power to 
animate and encourage to effort for the sinful. Take 
any poor sinful soul — a drunkard, — a criminal, who 
has been draggled in the dust and mire of wrong — 
and according to the doctrine of Total Depravity, what 
is he? A cinder from the furnace of being, out of 
which all substance of good is consumed ; — a lump of 
corruption, that can be made morally worth anything 
only by a miracle of Divine power, and that, without 
this, must be cast away forever. And in such a view 
of the fallen one, what incentive, or encouragement 
have we to labor for his restoration ? 
But regard him, as our doctrine of Human Nature 
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presents him — as a jewel, however unwrought, or en- 
cased in the accretions of evil, of infinite worth in itself, 
and in God's sight ; — as a precious soul, that has lost 
its way, or slipped by the roadside ;— as a traveller, 
self-betrayed, or one that has fallen among thieves, who 
have stripped, and wounded, and left him half-dead, 
but with the breath of life, and all the rich and noble 
possibilities of a child of God still within him; — as one 
destined to be found and redeemed by him who came 
to seek and recover all the lost — and at once, bow 
many motives appeal to us to labor for him I and how 
inexcusable we are if we do not persist in eflforts for 
his recovery I The believer in Total Depravity may be- 
come discouraged in philanthropic and reformatory 
eflFort ; but the Universalist, consistently with his doc- 
trine of Human Nature, never. As long as there is 
life there is hope, because we see that there is always 
something good even in the soul farthest gone, or 
most deeply fallen, — some spark of the Divine life, — 
some remnant of God's image, which is yet to be suffi- 
cient to ensure its restoration to God, and its entrance 
into the inheritance of the redeemed. Others than 
Universalists, it is true, labor as if this were the fact ; 
but who except Universalists have the warrant and the 
motive for it, in the doctrine of Human Nature which 
they cherish ? 

I will not further pursue the subject. Much more 
presses upon me to be said ; but I have spoken as long 
as I ought — and with what has been suggested, you 
may be left, each for yourselves, to pursue the theme 
into further illustrations and applications. Enough, I 
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am sure, has been said to show that, whether we re- 
gard the subject in its individual or social relations, 
the practical advantage is altogether with our doctrine 
of Human Nature, and that it is efl&cient, as the doctrine 
of innate depravity never can be, to sharpen and inten- 
sify the sense of moral accountability ; to nurture self- 
respect ; to create a loathing of sin ; to take away all 
excuses for religious neglect ; to animate to Christian 
culture ; to move the heart to a philanthropic interest 
in all men; and to urge to hopeful and persistent 
labor even for the soul that is feeblest and farthest out 
of the way. 

Let us, then, appreciate the argument that is thus 
furnished for the truth of this better doctrine of Hu- 
man Nature. Especially, let us illustrate its efficiency 
as a Practical Power, by honoring ourselves in lives 
that shall give best expression to the capacities and 
worth of the nature with which we are endowed, and 
by honoring mankind in the largeness of our sym- 
pathies, and the tenderness of our aflFections towards 
all who bear the image of God, and in readiness to 
give earnest and Christian labor for the good of man. 
And seeing in Christ the only perfect representative 
of our highest capacities, and the Helper only through 
whom can we attain to noblest manhood, or woman- 
hood, let us learn of him and live in him — ^becoming 
strong through the inspirations of his example ; — large 
and pure through the inflowing of his spirit ; — and 
thus, through an increasing likeness to him, exhibit 
more of that image of God in which He has made us 
as immortal souls. 



" and all ye are brethren : ... for One is your Father whieh is 

in Hearen." — Matthew xxiii. 8, 9. 

Among the first questions likely to occur to a reflect- 
ing mind, on awakening to a consciousness of its won" 
derful being here, next to the questions, Who or 'what 
am I? and, What power has placed me here? — ^is the 
question, Who are these by whom I am surrounded? 
What are their relations to each other and to me ? 

Independent of Christianity, such inquiries have 
usually received only the narrowest solutions. Clans 
and nations have limited the idea of relationship. Oc- 
casionally, some man of broad nature seems to have 
risen into something like an apprehension of the unity 
of mankind, and to have interpreted their relations in 
the spirit of the old Roman, who said, " I am a man, 
and whatsoever concerns men concerns me." But these 
have been exceptional cases, and without Christianity, 
men have regarded each other — ^not as one race, but as 
many races and interests, without any organic connec- 
tion, or absolute brotherhood, and related only as the 
intercourse and exigencies of society have established 
artificial relations between them. The infidel philoso- 
pher Hobbes even went so far as to lay it down as an 
axiom, " that whatsoever is consequent to a time of 

(116) 
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/ irar, when every man is enemy to every man, is conse- 



qoent to the time wherein men live without other seen* 
rity than what their own strength and their own inven- 
tion shall fornish" — thus pronouncing men, by nature, 
absolutely the enemies of each other. 

Our present business, however, is not with opinions 
outside of Christianity, but with the Universalist doc- 
trine of Human Relationship in contrast with the com- 
mon theory. Our relations to each other, we shall all 
agree, are determined by our relations to God : — and 
the exposition of the common theory of Human Nature, 
given by the eminent authorities cited in our last dis- 
course, sufficiently shows what are the natural relations 
of mankind to God, as thus defined. ^ It is the doom 
of all men," as one of the latest authorities quoted 
affirms, that they " conmience existence out of fellow- 
ship with Gk)d," and " as having forfeited His favor f 
— or, as the Westminster "Shorter Catechism,'' re- 
vised for use in Sabbath Schools, declares, "All man- 
kind, by their fall, lost communion with God, are under 
His wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the 
miseries in this life, to death itself, and to the pains 
of hell forever." Accordingly, the theory is, that men 
are, by nature, out of God's spiritual family. Through 
the sin of Adam, we are spiritually orphanized, or made 
children of the devil. God is simply our Creator — as 
He is the Creator of the beasts, or as a mechanic id the 
creator of a machine ; but we can claun no moral rela- 
tionship to Him. " Mitn," says a popular writer be- 
longing to this school of thought, defining our relations 
to God; '* is (mly like God in being U^ tmUke Sim 
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than the stocks and stones, ... or as the top of a 
molehill may be more like the sun than the bottom. It 
is nearer y without partaking any more of the nature of 
the sun I" By nature, then, according to this theory, 
we are related, through any connection we have with 
Gk)d, only as several houses, built by the same carpen- 
ter, or as brutes, the product of the same creative power, 
are related. For any nearer relationship, we must look 
to our common parentage in the father of lies. 

But God, this theory continues, has been pleased, of 
His grace, to make provision for our introduction into 
His spiritual family. " By the propitiation of our Saviour, 
and the communication of his merit," eminent authority 
says," " sinners become adopted children of God." The 
Romans had a law, under which it was customary for 
those who had no children to adopt children into their 
family, who assumed their name and became entitled to 
all the privileges of those who were children by birth. 
And this, the theologians of the church would have 
us understand, substantially illustrates the manner in 
which men become the children of God, and so, spirit- 
ually, brethren. Orphanized, or children of the devil, 
by nature, through faith in Christ, we may have his 
righteousness imputed to us. Supematurally regener- 
ated by the power of God, our old nature is taken 
away and a new nature imparted, and henceforth, we 
are adopted into the Divine household, and become thus 
related as the sons and daughters of God. But only 
ttiose thus, through faith and the imputation of Christ^s 
merits, adopted into God's family, are His children, or 
brothers and sisters in any positive and spiritual sense : 
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— aiid as related to such, all others are aliens, baying 
really nothing in common with them. Hence the dis- 
tinction, with which we are so &miliar, between " God's 
people," and " the world's people." Our race is thus 
divided in twain. A partition wall, high as heaven 
and deep as hell, is built up between the two sections — 
on the one side, the " saints," adopted of God and breth- 
ren and sisters in the Lord ; — on the other side, the 
" sinners," outcasts, children of wrath, having neither 
part nor lot with the others. 

This, then, is the Church's theory of Human Relation- 
ship : — ^a theory, let it thankfully be said, from which 
the moral nature of not a few, professing still to hold 
evangelical opinions, is revolting, and which, were such 
giving their theory, would, possibly, in some respects, 
be stated differently. But this is the old and genuine 
theory, logically and consistently stated ; and such as 
would modify the statement do not represent the actual 
doctrines of the church squarely and logically put — only 
the rebellion of conscience and common sense against 
them, and the mongrel and inconsistent theories into 
which they are transformed, when softened, smoothed, 
and rounded to suit the advancing religious sentiment 
of the time. 

I might adduce authorities indefinitely to show that 
I have stated the common theory correctly. I will con- 
tent myself with reading from our neighbor. Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Thompsons-distinguished as an exponent of so- 
called " liberal Orthodoxy."* He lays it down as one 

* " Love and Penalty : or, Eternal Fumshment consiUent toUk the 
Fatherhood of God."* 
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of Ms fondamental propositions, that " Tlvt higJi and 
sacred Fatherhood which the Oospd reveals^ is a Father' 
hood in Christ towards those who hve J7m, and not a 
general Fatherhood of indiscriminate love and liessing 
for the raoe;^^ and he says, " There is a general sense in 
which OtoA is styled the Father of mankind ; viz., as the 
Author of their being and the providential Supporter of 
their life. In this sense, also, he is said to be the 
Father of lights — the author and head of the physical 
creation ; and the Father of all creatures, as well as 
of the spirits of all flesh." (p. 117.) " But this general 
use of the term Father, to denote the Author and Sup- 
porter of life, does not carry with it those ideas of 
special kindness or parental favoritism, which some as- 
sociate with the name. The privileges and promises 
which spring from the divine Fatherhood are pledged 
to those who by their personal character, as formed by 
divine grace, are brought into a special relation of filial 
love and obedience. Christ taught his disciples to pray 
* Our Father.' " (p. 118.) "This filial relationship is 
always conditioned upon the renunciation of the world," 
(p. 119.) " Those who will not make Ood their Father 
by accepting His grace in Jesus Clirist, must meet Him 
hereafter only as their Judge. God is a Father to as 
many as come to Him through Christ. He will be your 
Father if you will penitently and truly seek His 
grace." (p. 124.) 

To this so-called evangelical theory of Human Re- 
lationship, ours stands opposed in every particular. 
Our interpretation of the doctrine of Christianity on 
this point can in no way t)e so well expressed, as in 
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our Lord's words in the text — '* All ye are brethren ; 
.... for One is your Father which is in Heaven." 
These words were spoken by our Lord to the disciples, 
of their relations to himself and the Father ; but we 
believe they were designed to express a universal truth, 
and to explain the relations existing between all men, 
as brethren, and Gk>d as the common Father of the 
race. The universal Fatherhood of God and the uni- 
versal Brotherhood of man, as we read the New 
Testament, arc the central truths of the Gk)spel. As 
touching the essential relations of souls, therefore, 
we know of no orphans ; — of no partition walls ; — 
of no aliens or strangers ; — and of no such mon- 
strous thing as the Church' means by adoption into 
God's family. Not by adoption, but by the necessities 
of sjriritual being, — ^by the everlasting ties of nature 
and of moral paternity, all souls are God's children, 
we aflSrm: — and no sin, we believe, can strike its 
corrosions deep enough to make a child of God any 
thing but a child of God, and a brother and sister of 
all mankind. Humanity is one — externally broken, 
indeed, by the distinctions of nation and color, of con- 
dition and character, but in essence, only one — as any 
number of children bom of the same parents are one ; 
as the body with its many members is one. Wherever 
man meets man, no matter how widely diflfering in 
complexion, language, or character, there brother meeta 
brother, and a brother's regard should be given, and, 
if need require, a brother's offices of help should be per- 
formed. The same blood runs through us all. The 
same common heart beats in us all. As the apostle says, 
6 
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" There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female," but all are 
one — children of the same Father ; partakers of the 
same nature ; the redeemed of the same Lord ; travel- 
lers to the same final Home, where, at length, we shall 
all be gathered, 

" No wanderer lost — 
A family in Heaven." 

Here, then, we have the prevalent doctrine and our 
doctrine of Human Relationship in contrast. I will 
not stop now to characterize the former, as it seems to 
me to deserve ; nor will I ask you to compare the two, 
and say which is the more consistent, reasonable, prob- 
able, — or which the better accords with our sym- 
pathetic instincts, — or which is the more in keeping 
with the character and government of a God, of whom 
Christ constantly speaks as " the Father," and whom 
he describes as impartial in His love, — ^kind even to 
the unthankful and the evil. The temptation is strong 
to indulge in such a digression ; but confining myself 
to the business immediately in hand, let me ask you, 
simply, to look at the two, and say which, practically, 
is fitted to exert the healthier influence ; to make men 
most to each other ; and to do most for the cultivation 
of a broad and genial spirit of brotherhood, and for the 
furtherance of Christian ends. We &2iyj ours, evi- 
dently — and for several reasons. 

1. It brings men doser together, and, through the as- 
surance of tJieir essential unity, fosters wider and more 
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positive sympathies and a deeper sense of common in- 
terests. The great diflBculty of the world, socially, has 
always been that men are too far apart. There has 
been too much individualism ; — too much selfishness; — 
too much acting, each one for himself, as if each one's in- 
terests were distinct from all the rest, or, too often, as 
if they could be best promoted only by preying on the 
interests of others. Hence, the divisions and conten- 
tions, — ^ttie classes and castes, — the jealousies, antago- 
nisms and fierce competitions, — ^the readiness to deceive, 
to take advantage of weakness or ignorance, and to 
practice imposition, fraud, and oppression, which have 
always, more or less, marked the social relations of 
mankind. Not that, as Hobbes theorized, men are 
naturally enemies to each other j but an undue selfish- 
ness has caused them to pursue their own ends, without 
sufficiently regarding the rights or interests of others. 
This state of things, it is one of the chief aims of 
Christianity to correct ; but this state of things it is the 
direct office of the prevalent doctrine of Human Relation- 
ship to encourage and promote. What is needed is a 
consciousness of positive relationship ; — a feeling that 
we are bound up in the same great bundle of being 
together, and that the interest of each is identical with 
the interest of all ; — in one word, a spirit of brother- 
liood. But what is there in the prevalent doctrine of 
Human Relationship to beget, or even to authorize, any 
such feeling ? As we are born, indeed, according to 
this doctrine, we are brothers and sisters in a com- 
mon bondage to evil ; but once adopted as God's chil- 
dren, we liave nothing in common with those on the 



1 
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other side of the wall. They are not in God's family, 
and we have no kindred with them — our nature being 
regenerate and sanctified, and theirs unregenerate and 
corrupt. There is no aiich thing as an absolute uni- 
versal brotherhood. What must the effect of such 
ideas be but, inevitably, so far as they really affect 
character, to divide men? — to narrow and localize 
sympathy ? — to foster prejudices ? — and to perpetuate 
the very state of things which it is the labor of Chris- 
tianity to discountenance and overcome ? 

Try the case here among yourselves. Let this 
Church represent the world, and suppose yourselves 
shut in here, to live and to die. And now, let the idea 
prevail among you, that you are related by nature only 
as the heirs of a common corruption, but that some of 
you have, by adoption, become the children of God, 
and, therefore, brethren, while all the rest are outcasts 
and aliens, foreigners from God and foreigners from 
those adopted into His family : — ^and what will be the 
effect ? Will it not be to estrange and sunder you ? 
Will it not be to forbid any feeling of brotherhood, 
and to prevent any idea of a mutual interest? Won't 
affection be stifled and narrowed? Won't sympathy 
and cooperation be hindered ? And if you are not led 
to think each one for himself, without regard to others, 
will there not be clans and clannish feuds and jealousies 
among you, which will make your relations any thing 
but cordial, fraternal, or Christian ? 

But alter the supposition. Amidst your jealousies and 
feuds, let the conviction grow among you that you are 
all members of one family, — alike children of the same 
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Gbd; — ^with the same common interests, and that the 
good of one can in no way be so well promoted as by 
the promotion of the good of all : — ^and to the same ex- 
tent in which this conviction really takes possession of 
you, will not all your relationa become harmonized, 
and a family feeling be made to pervade all your 
hearts, and a spirit of brotherhood and of mutual * 
service show itself in all your dealings and actions ? 

Or, take another illustration : Here are two men dis- 
puting, or aiming to impose upon, or to overreach, each 
otlier. 1* hey are strangers — or are known to each 
other only as the associations of business have brought 
them together. How can you best induce them to 
desist from their dispute, or evil designs, and melt 
them into love and sympathy ? By telling them that one 
is an adopted child of God, and the other a child of 
Satan ? By telling them that they partake in conmion 
of a corrupt and wicked nature, and arc probably bound 
to the same destmy of endless woe? By telling 
them even that God has been graciously pleased to 
adopt them both into His family ? Or, by telling them 
that they are brothers — ^by no artificial ties of adoption, 
but in intrinsic nature, and by an equal relation to 
God, — that what is for the interest of one is for the 
interest of both, and that they are linked together as 
members one of anotlTer for time and eternity ? Need 
I say which of these assurances, actually realized, will 
awaken their best affections, and lead them to grasp 
hands in fraternal regard, and in a mutual desire to 
deal kindly and justly together ? 

The trouble now is that men do not know each 
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other; do not recognize the family likeness; do not 
feel the force of family ties linking them together, and 
drawing upon their hearts. Hence, the absence of the 
family spirit. And it has ever been the weakness, as 
it is the condemnation, of the prevalent doctrine of 
Human Relationship, that, as we have seen, it has 
nothing to encourage this family spirit, but that its 
entire tendency has been in the opposite direction. 
The only hope of the world, socially, is in this doc- 
trine of ours, re-aflSrming the doctrine that fell from 
the lips of Christ. Its work is to reveal men to each 
other ; to show to every man a brother in every other 
man — ^whether he be king or beggar, — ^black or white, 
— criminal or saint; to bring men close enough to- 
gether to hear the beating of each other's hearts, and 
to feel the vibration of that electric chord of sympathy, 
which runs through all human souls and links them 
into one. 

You have seen, all of you, specimens of what we 
call coral, perforated with cavities, which give it some- 
thing the appearance of a honey-comb. I once at- 
tended an interesting lecture, during which the lec- 
turer exhibited such a specimen, and told us that what 
we call coral is but the skeleton of the living creature; 
that, in a state of life, each of these cavities is in- 
habited by a distinct individual ; and yet, he said, the 
individuals are so connected that the mass, however 
large, is but one organic creature, — ^feeling a touch or 
injury at any point throughout the whole. And as 
the lecturer exhibited his specimen, and told us that 
an injury inflicted here, would be felt there, and 
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throughout the entife mass, I could u(^ but think how 
exquisitely God had symbolized in this, almost the 
lowest form of life, the organic unity of our race, illus- 
trating the meaning of the apostle, when he says that 
" we, being many, are one body in Christ, and. every 
one members^ one of another; and whether one member 
suflFer, all the members suffer with it ; or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it." In the 
light of such an illustration, we see a new meaning in 
Whittier's fine words — 

" The warp and woof of all destinies 

Are woven fast, 
linked in sympathy, like the keys 

Of an organ vast. 
Pluck but one thread, and the web you mar; 

Break but one 
Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 

Through all will run." 

What, socially, does the world need so much as that 
men should be made conscious of such an organic 
unity? And to educate them into such a conscious- 
ness, — to tear down the partition- walls which now 
divide them, — to destroy the unnatural distinctions 
which are interrupting the kindly flow of their sym- 
pathies, and thus to bring them together, feeling 
their brotherhood, and true to it — this is the work of 
our doctrine of Human Relationship ; — a work which 
no other doctrine has the power to do, and on account 
of its fitness for which, the superiority of this doctrine 
as a Practical Power must be conceded by all. 

II. Our doctrine has this Practical Superiority, also, 
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as a more ^ect^ol rebuke of eocdvMvenesa and apirittud 
pride. The disposition to lord it over God's heritage, 
— to put on airs of superior sanctity, — to arro- 
gate the priyilege of standing in special nearness to 
God, and the right, therefore, to despise and separate 
themselves from others, and to gather their garments 
about them to avoid contact with the unclean, saying, 
" Stand by thyself : for I am holier than thou," — ^this 
has ever been one of the besetting sins of the religious 
class, as a doss. It has done more than ahnost any 
thing else, to occasion the entire absence of sympathy 
between what is called the church, and the world, and 
to cause religion to be r^arded as a thing of sancti- 
monious pretence, rather than as a vital goodness. 

The Pharisees of old furnish a good type of this 
kind of piety. And what made them what they were ? 
They did not believe in Human Brotherhood. They 
thought themselves the special favorites of God, and 
looked on all who were not like themselves as alien 
from Him, or as far less esteemed in His sight. TJiey 
were the saints, broadly separated from Gentile dogs, 
and publicans, and sinners : — and their exclusiveness 
and spiritual arrogance, — their haughty and supercilious 
disgust of all whom they accounted sinners, and their 
constant fault-finding with Christ because he was will- 
ing to minister to them, — their boastfulness and self- 
righteousness, so keenly pictured and rebuked in the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican — all these 
were but the legitimate results of the ideas they 
cherished. And yet, will any one of you tell me in 
what respect their ideas as to their relations to God 
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and to the world, essentially differed firom the doctrine 
of the Church concerning Human Relationship, as 
cherished to-day ? There is no difference in substance, 
however there may be in form. Hence, the similarity 
of results produced. The so-called evangelical type 
of religion to-day, as always, is a Pharisaic type of 
religion : — a religion that talks of " God's people" and 
of "the world's people;" — a religion that puts on 
airs of superiority, — and turns up its nose at heretics, 
carefully gathering up its robes lest they should 
touch them, and priding itself on the special favor 
of God ; — ^a religion that haughtily holds itself aloof 
from the world, and assumes to dispense its patronage, 
or to " give the cold shoulder " to whomsoever it will, 
and that, with cool assurance, talks of "we, the 
saints," and " you, the sinners." 

A Christian brother*— one of our best ministers, and 
one of the world's purest and noblest men, was excluded, 
not long ago, from what was called " a Union prayer- 
meeting," virtually on the grdbid that he was not one 
of " God's people," and that he could come into such a 
meeting only as a subject of conversion, with no right 
to take part in it for the conversion of others ; and 
whenever a so-called evangelical minister, or church- 
member, talks with one of another faith, or with one 
who is not a church-member, it is almost invariably — 
there are occasionally genial and refreshing exceptions, 
but, as the rule, it is as if there were a great dis- 
tance between them ; — as if he or she, the minister 
or the church-member, were a long way above us — a 

• Rev. A. J. Patterson, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
6* 
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good deal nearer God ; — as if we were heathen, 
straight on the road to hell, and they were saints, — 
members of God's cabinet, stooping to plead with ns 
not to be damned! And this only illustrates the 
whole tone and spirit of too much of the piety of those 
who call themselves the evangelical people of Qod. It 
is a piety of assumption, — of separatism, — of spiritual 
pride, and, to no small extent, of self-righteousness, 
that esteems itself to be righteous and despises others ; 
a piety that reads the Bible even as if all God's prom- 
ises and words of tenderness were for itself, and that 
appropriates the broad and universal declarations of 
truth as intended only for its saintly caste I 

Do not so far misunderstand me as to suppose that I 
find any pleasure in saying these things, or that I say 
them for the sake of saying them, or in any unkindness 
of feeling towards those concerned. I say them sorrow- 
fully — ^as things known to you all, and as things neces- 
sary to be said to illustrate the fruits of the prevalent 
Church doctrine of Human Relationship. I do not 
wonder that things should be so. I do not know that 
I really blame any one that they are so. The tone and 
spirit thus assumed and exhibited are the right tone 
and spirit, if this theory of Human Relationship is 
true, — the only tone and the only spirit which our breth- 
ren and friends should exhibit, or which can be justified 
in them : — and my only wonder is that this type of 
piety is not more presumptuous, and that there are so 
many, genial and liberal men and women as there 
are among those sympathizing with these ideas. But 
who can tell the mischief that this, spirit of assumption 
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— of reKgions pride and pretentions arrogance, has 
done and is doing in the world — in separating men, — 
in breaking society up into cliques and fragments, — ^in 
fostering exclusiveness, — in making neighborly inter- 
course and offices of charity dependent on the color of 
one's faith, or the position of one's sect, — ^and so in 
making religion a butt of the scoffing and the sport of 
the profane, weakening and destroying its power for 
good? 

Need I say how entirely diflferent our faith is fitted 
to make all these things ? This does not overlook any 
distinctions there may be in character, or count them 
as of no importance. It specially emphasizes these 
distinctions. But it tells us that whatever our char- 
acter — saints or sinners, we are all God's children ; — 
all partakers of one nature ; — ^all brethren of one fam- 
ily ; — all destined through penitence and the love of 
God to the same home ; — that no difference of charac- 
ter can make any difference in absolute relations, or 
justify any other than a spirit of the tenderest interest 
and the warmest sympathy. "Where is boasting, 
then ? " What ground is there for arrogance, or pride, 
or any feeling of intrinsic superiority in the sight of 
God, or in our relations to one another? Pride is 
rebuked. Arrogance and assumption are forbidden. 
Self-righteousness is made impossible ; and whatever 
difference of character there may be between us and 
others, the only feeling we can have is a feeling of 
thankfulness for whatever virtue we may, through 
God's help, have attained ; a feeling of grief that our 
brethren and sisters, just as dear in God's sight and 
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worth just as much in themselves as we are, should be in 
any respect less yirtuous ; and a feeling of joy that the 
time is coming when they, too, shall be awakened to 
know God and themselves, and through Christ, be 
quickened into a life of faith and love, and be glad in 
the Lord with us for ever. But 

in. Our doctrine of Human Eelationship has the 
Practical Superiority, as an inspiration to moral and 
philanthropic labor for the good of man. It has ever 
been the misfortune of the world, that men have been 
disposed to limit their charities and kindly offices and 
ministeries of help to family, sect, color, or nation. 
Man simply as rtian has not had that consideration to 
which he is entitled. Lying stripped and half-dead by 
the way, priests and Levites, lovers of color or of class 
have looked on him, and failing to see the sign which 
demands their interest, have passed by on the other 
side. And if there is any thing in the popular theory 
of Human Relationship to induce a diflferent state of 
things, I confess I would be glad to know what it is — 
for I do not perceive'it. Encouraging some to account 
themselves God's children, adopted into special favor- 
itism with Him, this theory tells such to regard others 
as outcasts from God, worthless, unless they can be 
brought to believe after a certain form and to join a 
certain Church, and so be saved from a future endless 
hell. Why, then, should they do for such? What 
wonder if the question concerning the fallen, or suffer- 
ing, assumes a sectarian form, and asks. Do they belong 
to our Church, or believe our creed, or are they going 
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to heaven, or can they be induced to go to heaven, our 
way? Or, what wonder, human nature being what it 
is, that if these questions must be answered in the 
negative, the work to be done for them should be left 
to Samaritans, or outsiders, who care less for creeds or 
^ sects, and think only of man and of his present succor 
and deliverance ? 

I know that there have been, and that there are, 
large and noble souls, superior to all such limitations, 
who, while professing the common creed, talk of God 
as the Father of all, and are interested in all humane 
and philanthropic labor. I would not seem to overlook 
or forget them. I honor them. I thank God that 
there are so many of them — superior to the narrowing* 
influence of their creed, and carrying great and generous 
hearts in their bosoms, notwithstanding. But they take 
counsel of their large hearts, and not of their nar- 
row creed. What I am speaking of is the tendency 
of the received theory of Human Relationship, and of 
the naturalness of the results that are not seldom wit- 
nessed in connection with it. 

And let me ask, as still furthei^ illustrating the point 
I am making, whether you have never observed how 
few of the so-called evangelical ministers and prominent 
church-members are actively interested in moral and 
philanthropic labor — except as they can make it. tribu- 
tary to some sectarian or so-called religious end ? I 
do not know how it is here in New York. I have 
not lived here long enough to become familiar with 
the facts. But in all the communities in which I have 
before lived, and where I have had opportunities to 
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know the facts, the active laborers for moral reform— 
those who have been the working men in the cause of 
Temperance, and in the Anti-Slavery cause, — those who 
have wrought against the Gallows, and for the amelio- 
ration of criminal law, — those who have been the most 
forward and earnest men and women in charitable 
societies, and in all purely humanitarian efifort, have 
not, to any extent, been the so-called evangelical min- 
isters and church-members of those communities, but 
those in sympathy with quite another doctrine of. Hu- 
man Nature and Human Relationship. I have been 
somewhat conversant, during the past twenty years, 
with escaped slaves, and with colored men ; and their 
invariable testimony has been that, among no other 
classes, have they found such a readiness to recognize 
their humanity, and to render them aid, on the simple 
ground that they were men and women, without re- 
gard to any questions of theology or of sect, as among 
Universalists and Unitarians — especially among the 
ministers: and who, familiar with its history, does 
not remember how the so-called evangelical relig- 
ionists of the country — as a doss — withheld them- 
selves from the Washingtonian Reform, when they 
found that they could not control it for proselyting 
or sectarian ends ? * 

* Reading the above to Rev. Dr. Sawyer, for bo many years the 
faithful standard-bearer of Uniyersalism in New York City, he in- 
formed me that one of the leading Washingtonians in the city assured 
him, that the so-called evangeUcal ministers were among the greatest 
obstacles in their work ; and Dr. Sawyer added, still farther, that, 
with the exception of two or three Methodist clergymen, no each 
minister could be found in New York to address a Washingtonian 
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I say these things in no inyidious spirit, but, as I just 
, remarked, simply to indicate the fact that it is not 
in connection with the usaal theory of Human Rela- 
tionship that we are to look for the most work done 
for man as man — without regard to theological or 
sectarian ends or uses. 

The same thing has been said by others. Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, a distinguished Methodist minister, late of 
Ohio, visited Boston, some three or four months since, 
and writing of the various churches there, ^ to the 
Methodist Advocate and' Journal^ said, "The Protes- 
tant churches of Boston rank as to numbers in the fol- 
lowing order, viz., Congregationalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Unitarians and Episcopalians. The Unitarians 
are the most wealthy, and it is but just to say that they 
are the most active and liberal in aR public enterprises. 
No scheme of education, or charity, or improvement 
lacks their hearty sympathy and support. Indeed, they 
are the chief hope of the poor around them" A larger 
acquaintance with the facts would have led Dr. 
Thompson to include the Universalists, as, according to 
their means and numbers, equally deserving of mention 
in this connection as the Unitarians. To the same 
effect, also, a good Baptist deacon, in South Boston, once 
said, to justify the service of a protracted meeting at 
the same time as a charity lecture, " We are engaged 
in converting men to religion ; the Unitarians and 
Universalists will look after the poor.'' 

Now, I do not, by any means, appropriate for Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians aU that seems to be thus 
implied, — for it would not be true nor just. But this 
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latter remark illustrates the stand-point from which it 
is the tendency of the prevalent views to induce their 
believers to look at this subject. It is our work, 
their doctrine naturally educates them to feel, to save 
those who can be saved from hell, and to look after 
such : Let others attend to the purely moral and 
philanthropic work of the world — the work that aims 
to make men temperate, free, virtuous, comfortable and 
happy here. Hence, the fact, known to all who have any 
acquaintance with the subject, that our reforms and 
philanthrophic efforts have not, usually, originated in 
the Church, or been carried forward at first by the so- 
called religious class. Originating, for the most part, 
outside of this circle, they have been taken hold of by 
the Church only when they have come to command at- 
tention, and when the opportunity has thus appeared 
to use them for theological or sectarian ends : — :o 
that Henry Ward Beecher once said that the Church, 
in its relations to all such movements, was like the 
baggage-wagons, lumbering along behind an army, 
instead of acting the part of the vanguard, leading the 
march. 

Wholly different is the state of things brought about 
by OUT doctrine of Human Relationship, so far as it 
really becomes an element of life, " Our neighbor,** 
this tells us, 

" is the suffering man 
Though at the farthest pole." 

Our brethren and sisters, all these are who need to 
be aided or reformed ; — our brothers and sisters, all 
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these drunken aj|d brutalized ones, destroying them- 
selves, and making all connected with them wretch- 
ed ; — our brothers and sisters, these gamblers and deb- 
auchees, forgetting all moral obligation and spending 
life in sin ; — our brother, that murderer with his hands 
reddened with the blood of his fellow-man ; — our broth- 
ers and sisters, these millions of slaves, pining in their 
chains, and crying, O God, how long ? — or, worse still, 
content to be slaves ; — our brothers and sisters, all these 
abandoned, vile, or suffering ones, — God's children, part 
and parcel of us, calling upon us, though they speak 
not, for the succor and help they need. Their degra- 
dation is our degradation. Their suffering is our suf- 
fering. Every stripe on the back of a slave is a stripe 
on our own. Every indignity or wrong heaped on a 
human being is an indignity or wrong against us, and 
as such is our personal concern. And for the sake of 
our common humanity, wherever there is want, or 
weakness, or degradation, or woe, — with no questions 
to ask about color, or creed, — ^with no thought to in- 
dulge about salvation from the wrath of God and a 
future endless hell, we are bidden to give the sympathy 
and help required— assured that he or she to whom 
it is given is deserving of it, and that whatever is done 
in any way to bless men, is so much done to lift them 
into that spiritual elevation, in which alone the soul is 
most blessed, and unto yrhich all are at some time to 
attain. Is it needful, then, that we should pursue the 
subject further, to see the Practical Superiority of Uni- 
versalism in this respect? 
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My friends, it is a great theme — ^this to which our 
attention has thus been given. I am painfully conscious 
how inadequate to it are these words I have spoken. 
I should find it difficult, — ^nay, quite impossible to ex- 
press to you my sense of the importance of this doctrine 
of Human Brotherhood, in itself, or as a regenerative 
force in the world. Very sad and very dark the world 
is, as we look out upon it, and think of the strifes and 
divisions, — of the diflferences of race and character and 
condition, — of the wars and oppressions and rivalries 
and wrongs, that make up so much of its history. But 
with the light of this great truth, shining upon it from 
the Fatherhood of God and the Cross of Christ, what 
a diflferent aspect it wears ! — and how pleasant it is to 
see that, after all, there are no strangers, no foreigners ' 
here I — that it is all one family, and that these strifes 
and wrongs and differences are but temporary disturb- 
ances among those who have not yet known each other 
as brothers and sisters, but who are thus to know each 
other, and who are yet to dwell together in fraternal 
love and harmony ! See what the spirit of Brother- 
hood has done — as it has gone forth from the life and 
truth of Christ, despite the errors which have obscured 
and denied it I See the hospitals it has built ! See 
the institutions of mutual help it has created ! See the 
laws it has softened and refined ! See the hearts it 
has enlarged, and the souls it has consecrated to the 
service of humanity ! See the evils it has mitigated ; 
the fallen it has lifted up ; the sinful it has reformed; 
the suflfering it has relieved ; the slaveries it has abol- 
ished ; the thrones of oppression it has undermined ; 
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the eloser relationship into which it has brought man- 
kind ; the generous sympathies it has fostered, and the 
genial influences it has di£Fiised through society and 
into all human affairs I 

And if this has been done while the fact of Human 
Brotherhood has been denied by the Church, what may 
we not expect as this fact comes to be generally per- 
ceived, and this doctrine of Christ — ^^ Ye are all breth- 
ren, for one is your Father which is in Heaven," goes 
forth fully apprehended, to work its legitimate results 
in the Church and in the world ! How different will 
become the relations of those who call themselves 
Christians, and instead of the bigotry and intolerance 
and sectarian bitterness now seen, how will the world 
be blessed by their toleration, charity, and brotherly 
love ! How different will be the social relations and 
practices of men I There will be no more rumsellers, 
when rumsellers feel that their victims are their broth- 
ers. There will be no more holding of God's image as 
a chattel, and no more buying and selling of souls as 
cattle, when the slaveholder perceives his own brothers 
and sisters in his slaves. There will be no more 
fighting or war when nations realize their kindred, and 
soldiers feel that they are brethren. There will be no 
more grinding of the faces of the poor, — no more mean- 
ness or oppression on the part of the employer towards 
Ihe employed, — ^no more deceit, or fraud, when men 
and women see in each other, not simply in theory, but 
in fact, those who are members of themselves, and 
realize that if one suffer, all suffer, and if one be blessed 
all are blcsfeed. 
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It is the moral distinction of our time^ that this fact 
of Human Brotherhood is more than ever before as- 
serting itself in life, in business, and in law ; and fitting 
it is that, on this first Sabbath of the year, in presence 
of this Table of the Lord, and talking of the Fraternity 
of the Race, we should rejoice in all these triumphs of 
the spirit of brotherhood in the Past, and gratefully 
accept them as but earnests of its yet grander triumphs 
in the Future. Fitting especially is it that, here and 
now, occupied with such a theme, amidst the sanctities 
of this House of God, the Universal Father, in presence 
of these memorials of him who died for all, we should 
devoutly hail as one of these triumphs, that Proclama- 
tion OP Freedom, which, however compelled, has, at 
length, used the nation's sword to cut the Gordian knot 
of our politics, and made the first day of January^ 
1863, one of the golden milestones along the centuries, 
memorable henceforth in our history, as the hour when 
the chains which have so long been clanking to our 
dishonor were broken, — ^when the brotherhood of the 
slave we have despised and trampled was practically 
confessed, and when three millions of human chattels 
were transformed into citizens, and solemnly invested 
with the rights of men. 

Let us catch the inspiration of the hour and the sub- 
ject. If I am speaking to one, in whose convictions 
Human Brotherhood has not heretofore been held as a 
primary and absolute fact, shall not what has now been 
said lead you, my friend, to such a reinvestigation of 
the subject as will give new and larger meaning for 
you to Christ's words, " All ye are brethren ; for one 
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is your Father which is in Heaven ?" And realizing the 
importance and the power of this fact of Brotherhood, 
my Universalist friend, — ^realizing, especially, our obliga- 
tions as the representatives of the doctrine which most 
broadly and eflfectually asserts it, shall we not more 
sedulously nurture its spirit in our hearts, and seek to 
make our lives larger, nobler, more disinterested in 
sincere loyalty to it ? Let us do so — ^for in vain do we 
talk of the Practical Superiority of our doctrine, if we 
do not show it by more positively honoring man a.8 man^ 
and in our broader and more active sympathies, and 
our more prompt and generous charities and labors of 
love. 



VI. 

. « But ye have not so learned Christ, if so be that ye have heard him 
and have been taught by him aa the truth is in Jesus, that ye put off, 
concerning the former conversation, the old man, which is corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and that ye put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness/'— Eph. ir. 20-24. 

That the doctrine of Regeneration, or the new- 
birth, is a cardinal doctrine of the Gospel, and that 
the process or experience thus designated is essential 
to transform one from a condition of unbelief, or sin, 
into a condition of Christian faith and character, is not, 
only admitted, but is expressly affirmed alike by all pro- 
fessed Christians. Opinions diflfer only as to the nature 
of this process or experience. 

Starting with the idea of Total Depravity, the 
prevalent theology is compelled to a theory of Regen- 
eration which makes us passive, and it supernatural. 
If we are born intrinsically corrupt, " incapable," as 
the authoritative expounders of this doctrine of De- 
pravity say, "either of thinking or doing any good 
thing," "utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil," of course, 
and necessarily, in order that we may become at all 
acceptable to God, our corrupt nature must be sup- 

(142) 
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planted by a new and better natare, — ^we must be 
spiritually re-created, born anew, in respect to the sub- 
stance of our moral being ; and since man has no 
power thus to re-create himself, and is incapable of 
willing or working to be good, even if he had this 
power, it follows, also, necessarily, that the change 
must be wrought independently of us, without act or 
agency of ours, according to the pleasure and by the 
omnipotent power of God. And this. is the process, 
accordingly, which is commonly alleged to be the new- 
birth. It is " a change of heart," we are told ; — ^by 
which is meant a radical change of nature, towards 
which we can do nothing ourselves, supematurally 
and instantaneously wrought by the direct action 
of God. 

Subtle and scholastic thinkers, dealing sharply with 
the metaphysics of the subject, or seeing what is in- 
volved in such a position, may, indeed, shrink from this 
idea of a literal re-creation, and may say that the new- 
birth is " not a change of nature, but a new life acting 
upon and through human nature," — "the commence- 
ment of holiness in the soul." There have been those 
who have said this among the oracles of the church ; 
— there are those who say it among the adherents of 
the old theology now. But this does not meet the 
demand of what is assumed in the doctrine of Total 
Depravity — if any thing corresponding to these terms 
be still held as truth. The doctrines of Total De- 
pravity and Miraculous Regeneration are the necessary 
complements of each other. They stand or fall to- 
gether. We saw, in the discourse on Human Nature, 
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that no modification in the statement of the former 
doctrine can save one from the necessity of beKeving 
all that is most offensive in its old statements, if any 
thing like a supernatural new-birth is affirmed. The 
converse of this proposition is equally true. If the 
terms Total Depravity be not entirely emptied of 
meaning, and used simply to conjure with, in the seem- 
ing maintenance of a doctrine really abandoned, then, 
as we have seen, this theory of re-creation, of an actual 
change of nature, is logically necessitated. And as 
the fact, whatever the qualifications made by a few 
exceptional thinkers, this is the for^i in which the 
doctrine of Regeneration is commonly taught, and in 
which it is almost universally held by the mass of so- 
called evangelical believers. 

To this, let these authorities witness. I will read 
first from the Westminster Catechism, revised for use 
in Congregational Sunday Schools : " Q. How are we 
made partakers of the redemption purchased by 
Christ? A. We are made partakers of the redemption 
purchased by Christ, by the effectual application of it 
to us by the Holy Spirit. Q. How doth the Spirit 
apply to us the redemption purchased by Christ ? A. 
The Spirit applieth to us the redemption purchased by 
Christ, by working faith in us, and thereby uniting us 
to Christ in an effectual calling. Q. What is' effectual 
calling? A, Effectual calling is a work of God's 
Spirit, whereby, convincing us of our sin and misery, 
enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, 
and renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable 
us to embrace Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the 
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Gospel. . . . Q. What is sanctification ? A. Sanctifi- 
cation is a work of God's Spirit whereby we are re- 
neived in the whole man after the image of God, 
and are enabled more and more to die unto sin and 
live nnto righteousness." The Presbyterian " Cate- 
chism for Young Children," from which I have before 
quoted, says : — ^^ Q, What kind of a heart have you by 
nature? A, A heart filled with all unrighteousness. 
Q. Hath God promised ybu a new heart . . . ? A, 
Yes. Q, Can you of yourself reform and renew your 
wicked heart? JL. No ; I am dead in trespasses and 
sins. Q. Whal, then, can change and melt your re- 
bellious, hard, and stony heart? A. Nothing but God's 
almighty power and free grace. . , . Q, Cannot your 
good thoughts, words, or actions recover you by 
the covenant of works? -4. No: every thing I do 
is sinful. . . , Q, Can you believe and repent of your- 
self? J[. No : faith and repentance are the gift of 
God." Our Methodist friends, in their " Catechism 
No. 2," teach as follows : "^. What is regeneration or 
the new-birth ? ^. It is that great change which God 
works in the soul when He raises it from the death of 
sin to the life of righteousness. It is the change 
wrought in the whole soul by the Almighty, when it is 
created aneio in Christ Jesus, when it is renewed after 
the image of God, in righteousness and true holiness. 
Q, What follows from our regeneration or being born 
again? A. Then our sanctification being begun, we 
receive power to grow in grace and the knowledge of 
Christ, and to live in the exercise of inward and out- 
ward holiness." Still other authorities might be cited; 
7 
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but these are snfScient to show in what form ibis 
doctrine of Regeneration is popularly taught, and thus 
to justify the account I have given of it. 

From this theory, however qualified, or in whatever 
terms expressed, we entirely dissent. Having no faith 
in the essential depravity of Human Nature, we have 
no faith in any such miraculous re-creation or change 
of our nature as this doctrine necessitates. It is 
not our nature, but our character that is sinful, we 
believe, — as was shown in the discourse on this subject. 
What the New Testament means by the new-birth, 
therefore, we aflfirm, is — not a change of nature, but 
an ame7idment of character. The Apostle states our 
doctrine exactly in the text ; — in no other words can 
it be better stated : — " Put off, concerning the former 
conversation, the old man, which is corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness." In other 
words. Regeneration is the christianization of souls; 
the transformation of character from a condition of 
unbelief and sin into harmony with God : — wrought by 
no special or supernatural act of God, but by the 
awakening and sanctifying power of truth, as the result 
of our faith and choice and Christian effort. God has 
given us the means in Christ and the Gospel, and is 
with us to help and bless us in the use of these means 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit — as He is always 
with us to help us in every right endeavor ; but it is 
for us to believe and obey, and thus to use these means, 
in the desire to " put off the old man" and to " put on 
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the new man:" — and as we do so, penetrated and 
wrought upon by the power of the truth, new and bet- 
ter thoughts, tastes, loves, and aims, more and more 
possess us ; — the bent, the entire direction of our wills 
and purposes is changed, leading us to renounce all 
that is low, or mean, or impure, and more and more 
conforming us into the image of our Master, "in right- 
eousness and true holiness." And this, we believe, is 
what the New Testament means by Regeneration ; — as 
one of our late writers has said, " that renewal of the 
soul whereby a new and divine life is made to fill it 
and work out in it a saintly character." It differs 
from Conversion as the whitening process in the bleach* 
ing of linen differs from the commencement- of that 
process ; as the growth of a germ differs from its quick- 
ening ; as the prosecution of a journey differs from 
starting upon it. Conversion is the crisis, the turning- 
point in one's spiritual experience; the kindling of 
affection and the change of purpose in which the prod- 
igal resolves to leave his husks, and says, as he faces 
homeward, " I will arise and go to my father :" — Re- 
generation is tlie ripening of the experience thus begun, 
in the gradual clarifying of character ; — the travel of 
the prodigal away from his old haunts, tastes, and 
habits towards that acceptance by his father, in which 
he shall be welcomed as one redeemed. 

And this being our Universalist doctrine of Regen- 
eration, its Practical Superiority over the more preva- 
lent theory is manifest for a variety of reasons. 

I. It has this superiority, heca^ise it commends iUdf 
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to US 08 more in accordance with our daUy observation 
as a real thing. There are many persons who are 
made utterly infidel in respect to this whole subject, and 
who are accustomed to regard all talk about Regener- 
ation as so much talk about a thing that never actually 
occurs, on account of the absence — in most cases, the 
utter absence — of any indications of the change of 
nature alleged in so-called regenerate persons. A 
change of nature — any change that God would inter- 
pose to work in us by the direct and supernatural 
exercise of His almighty power, it needs no words to 
show, must necessarily make the subjects of it essen- 
tially different persons from what they were before, 
and from those about them, in whom no such change 
has been wrought. If not, wherein would be the ad- 
vantage or the evidence of the change ? But, do we, 
as the fact, find those who actually show themselves 
to be thus different? Marked changes in character do 
certainly sometimes occur ; and I hold it to be unde- 
niable that, while there are persons of many estimable 
qualities who care nothing for religion, we must look 
to those of religious lives to find the highest average 
of manly and womanly character. But, if this doctrine 
of a change of nature — or if any thing, in the remotest 
degree analogous to it, be true, we ought to be able to 
say a great deal more than this. Not only should 
there be no such thing as declension, or backsliding, 
ever known among these professedly changed persons, 
but they should be every where signalized as a higher 
and purer order of beings, — as destitute of inclination 
or power to do a mean thing, or a wrong thing, as they 
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were, before their change, to do any thing acceptable to 
God. Are they thus signalized ? Do we not all know* 
that the men and women who think themselves, or who 
are thought by others, to have been " bom again," or 
to have " experienced a change," in the sense in which • 
these expressions are commonly employed, are, on the 
whole, about the same kind of men and women as the 
rest of us ? Do they not love money and give them- 
selves to material and worldly pursuits about like 
others ? Do they not get angry, — ^and harbor resent- 
ment, — and yield to covetousness, — and indulge in 
envy and jealousy, as if they were still " the world's 
people ? " Can you not find among them — and often 
among those quoted as patterns of piety, those as nar- 
row, as sordid, as selfish, as fractious, as mean, as hard 
at a bargain, as any of the " unregenerate " multitude ? 
You all know how these questions must be answered ; 
and the fact that they must be so answered, demon- 
strating that no such change as is theoretically assumed 
can have occurred in this so-called regenerate class, 
renders the whole thing, in the eyes of a large number 
of persons, a perfect farce, — a thing of mere empty 
pretence, and thus brings the very name of religion 
into suspicion, and sometimes into contempt. Not a 
few thoughtful persons — persons who would otherwise 
be reverent and religiously inclined, — educated in this 
common view of Regeneration, have been disgusted 
and repelled from all religious sympathy, or interest, 
by the broad contrast between the high-sounding talk 
of those professedly " born again," and their daily ac- 
tions. Religion is thus made to seem to them amly a 
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synonyme of caut. They have no desire to enrich 
themselves with its influences, and no concern except 
to keep as far away from it, and to have as little to 
do with it, as possible. Have you not known such per- 
sons ? Possibly there are those present, who could 
give this as the explanation of their skepticism or in- 
diflference. 

All this, our doctrine guards against. Teaching us to 
understand that Regeneration is no change of nature, but 
a simple change of character, — wrought by no miracle of 
God's power, but by the natural operations of truth in the 
soul, according to the measure of one's faith and moral 
earnestness, it easily explains the fact that those who 
profess to be Christians should halt, and backslide, 
and have their imperifections, and their sins, even, like 
every body else. Few intelligent, and no candid, per- 
sons will deny that Christianity does chasten and 
purify those who really believe and obey it, — ^rectifying 
their wills, — ^imparting new principles of action, and, 
in the ratio of faith and obedience, morally revolution- 
izing the whole being. This moral revolution, so far 
as it occurs, — this chastening and purifying process, 
our doctrine instructs us, is the Regeneration which 
Christ enforces and requires as the condition of his 
discipleship : and summoning all observers to recognize 
the importance and reality of this process, so far as it 
takes place, this doctrine of ours says to them, Do not 
be surprised that Christian men and women should 
still be imperfect, for this rectifying work of the Gos- 
pel in them is a gradual work ; accept what is done as 
the earnest of its power to do still more ; and, since 
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you cannot, in candor, fail to see, or be willing to deny, 
that some good is accomplished, seek, yourselves, to be 
thus wrought upon and amended by this rectifying and 
purifying power. 

And able as our doctrine is thus to explain why 
Christians are not more perfect, without compromising 
the reality of religion, or reflecting at all against the 
genuineness of their religious experience, we claim that 
it has greatly the advantage, practically, over the 
common theory. This has no such explanation, but, 
as I have shown, as those said to be miraculously 
changed are seen to be little or no better, morally, 
than those who claim no such change, it compels a large 
class of thoughtful minds to suspect that religion is 
simply a form, or an artificial excitement of feeling, 
and turns them from it in skepticism and indifference, 
— often in disgust. But 

II. Our doctrine of Regeneration has this practical 
advantage, hecavse it cuUtvates a broader sense of the 
meaning and purpose of a Religious Life. The nat- 
ural, — in most cases, the inevitable result of the com- 
mon doctrine is, to narrow down all religious ideas 
and all religious effort to the single point of the mirac- 
ulous renewal it proclaims to be necessary. I say 
nothing with which you are not all familiar, when I say 
that there are hundreds of ministers — disciples of this 
common doctrine, who never say a word about slavery, 
or rum-drinking, or rum-selling, or any prevailing vice, 
or social abuse — directing all their labors to enforce 
upon their people the necessity of making their peace 
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with God, in this supernatural new -birth. Rufus 
Choate, intending highly to compliment his minister, 
Rev. Dr. Adams, of Boston, on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorate, attested that the Doctor had 
never once disturbed his quiet, nor by any word in 
sermon, hymn, or prayer, carried him back into the- 
world from which he had retreated to the altar ! And 
in this respect, Dr. Adams is a representative man, 
exemplifying, in this exclusive so-called " religiousness " 
of his ministry, what is true of multitudes of others, 
believers with him in the common doctrine of the new- 
birth. One may listen to their preaching for years, 
and not hear a word, nor a lisp, to remind him that he 
is living in a world full of wrongs and abuses which 
Christ lived and died to overcome, and which it is the 
purpose of his religion to assail and destroy, and with- 
out hearing a text or an appeal to intimate that there 
is Ttny thing for him to do, except, as the phrase is, to 
" attend to the aflfairs of his soul," and get saved from 
hell I 

From what does this state of things come? No 
thoughtful mind can fail to see the easy answer. It is 
but one of numerous signs, showing how narrow is the 
view of everything pertaining to the subject of religion, 
which it is the tendency of the idea of Regeneration, 
upon which such ministers proceed, to produce. This 
idea of Regeneration practically divorces religion from 
character and daily life, so that piety is understood to 
be One thing, and generosity, and honesty, and manli- 
ness another. The Secretary of the American Sabbath 
School Society^ think that was the title of the asso- 
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ciation — in Philadelphia, a few years ago, proved a 
defaulter to a large amount. He had'been regarded as 
a conspicuous example of evangelical piety, so called ; 
and amidst the lamentations over his fall, I remember 
to have read one article, at least— I think in one of 
the orthodox journals of this city — vindicating the 
reality of his piety, and affirming that he was to be 
regarded as a genuine religious man, notwithstanding 
the grossness of his fraud ! And this but indicates, as 
you well know, the distinction that has come tO be 
widely recognized between religion and life ; so that in 
his relations to God and the church, one can be regarded 
as very pious, and as certain of going to heaven, while 
in all his secular, political, or worldly relations, he is 
universally known as a very mean, a very hard, or a 
very tricky man. I once heard it said by a man of 
long experience in one of our large commercial centres, 
that among the meanest, hardest, most grasping, and * 
most dishonest men with whom he had ever dealt, were 
those professedly religious — some of them occupying 
high positions in the church ; and but a short time 
since, a man of extensive business relations remarked 
to me that the only persons by whom he had ever been 
imposed upon, had been so-called pious persons. There 
is, in this connection, a great deal of significance in a 
little poem I read, the other day, in which Elder John 
Leland is represented as inquired of concerning a 
deacon of his, and as replying that he was " Godward 
devout, but manward twistical." Who that has had 
any opportunity for observation in the world, has not 
knowDLSnch religionists ? 
7* 
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Where are we to find the explanation of this state 
of things, except in this common doctrine of Regenera- 
tion, of which I speak ? This makes the experience of 
this miraculous new-birth the one sole condition of ac- 
ceptance with God, and makes any man or woman who has 
passed through this experience, and who gives evidence 
of it by prayer and church-going, a religious man or 
woman, however faulty in character he or she may be. 
Character has nothing to do, it is thought, in inciting 
or assuring this experience, or as a condition of God's 
favor, or of th^ heavenly inheritance ; naturally, there- 
fore, character becomes of little account, compara- 
tively, as an evidence of religious experience, or 
as a ground of religious hope. Hence, religion 
becomes formal and technical instead of vital; — an 
emotion and a profession instead of a life ; — ^a round 
of church-going and prayer and ritual observances, 
instead of a character fragrant with the Christian 
spirit, and ripening in all righteousness. Easily and 
naturally it thus comes about, not only that ministers 
can think they are serving religion if they preach a 
technical repentance, and an escape from hell, though 
they are dumb concerning the drunkard, and the slave, 
and all the public and private wrongs that demand 
rebuke and condemnation, but that men and women can 
think themselves religious if they have been "born 
again," and are attentive to the ritual of religion, 
though they sell rum, or buy and sell God's children as 
cattle, or cheat in bargains, or though they may show 
themselves the mean, or coarse, or sordid, or dishonest 
people, in all human relations, of whom I have spoken. 
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All this is avoided, so far as our doctrine of Begeii- 
eration becomes an element of life. This gives us to 
understand that no person can be a religious man or 
woman, except in proportion as his or her whole life is 
conformed to the demands of the Christian law. The 
regenerate man or woman, it tells us, is he or she only 
who gives evidence of a regenerative experience in a 
life amended in ad its relations. Religion, it would 
have us understand, is honesty, kindness, charity, all 
moral fidelity towards man, as well as piety towards 
God y — and, without these, whatever the shock of an 
emotional experience through which one may have 
passed, or however fervent in prayer, or punctilious in 
ritual, or pious towards God, he or she may be, it avails 
nothing, any of it, we believe, to secure acceptance 
with God, or to make one a truly renewed and religious 
man or woman. No believer in our doctrine of Re- 
generation could find it possible to say, as a zealous 
orthodox believer once said, " I mean to do my duty to 
God whether I do it to man or not." Duty to God 
includes duty to man; and if one seeks acceptance 
with God, here or hereafter, or would be accounted a 
Chrisfiani or give evidence of a renewed heart, he or 
fshe can do so only by exhibiting a character vitalized 
by ^ spirit of loyalty to all duty, and rounded into 
moral completeness by the presence of all that makes 
life pure and beautiful towards man, as well as pious 
towards God. As you cannot but see. Religion is thus 
made to have a comprehensiveness of meaning, and a 
breadth and positiveness of moral purpose, and a vital- 
ity of moral principle, which there is nothing in the 
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common view of Regeneration to give it, and which can 
be insisted on to most effect only on onr theory upon 
this point. 

III. But this doctrine of ours has this practical 
advantage, also, because it is fitted to heget and foster 
a profounder sense of Christian obligation. "No 
man liveth unto himself," the doctrine of the apostle 
was. We act and re-act in a reciprocal influence upon 
each other. And there is no consideration more fitted 
to- quicken our consciences, and animate us to circum- 
spection, and make us anxious and cautious to live 
right, than the thought that we are thus living for 
others as well as for ourselves — ^living for others, I 
mean, in the sense that we are helping to shape their 
characters, and to determine the quality and direction 
of their lives as well as our own. But none of us are 
so living in fact, the common theory of Regeneration 
tells us ; and the idea that we are living, or that we 
can live, in any such sense for others, or that our ex- 
ample or influence can have any effect in promoting 
their spiritual quickening or regeneration, is a mere 
phantasm, — a baseless imagination, without the slight- 
est ground of fact to warrant it, if this theory be true. 
What is the theory ? That this matter of Regeneration 
is a thing that rests with God alone. He quickens, 
He regenerates whom He will. The motion, the influ- 
ence, proceeds from Him alone. Dr. Bushnell, a dis- 
tinguished orthodpx clergyman of the liberal class, 
formerly of Hartford^ drew upon himself a great deal 
i^f obloquy, a few years since, by teaching that parents 
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may so live and train their children as to live a regener- 
ate character into them, so that they shall not be able 
to remember when they began to love God, or to be 
religious. He wrote a little book advocating this doc- 
trine, and it was printed by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society (orthodox) ; but it was suppressed on 
account of the protests against it — condemned and 
suppressed as of " dangerous tendency ! " And why 
of " dangerous tendency ? " Simply because it taught 
that our children are, in respect to regeneration, to 
some extent, to be affected by our influence ; — simply 
because, as the objection was formally stated, " it leaves 
no room for the sovereignty of God in appointing the 
moral character of men and families ! " It was thus 
pronounced a dangerous heresy to intimate that " the 
moral character of men," or of our " families," are to be 
at all affected by what we are or do, and the affirmation 
was given that this must be held to be wholly within 
the sovereign control of God I 

What matters it, then, what we are, or how we live, 
so far as our children, or our families, or those around 
us are concerned ? Grant that a certain kind of moral 
influence flows out from us to affect them, in what is 
technically called, in the phraseology of the Church, 
their " moral character," as distinct from their religious 
life. Such character, the Church teaches, is of no 
account in God's sight. It is but " worthless rags." 
Only regenerate character is approved with Him, and 
failing of this, we are offensive in His view, no matter 
how excellent we may be morally — just as surely 
offensive in His view, and just as sure of going to hell, 
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the best as the worst Of what real consequence, then, 
is any influence we may exert of this sort ? The grand 
concern of all is to be regenerated ; but with respect 
to this, we are utterly powerless, and those whom we 
desire to see quickened and renewed are just as likely 
to be so whether we live good or ill 1 

This is the only possible view to be taken of this 
subject, if the popular idea of Regeneration be accepted, 
whether it be held on Calvinistic or Arminian grounds. 
The Arminian theory, as we shall shortly see, puts the 
whole matter as exclusively into God's sovereign con- 
trol, and makes Regeneration as solely a thing of this 
arbitrary sort, as the Calvinistic theory ; and really 
holding either, we must conclude that, in respect to all 
tiiat is most vital and precious in the moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of our children, and our associates, we are 
utterly without influence, and that, so far as any body 
else is concerned, it is a matter of utter indiflference 
how we live, whether good or bad. And this being so, 
need I say how it lessens our sense of obligation to live 
well ? — how it takes away our motives to thoughtful- 
ness and circumspection?— how it makes the question 
of what we shall be and do, simply a question of our 
own personal preference, and not at all a question of 
others' welfare ? 

How different with our doctrine I This presses us 
with the thought that, since Regeneration is an eflfect 
wrought naturally, by moral causes, our lives and influ- 
ence, whether we will or no, must inevitably tell, either 
for or against the Regeneration and improving lives 
pf our friends ; that every one with whom we associate 
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will be affect^ for good or ill in thig respect, 
by the words we speak, by the characters we ex- 
hibit, by the acts we perform ; and that our chil- 
dren especially, if we have children, will be health- 
fully or mischievously wrought upon by the spirit 
we diffuse ; — ^by the example we furnish ; — by the 
atmosphere with which we surround theiQ. The thought 
of God, and of the influence of the Holy Spirit, is 
not excluded ; but we are pressed with the fact that 
God works by means, and that the regenerate and holy 
lives and labors of those quicken^ by a sense of His 
love, and sincerely consecrated to His service, are 
among the most efiScient means which He employs to 
quicken others, and regenerate the world. There is, of 
course, no time now to dwell on these things. I can only 
suggest them. But their bare suggestion, I am sure, is 
sufficient to indicate to you the force of the appeals that 
are thus made to us to live rightly, prayerfully, reli- 
giously, for the sake of others, as well as for our own 
sake, and thus t6 indicate the immeasurable superiority, 
in this respect, of our doctrine of Regeneration as a 
Practical Power. Bi^ 

IV. Finally : the grand and most conclusive reason 
for the superiority we thus claim for our doctrine is, 
that it makes ics personally responsible for what we are, 
as we are not and cannot be if the common doctrine be 
truC;. This is the consideration that sweeps the whole 
board, making out a C5<se against the common doctrine, 
that leaves no loop-hole for its escape from condemna- 
tion, and establishing the Practical Superiority of our 
doctrine beyond all the power of casuistry to disjuis^ 
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or conceal it. Look at the common doctrine. As taught 
by Congregational Calvinism, it is that " we are made 
partakers of the redemption purchased by Christ, by 
the eflfectual application of it to us by the Holy Spirit," 
and that " the Spirit applietli to us this redemption bi/ 
working faith in us and thereby uniting us to Christ in 
our effectual calling" — ^without which effectual calling, 
we are totally unable to believe, or to do anything for 
our salvation. As taught by Presbyterian Calvinism, 
the doctrine is that we cannot believe, and repent of 
ourselves ; — ^that we cannot even cease from adding to 
to our sin ; — that even our prayers, before our hearts 
are renewed, are an abomination in God's sight ; — that 
" nothing but His almighty power and free grace can 
change and melt our rebellious, hard, and stony hearts ;" 
and that, in the words of the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith, as put forth by the General Assembly, those 
predestinated to life, or to death, " nre pariicularly and 
Unchangeably dea^gned^^ in a number " so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished," 
and that those " predestinated unto life" were chosen 
of God " before the foundation of the world," "without 
any foresight of faith, or good works^ or any other thing'*^ 
in them, as conditions or causes moving Him to a 
choice. As taught by Methodism, or Arminianism, the 
doctrine is, as defined in the " Articles of Religion," in 
the authoritative hand-book of " The Doctrines and 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church :" " The 
condition of man after the fall is such that he cannot 
turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength 
and works, to faith and calling upon God ; wherefore, 
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we have no power to do good works pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ 
preventing [going before or aiding] us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have 
that good will." 

Methodism boasts itself of its doctrine of Free Will, 
and lifts up its hands in horror at the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of election and reprobation ; but I would be glad 
to have any Methodist friend tell me how much free- 
will we have according to this theory, or what we have 
here, in substance, but the Calvinistic doctrine that our 
Regeneration is the result solely of God's arbitrary 
choice, stated in other words. Mark the language : 
" The condition of man is such that he cannot turn and 
prepare himself, by his own natural strength and works, 
to faith and calling upon God ; wherefore we have no 
power to do good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, 
tvithout the gra^e of God by Christ aiding us, that we 
may have a good wiUj and working with us when we 
have that good wiUy What is this but saying that no 
soul has power, of itself, to turn to God, or to be good ? 
And v/hat have we here, therefore, really, but the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election and reprobation, without 
the frankness of Calvinism in declaring it ? 

Substantially, then, we find that the accepted doc- 
trine of Regeneration, whether in the Calvinistic or 
the Arminian form, is — that the whole responsibility 
of our Regeneration is with. God ; that, of ourselves, 
we can do nothing ; and that we have no power either 
to repent or believe, except as God m6ves us, converts 
us, regenerates us. The whole aflfair is in His hands. 
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I ask you, then, — whose fault is it if we do not repent 
or believe ? But one answer is rationally possible. No 
man is or can be responsible for not doing what he has 
no power to do — what, by his very constitution, he is 
unable to do, I have no wings wherewith to fly ; and 
talk as you will about my duty to fly, or about my sin 
for not flying, the duty in no way rests upon me, and 
you cannot make me feel responsible or guilty for not 
performing it. So with everything else. One to whom 
God has given no power to paint, or sing, or construct, 
is not, and cannot be made really to feel, responsible 
for not being a painter, or a singer, or an inventor. 
And what is true of these things, is just as true in re- 
spect to faith, and repentance, and regenerate charac- 
ter. If God has so made me that I cannot believe, or 
repent, or become a regenerate soul, of myself — only as 
He moves, inclines, and miraculously changes me, then 
no responsibility rests upon me touching these things ; 
and if I do not believe, or repent, or become changed, 
it is — as Catharine Beecher tells us she regarded it in 
her case — ^my misfortune, and not my fault. And of 
all the contradictions and absurdities by which reason 
has been insulted, and common sense outraged, or life 
corrupted, none were ever grosser than the pretence 
that I am or can be responsible in such a case. 

My friends, we sometimes mourn over the prevalent 
indifference and procrastination in regard to Religion. 
But, whatever occasion there may be for regret, what 
occasion is there for surprise at these things ? How 
can men and women be expected to b6 interested in 
that, concerning which they have been educated to feel 
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tBat they have no responsibility, and concerning which 
they are taught that they hare, of themselves, no power ? 
It is the crime of the common doctrine of Regeneration 
that it thus destroys all sense of responsibility touch- 
ing the religious life ; and no Imman power can esti- 
mate the amount of injury it has thus wrought. The 
occasi&n for surprise is that it has not wrought a far 
wider injury, and that so many have sought and found 
the religious life, in spite of it. I exhibited here, the 
other day, the experience of Catharine Beecher under 
the influence of this common doctrine of Regeneration, 
in connection with its associate dogma of Total De- 
pravity, — an experience which makes up a record so 
terrible against these doctrines, that no thoughtful and 
candid person should be able, a moment longer, to think 
them any part of the Gospel of Christ. I doubt, indeed, 
whether there are any other two ideas that have done 
BO much, as these two doctrines of Total Depravity and 
Miraculous Regeneration, to paralyze religious effort, 
and destroy religious interest, and vitiate life, and make 
the whole matter of Religion seem a thing that concerns 
only those specially and divinely called. And to-day, 
there is nothing, if we except a true knowledge of God, 
for which Christendom, and through it the world, is so 
suffering, as for a correct conception of what the Gos- 
pel teaches on these points. 

Such a conception, we claim, is furnished in our doc- 
trine of Regeneration. This makes our Regeneration 
a thing for which we are personally responsible, just 
as we are responsible to become honest, if we have been 
dishonest, to become truthful, if wd have been addict- 
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ed to lying, to become temperate, if we have been 
gluttons or drunkards. We do not, of course, forget 
the Divine elements in the case, and that there is a 
sense in which we can do nothing of ourselves ; nor are 
we unmindful of our Lord's words, "No man can come 
to me, except the Father, which hath sent me, draw 
him." We fully recognize the truth thus set forth, and 
devoutly acknowledge our dependence upon God and 
the aids of the Holy Spirit. But in the sense in which 
we can do anything, we can change our character, and 
determine to be good ; and, just as I may choose to go 
here or there, to be cleanly or slovenly, to be reverent 
or profane, to be a dunce or a scholar, it is for us to 
say whether we will be regenerate or not. God has 
richly furnished the means for our instruction and con- 
version, and is ever ready to aid us by the influence of 
His Holy Spirit, in our endeavors towards a good life. 
But under Hira, as the Fountain of all life and strength, 
it is for us to say whether we will use these means, and 
seek these aids, — and thus to say when and how far we 
will accept Christ, and love God, and loathe sin, and 
aspire after holiness, and become good men and women : 
and according to the measure of our faith and prayer 
and effort, will h.e the measure of God's blessing, and 
of our attainment in a regenerate and consecrated life. 
Thus, in this, as in every other affair of life which is 
at all submitted to our choice, the entire responsibility 
is with us, and our oVn will and purpose. And^ this 
being so, I am sure you would regard it as an imputa- 
tion against your intelligence, if I should occupy your 
time to show that svch a doctrine, so summoning us to 
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personal action, and so pressing upon us the fact of our 
responsibility, is better fitted to move us to faith and 
repentance, to inspire us to effort, and to quicken us in 
the religious life, than the doctrine which strips us of 
all i)ower, choice, or responsibility, and makes our re- 
generation wholly a matter of Grod's election or sove- 
reign disposal. I might as well occupy your time to 
prove that to persuade a man that he can and ought to 
walk, or sing, or be a diligent student, is more effective 
to induce him to use his power, than to convince him 
that he is utterly impotent — absolutely unable to do 
any such thing. 

Here, then, I leave the subject — ^but not without 
pressing upon you its lessons and appeals. Has any 
one who hears me accepted heretefore the common 
theory of R^eneration ? See in the exhibition which 
has now been given of its legitimate practical results, 
a demonstration that it cannot be true ; and see, not 
less, in the superior fitness of our Universalist doc- 
trine to produce the best fruits, an equal demonstration 
that this cannot be false. Above all, my brother or 
sister, professing to accept this Universalist doctrine 
of Regn^ration, let me press upon you the meaning of 
what has now been said, and urge you to apply your- 
self in endeavors towards holiness, as this doctrine of 
ours demands. Are you doing so ? Remember — this 
doctrine is not something to be simply believed ; it 
deals with facts, and enforces imperative obligations. 
Are you living in the practical confession of these facts 
and obligations*? Are you loving God? Is Christ 
precious to you ? Do you loathe worldliness and sin, 
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and pray and struggle for deliverence from tbetn^ «i the 
desire to get nearer to God, and in the appropriation 
of the Saviour's helps ? Have you consecrated your- 
self to the religious life? In a word, claiming to 
have " the truth as it is in Jesus," have you '^ put off 
the old man," and been " renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and are you putting on the new man which, after 
God, is created in righteousness and true holiness?" 
If not, how can you justify yourself before God, ac- 
cording to this doctrine which you profess to hold ? Is 
it a small thing, think you, for you to insist that you 
have the truth, and then to live as if your truth were 
a lie? 

My friends, it is not simply painful, it is shocking to 
me, to see men or women professing to accept this doc- 
trine of Regeneration, and then showing themselves 
utterly insensible to all that it makes obligatory upon 
them. It is not surprising, as we have seen, that those 
accepting the prevalent theory should be careless and' 
negligent concerning religion, waiting for God to con- 
vert and regenerate them ; but that those who profess 
to believe that harmony with God is an indispensable 
condition to their spiritual health and happiness, — ^who 
profess to believe that Christ, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, and the Bible, and ihe Church, are God's pro- 
visions to aid us in the fulfilment of this indispensable 
condition, — ^who profess to believe that it is for us to 
avail ourselves of what God has thus bestowed, and 
to grow into a ripening holiness, and that it is our 
own fault, involving the loss of the highest good pos- 
sible to us, if we do not — that^t^ should be religiously 
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onawajLened, n^Iectfiil of the Bible, and of prayer, 
and of the Sabbath, and satisfied to live oatside the 
Church, as if there were no Gk>d, and no Saviour, and 
DO Christian obligation, and no joy of the r^enerate 
iife, seems to me an inconsistency which it is difficult 
to undersand. 

Are you, my brother or sister, practicing this incon- 
sist^icy ? K so, why ? And how long do you pro- 
pose to practice it? As a Universalist, you do not 
doubt that you will, at some time, kneel at Christ's 
feet, and give yourself to God's service, in the fellow- 
ship of those who love Him, and in the desire and 
purpose to grow into His likeness: Why not now^ 
then? When will God, or the Saviour, or your 
own soul's best interests have more imperative claims 
upon you? When will the fellowship of those who 
love the Saviour, be more a privilege, or a help, 
to you, or when will goodness be more important, or 
the attractions of a regenerate life more winning? 
When w^U you have to surrender less, or when will 
you gain more than note, in clasping the Cross, and 
resolving to live that life of consecration, and prayer, 
and increasing purity, which this word Regenebation 
signifies to our thought? I ask ; — ^nay, God and the 
Master ask through me ; will you reflect and answer ? 
Have you, in any degree, been trying to attain to a 
regenerate experince ? Look up, and work on. Have 
you been cold and careless? Think of God's love, 
and become warmed and reverent. Are you conscious 
of faults and sins? Renounce your faults; confess 
your sins ; and take Christ for your helper, that he 
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may inspire you by his example, and baptize you with 
his cleansing blood. Have you been content to talk 
about the Gospel, indifferent to the duties it enjoins, 
and the culture it requires ? Let it become a vital and 
sanctifying power in your souls. Have you neglected 
prayer ? Begin to pray. Have you withheld yourself 
from the Church ? See that it is your spiritual home, 
and, in the confession of Christ and your indebted- 
ness to him, put yourself into your true relations there. 
Have you been living only for this world and its per- 
ishable things ? Be conscious of your inheritance as 
a child of God ; let the radiance of the Inmiortal Life 
shine into your uplifted eyes, and resolve, henceforth, 
in conmiunion with God and Heaven, to live that Re- 
generate Life which is alone worthy of one who is to 
live forever. 
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" Be not deceired; God is not mocked : for wliatsoercr a nm aoireili, 

that shall he also reape^^GAL. ri. 7. 

Eyebt perfect system of moying pow^^ iiicliides its 
api^ropriate cheeks and balances. life is such a sys- 
tem of moving powers ; and what we call Rewards and 
Punishments are bnt the checks and balances Gk>d has 
established in it. They indicate the moral necessities 
of our being ; — ^the conditions to which we must adjust 
ourselves, if we would really live or enjoy. . And as 
those whose weal or woe is thus involved, there are few 
subjects which we are more concerned to understand, 
than the principles upon which these checks and bal- 
ances operate, and the nature of the conditions they 
impose. To deal with the subject, in some of its as- 
pects, is the purpose of this discourse. 

First of all, however, let it be distinctly understood 
what, as we believe, is the place which any considera- 
tions of reward or punishment hold — and in any ele- 
vated view alone can hold — among the motives of life. 
Judging from the manner in which they are accustomed 
to urge such considerations, end especially to appeal to 
what they term " the retributions of eternity," one is 
obliged to conclude that our so-called evangelical 
friends count these things as among the highest motives 

8 a^^^ 
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at their command. . One writer of eminent authority, 
indeed, has gone -so far as to say that, without the doc- 
trine of future- endless retribution, " the moral govern- 
ment of God is deprived of aU its power to injkience 
the heart and life, because deprived of all the motives 
by which it secures obedience and deters from crime ;"* 
and it is certain that through the use which has been 
made of such motives, the popular mind has, to a wide 
extent, been educated ' to regard reward and punish- 
ment as the most legitimate and only really effective 
means of influencing action. Hence the fact that tiiere 
are so many who think that, were it not for hell and 
heaven, as they are usually described, there would be 
no reason why a bad life should be renounced, or a 
good life chosen ; and hence, also, the fact that there 
are so many, and especially so many parents and teach" 
ers, who seem to have no conception of any othear meth- 
od of securing obedience than to promise or threaten 
something, and whose invariable appeal is, If you will 
be good, and do as I wish, you shall have candy, or a 
book, or some favor; — if you will not, yoti shall be 
whipped, or shut up, or suffer some penalty. 

To us, all this seems wrong. Not that we deny, or 
question, the legitimacy, or propriety, of rewards and 
punishments in their place, among the means of secur- 
ing moral ends. To do this would be to challenge 
God's administration, under which He has sought to 
determine our choice by assuring us of good in virtue, 
and of evil in sin. But such means, we believe, are 
designed only for those who, for the time, are incapa- 
* Dr. Hawes' " Reasons against Universal Salvation." 
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Me of ^ being affected by higher considcraticms. "The 
fear of the Lord is" only " the heginning of wisdom/' we 
are told ; and that which appeals to our fc^-s, or to 
any corresponding element of our nature, is the very 
lowest and meanest of all the appeals that can be made 
to us. That, you will all agree, is a very poor kind of 
honesty, which refrains from stealing, simply because 
the jail, or the state's prison, is threatened ; and not less 
poor, it will be granted, is that kind of obedience in- 
duced by the dollar, or the sugar-plum, which is to be 
thus gained. Equally poor, we say, is that kind of 
virtue, or of piety, which is secured simply by the fact 
that Gk)d will punish sin, or reward His service. You 
would feel very badly — any one of you who has a" child 
— to discover that your child is dutiful, and apparently 
affectionate, not because he has any love of duty, or of 
you, but simply because he fears that you will whip, or 
disinherit him, or because you are, by-and-by, to give 
him a new suit of clothes,, or a farm. It is better, in- 
deed, you would say, that the child should be dutiful 
even from such a motive, than that he should be diso- 
bedient and vicious ; but such service, you would also 
say, is in the lowest degree mercenary and mean, and 
is not the kind of service I want from my child. And 
equally mean and mercenary, in God's sight, we believe, 
is any service of Him induced simply in view of- pun- 
ishment to be avoided, or of reward to be attained. 

Sin should be avoided, we allege, because it is sin— 
a dishonor of ourselves, and disloyalty and ingratitude 
to God. A child should love and honor his parents 
without any regard to evil threatened, or good prom- 
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ised, because diey are his parents ; because every con- 
flideration of filial piety, of honor and obligation, con- 
spires y> bind his heart to theirs, and to make it his 
delight to do them seryice. And so, as between us 
and God, action should be right, without any thought 
of what is to come of doing or neglecting it, — because 
right i9 right, and because everything like principle 
demands that we consecrate ourselves to its service. 
We should gravitate towards God, as planets towards 
the sun, because He i» God, and because we fed that 
we belong to Him. And so of Christ, as he stands 
pleading with us to come to him. We should go to 
him, seeking to receive the baptism, and to know the 
power, of his truth — in no purchased service, but because 
he 18 Christ, sent of God to redeem us ; because of 
what his Cross is as the symbol of his love and the in- 
strument of our salvation; and because only as we 
know his truth and its power can we truly live as souls. 
We are vassals or hirelings, just so far as we serve God, 
or Christ, on any lower plane of motive — simply for 
the evil to be avoided, or the pay to be got. 

But this plane of motive is too elevated except for 
those who have been spiritually educated and ripened 
up to it ; and hence the necessity of motives that shall 
a{^al to lower principles in our nature, and, amidst 
the temptations of the world and the seductions of 
sense, restrain through the fear of punishment, and 
animate by the hope of reward. It is but one of the 
numberless illustrations of the condescension of God in 
adapting himself to the condition and needs of His 
children, that we see Him recognising the necessity of 
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this in His moral govemm^it, and so clearly and po9* 
itively declaring the certainty of reward and the 
inexorable law of retribution. 

And this brings ns to the contrast between our doc- 
trine and the prevalent doctrine upon this subject. I 
jnst spoke of the inexorable law of retribution. Our 
friends of the so-called eyangelical school do not be- 
lieve in any such law of retribution. They insist, as 
one of the cardinal ideas of their system, that this is 
not, in any complete or positive sense, a state of retri- 
hitiOTiy only of probation. We are here, they allege, to 
" fomn characters for eternity ;" — candidates for heaven 
or hell. And while we are here, if we may believe 
them, God, if such a figure may be allowed, does bus- 
iness with us wholly, or mainly, on the credit system. 
The good are not rewarded, nor the sinful punished, 
according to their deserts. Certain natural and phys- 
ical consequences do indeed follow our actions, so far 
as wo observe, or transgress, the laws of nature, or of 
our physical constitution. But no absolute moral gov- 
ernment is exercised over us. There is no intrinsic 
connection between virtue and reward, or between vice 
and punishment. " Sin itself is no misery to a sinner," 
afiSrms Dr. Adams, of Boston, one of the high-priests 
of the popular faith. We go on as we list, the idea is — 
the wicked happy in their wickedness, — the good often 
distressed and wretched, — all positive reckoning with 
us postponed until "the great day of final account." 
Then the books will be opened, and our fate be sealed 
forever. Then the good will be adjudged to heaven, 
where they shall be compeussited for all they have sac- 
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rificed and suffered in being good here ; and the nn* 
believing and the wicked will be doomed to endless 
woe — ^unless, as is most likely, they shall have wiped 
out the record of a life of sin by a timely repentance 
just at death — and if so doomed, they will pay in the 
agony they endure for all they have here enjoyed in 
unbelief and sin. 

You are all so familiar with this as the prevalent 
doctrine on this subject, that authorities scarcely need 
be cited to confirm the statement. But that I may give 
our friends the advantage of their own statements, let 
me read you what Albert Barnes says on this point.* 
" It is,'' he says, " a matter of clear revelation — ^indeed 
it is the entire basis and structure of the scheme, that 
the affaire of justice and of law are [here] under 8U9* 
jpense / . . . that crime is for the present dissociated 
from lOoe^ for a specific purpose, viz., that mortals may 
repent and be forgiven ; and that there will come a 
day when the native indissoluble connection between 
sin and suffering shall be restored,t and that then 
they shall travel on hand in hand forever/' Another 
writer, the celebrated Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, from 
whom I have already quoted, cites Scripture to prove - 
that the wicked fare just as well in this world— on 
the whole, fare rather better, than the righteous, and 

* Introduction to Butler's Analogy, p. xvlii. 

f When was this " native indissoluble connection between sin and 
suffering" dissolved? By whom was it dissolved ?— by the direct 
action of God, to encourage men to sin, that they might ** repent and 
be forgiven ?" Above all, if it were an " indissoluble connecUan,** 
how could it be dissolved so as to need to be " restored ?** This is 
a remarkable Hibernicismi in a writer like Mr^ Barnes. 
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then adds, " To say that wicked men are punished in 
the present life is faUe in fact, . . . Admit, if you 
please, that the grosser sensualities and crimes are 
usually followed by something lifte a speedy retribu- 
tion ; what punishment, let mo ask, do they endure 
who forget and contemn God? who are unjust, cruel^ 
avaricious, proud, oppressive, tyrannical ? '' So sound 
and self-evident does he count this theory, that he de- 
clares, further on, that " if any thing can prom moral 
insanity J it is a belief that God now dispenses rewards 
and punishments to men according to their respective 
characters I " Nor, I am sure, can those of you who 
heard the discourses profes^dly against Universalism, 
recentiy reviewed here, have forgotten how strenuously 
it was insisted that sinners are not properly punished 
in tills world, and that Universalism is an unmerciful 
and barbarous doctrine, because it do affirms that there 
is no escape for the violators of God's law. 

This, then, is the so-called evangelical theory of Ret- 
ribution — everywhere urged and insisted upon as vital- 
ly important, and as the only theory that can enable 
us to understand the ways of God, or the meaning of 
life. It is a theory, indeed, it should in justice be said, 
in respect to which, as in respect to every other so- 
called evangelical doctrine in its old-fashioned and 
genuine form, there are, every year, more and more dis- 
sent and protest, even among those who profess to be 
sound in the popular faith. It is a theory, too, that is 
to no small extent ignored by tho^e who profess to 
hold it ; ignored through the force of moral instincts 
touching retribution, which no opposing theories can 
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wholly stifle, or overcome. These instincts are, hazily, 
so organic and ineradicable in our moral constitution, 
that, whatever theories may be, they more or less com- 
pel to action upon Hke principle that wrong will here 
and now be punished, and virtue rewarded. Thus, for 
example, the same Albert Barnes, who says, when stat- 
ing his theory, that "it is a matter of clear revelation 
that the aflairs of justice and of law are under suspense — 
that crime is for the present dissociated from woe," in 
another place and aiming at another purpose, says that 
" the fact is sufficiently universal to be a proper ground 
of action, that virtue meets with its apfwopriate reward 
and [that] vice is appropriately punished." 

But these modifications and instinctive confessions 
do not aflFect the fact that the theory, as just stated, is 
the affirmed and established theory, notwithstanding — 
the theory which our friends profess to find taught in 
the Bible and confirmed in actual life. It is the theory, 
moreover, that consistency would require them to assert, 
even if they did not find it thus enforced. The doc- 
trine of Total Depravity logically necessitates the doc- 
trine of happiness in sin. A bestial nature is at home 
only in bestial surroundings and employments ; and so,- 
by an equal necessity, a nature corrupt, " opposed to 
all good and inclined to all evil," can be at home only 
in evil — and if at home, must be happy in it ; can be 
happy only in it. 

Our whole theory is entirely the opposite of all this. 
Reason, the Bible, observation, and experience, all unite 
to assure us that this is a state — that every day and 
every hour is a day and an hour of retribuiioriy supe, 
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inevitable, inexorable ; that, however time may some- 
times be necessary for certain consequences of a vicious 
course to culminate, and burst most fnlly and most 
terribly upon the oflFender, there is no system of debt 
and credit under the government of God ; that law and 
justice are never for a moment in suspense ; that crime 
and woe never are, and never can be, dissociated ; that 
however the more outward consequences of wrong 
may, in some instances, be delayed, God holds us to an 
instant and constant account ; that every day is a day 
of judgment ; that what we are always determines what 
we enjoy] that the life of the soul is subject to intrinsic 
conditions as absolute as the life of the body ; and that, 
as the violation of a law of our physical system neces- 
sitates the penalty, so the violation of a moral law 
necessitates its penalty — each soul, in itself, and for 
itself, keeping its own account, and acting, under God, 
as the executor of its own retributions. We say to 
those tempted to sin, as Moses said of old to his people, 
*' Be sure your sin will find you out ;" or, as God said 
to our first parents in the garden, " In the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." Our word is, in 
reiteration of the testimony scattered all through the 
Bible, " there is no peace, saith my God, to the-wicked." 
" God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, 
thajb shall he also reap." " He that doeth wrong shall 
receive for the wrong which he hath done ; and there 
is no respect of persons." All the elements of our 
nature, and all the resources of the Divine government, 
we believe, are pledged on the side of virtue, for its 
certain daOy reward — and against sin, for its certain 
8* 
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daily pnnishment. There is no possibility of failqre or 
escape. So sure as good is done, so sure good will 
be experienced — ^not, it may be, in houses, or lands, or 
worldly reward, but in what is better — ^in spiritual life 
and health ; in 

"The Bonrs calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy." 

So sure as wrong is committed, so sure evil will be the 
result — the result, though every outward circumstance 
be prosperous, in the soul's darkness, destitution, 
wretchedness, insensibility, or loss in some way Sin 
is death and hell. Goodness is heaven. 

What Ralph Waldo Emerson has stated as moral 
philosophy, we believe as a truth of religion ; viz : that 
virtue and reward, on their part — that crime and pun- 
ishment, on their part, " grow out of one stem. Punish- 
ment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens within the flower 
of the pleasure, (or of the ofifence,) which concealed it. 
Cause and eflFect, means and ends, seed and fruit, can 
not be severed. The parted water reunites behind our 
hand. We can no more halve things, and get a one 
end without an other end^ than we can get an inside that 
shall have no outside, or a light without a shadow. 
Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which the 
unwise seek to dodge ; which one and another brags 
that he does not know — that they do not touch him ; 
but the brag is on his lips, the conditions are in his 
soul. If he escapes them in one part, they attack him 
in another more vital part." And we may add, what 
was just now said, that so sure as God lives, and so 
long as the soul is a soul, subject tp GqcI's reign, escape 
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is impossible. The eonditttms broken, the penalty muH 
foUavo. 

And now, with these two theories of Retribution 
before you, I am sure that I shall be but uttering what is 
in all your minds, when I say that this doctrine of ours 
may properly claim the Practical Superiority on every ac- 
count, and in every view that can be taken of the subject. 

I. It may claim this superiority, because of the spirit 
in which, and the purpose for which, it shows retribution 
to be administered. This is, almost necessarily, the first 
point that attracts attention in the contrast between 
our doctrineof punishment and the prevalent doctrine. 
Out doctrine knows nothing of mere vengeance in 
retribution ; and the importance of this fact, prac- 
tically, can scarcely be too strongly stated. Like 
begets like. Vengeance only excites enmity or spite ; 
and punishment, if too severe, only exasperates and . 
hardens, instead of restraining or doing good. This 
has come to be the principle on which all modem crim- 
inal jurisprudence proceeds. Laws, it is now univer- 
sally admitted among civilized nations, to be most 
potent, must be just and humane. Laws barbarous in 
their penalties barbarize those subject to them, and ere- 
long fail to control them. For a similar reason, pun- 
ishments unduly severe defeat themselves. It was 
once the testimony of Rev. Jared Curtis, for many 
years chaplain of the Massachusetts State Prison, ^d 
himself an embodiment of Calvinistic doctrines, " that 
it is neither the duraiion^ nor the severity of punish- 
ment, to which we are to look for those results which 
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ate designed by oar imi»roYed system of Prison disci- 
pline, but rather to its nature^ and the manner of its 
inflictiaji.^^ In other words, his experience had taught 
him that punishment, to be most effectual, should be 
just in its nature, and benevolent in its design. He 
little thought, probably, of the testimony he was giving 
against the healthful influence of his doctrine of Divine 
Retribution, or of the argument which the principles he 
thus declared furnish for the superiority of Universal- 
ism as a Practical Power ; and yet, his t^timony is 
the universal testimony, so far as concerns the mere 
human administration of Retribution. On tiiis point, 
I may say, there is but one opinion among the most 
intelligent and Christian minds. Not only is it gen- 
erally admitted and asserted, that punishment is legiti- 
mate only as it seeks the good of the punished, so far 
as it can without endangering the public interests, but 
it is also admitted and asserted, that only that punish- 
ment which is threatened or inflicted in this spirit is 
likely to be most effective. 

Here is the "Annual Report of the School Com- 
mittee of the city of Lynn,'' for the year ending 
1860, written by an esteemed friend of mine, the 
Rev. Mr. Owen, the faithful pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church of that city. Speaking of the subject 
of discipline, he says, "If a teacher is angry, . . . 
or punishes with* the spirit of vengeance, or with any 
intent other than the good of the child, and keeping the 
school under wholesome restraint, then the feeling of 
the Committee is one against the act." Why? He 
does not say ; but if he had explained, he would have 
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said, not only because the child has a right to sach JQBt 
and reformatory treatment, bat because only thus can 
a Bchool be really goyerned, and its discipline main- 
taii^d. To the same eiSect, I have here still higher 
authority — '' Th^ Elements of Moral Science," by Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, late President of Brown University, and 
(me of the leading thinkers and theologians of the 
country- In his chapter wi " Benevolence toward the 
Injurious," discussing the duty of society to the crim- 
inal, he says : ^'They are bound to seek his happiness 
by reclaimm^ him ; that is, to direct all treatment 
of him, while under their care, vnth distinct reference 
to his moral improvem^ent. This is the law of benevo- 
lence, and it is obligatory, no less on societies than on 
individuals. jEkery one must see that the tendency 
qf a system o/jmson discipline of this kind must he 
to diminish crimCj while that of any other system 
must be, and always has heen, to increase it. Nor is 
this chimerical. The whole history of prisons has 
tended to establish precisely this result. Prisons 
which have been condiu^ed on the principle of retalr 
iaiion, have every whe»*e mMlMplied felons; while those 
which have been conducted on the principle of ren- 
dering a prison a school of moral reformaliony have, 
thus fyaifz^sucGeeded beyond even the anticipations of 
their frunds. Such a prison is also the greatest terror 
to a imcJced ma>n / and it ceases not to be so, until he 
becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. The whole 
experience of John Howard is summed up by himself 
in a single sentence : ^ It is in vain to pu7iish the 
* this word is Italicized by Dr. Wayland. 
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tmcked, unless ycu seek to reclaim them! ^ [p. 389.] 
This is remarkable testimony. There can be no mis- 
understanding its bearing on the point before ns. 
It is unquestionable evangelical testimony, so-called ; 
and yet, you perceive, it enforces, in the most emphatic 
terms possible, the principle that only as punishment 
is administered in a just and benevolent spirit, and for 
the good of the punished, is it likely to be of any use : 
the very principle upon which I am now claiming the 
Practical Superiority of our doctrine of Retribution ; 
and I ask you if it is not surprising, that what is thus 
so clearly seen by our friends to be true everywhere 
else, is not seen by them to be as true also in theology, 
and in reference to the government of Grod. 

It has ever been one of the chief sources of the weak- 
ness of the doctrine of endless misery, that it denounces a 
punishment so evidently unjust, because so out of pro- 
portion to human desert, and so empty of any purjwse 
of good. Men have an instinctive sense of the desert 
of wrong-doing, and a reasonable punishment, threat- 
ened for a good purpose, will not usually be without its 
effect upon them ; but when you talk to ttiem about 
such a punishment as endless torment, inflicted for the 
sins of this brief life, and perhaps for the sin of Adam, 
of which they were never guilty, — inflicted simply for its 
own sake, without any design of good, you fail, to any 
extent, to reach them. Though they may profess to 
believe it, the thing is too monstrous — and such undue 
severity defeats itself. Theologians may theorize about 
the infinite nature of sin, and about its desert, there- 
fore, of an infinite punishment ; but there is nothing in 
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any nnperverted conscience to respond to snch theo- 
rizings. A finite being cannot fed himself guUty of an 
infinite offence. Hence, except as there are those 
artificially drilled and morbid on this point, the id^ 
of endless punishment must always shock the sense of 
justice, and seem an outrage against all the proprieties 
and balance of things. Many persons seriously think 
that there is no safety for the moral interests of the 
world, except as tTiey are fortified and preserved by the 
terrible penalty threatened by this doctrine of endless 
misery. But this very severity is one element of its 
weakness. The thing is overdone. Some may be 
affected, as we know they are ; but the great mass will 
not and cannot be. 

Did it never occur to you, as a remarkable fact, that, 
of the great numbers who profess to believe the doc- 
trine of endless misery, so few seem to be at all touched 
by it, or to have the slightest interest in complying 
with what it declares, and what they themselves 
Tcrbally aflSrm, to be the conditions of salvation? At 
first view, it seems remarkable ; but, looking deeper, 
it is only what we should expect. Faith is over-strained. 
The bow is bent to too great a tension, and its elas- 
ticity and reaction are destroyed. Threatened and 
familiarized with a doom so horrible and so purposeless, 
the mind either fails to realize and respond to it as an 
actual thing, and sinks into unconcern, or a dead indif- 
ference, or it is hardened, turned away from God, and 
filled with hatred or dislike towards Him. If one, 
of the culture and opportunities of Catharine Beecher, 
could be moved by ttie common theory of God and Hia 
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government to say, " Such a Qod is not worthy to be 
loved ; I wouldn't love Him if I could, and I am glad I 
cannot/' what must be the effect of these horrible 
representations of Him, and of His unjust and vin- 
dictive penalties, on less cultivated and thoughtful 
minds, but to deaden all regard for Him, or to beget 
a spirit of hardihood, or bravado, which says — ^Do 
your worst, if you will ; I don't care. Have you not 
seen those who had evidently said this ? As I just 
remarked, the undue severity of the penalty tiireatened 
thus defeats itself. On this account, the doctrine 
proves not only, in many cases, utterly impotent for 
good, but, in many other cases, absolutely a l^emendoi^ 
power for evil; and this for the same substantive 
reason that, as Dr.Wayland testifies," ^www conducted 
oruthe principle of retaliation have everywhere mvltir 
plied felons,''^ 

With our doctrine it is not so. As I intimated in the 
outset, it is the distinction and the glory of Universal- 
ism, that, while it afSrms retribution to be inevitable 
and inexorable, it shows it to be always just ; always 
filled with a merciful meaning ; always administered in 
a loving spirit. Severe and terrible as it is sometimeg, 
it is never inflicted except as the instrument of a 
Father's gooduess, and as a means of preparing souls 
for that hatred of sin, in which they shall turn to Him 
to delight evermore in His love and service. And, the 
authorities I have cited being at all considered, I need 
not say how different must be the effect of any thought 
or experience of punishment, as thus interpreted, from 
its effect when regarded simply as the outpouring of 
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Grod's vindictive wrath forever. The soul williiiglj 
confesses the justice of -the poniahment, and is touched 
by the sense of God as tiie Father which is thus 
imparted ; and, with all that is best in its affections 
appealed to, and bitterly experiencing the corse of sin^ 
the transition is easy and natural to that confidence in 
God, and that r^ard for Him, which shall henceforth 
make life a consecration to Him ; an offering inspired 
and pervaded by something higher than any thought 
of punishment or reward — ^inspired and pervaded by 
the loyalty of a child's loving heart, and the desire and 
purpose to dwell in nearness to Him. 

. 11. This Universalist doctrine of Retribution has the 
advantage practically, because it hrings punishment 
nearer. Any exposure affects us in proportion as it is 
imminent. We all know that we must die ; but there 
is not one of you who is affected by this general state- 
ment, as you would be if you should be told and believe 
that you are to die five minutes hence. So, if we should 
be told that the foundations of this house are at this 
moment giving way, and that, if we remain here, we 
shall be crushed beneath the falling walls, we should 
be moved as we could not be by being told that the 
house will fall at some time — ^perhaps a long time hence. 
These examples show us the general principle. Distance 
always weakens the force of impression; and any 
event, any exposure, interests us as we think it 
remote, or at hand. It is in view of this familiar prin- 
ciple that our present position is taken. Retribution 
affects us in proportion as it is near. Teach youir 
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children to feel that disobedience will subject them, Jy- 
and'hy, to painful consequences, if they do not repent, 
and have yon done as much to deter them from disobe- 
dience, 2^ when you convince them that it will be 
immediately followed with such painful consequences ? 
Or, conyince a man tempted to transgress, that, the 
moment he does so, retribution will begin, and have you 
not done more to restrain him, so far as the considera- 
tion of punishment can do so, than though you tell him 
that he will be punished some time hence — ^you know 
not when — ^unless, as he may, he shall entirely escape 
through repentance ? 

The conclusion to which we are led, then, these 
things being true, in respect to the practical force of our 
doctrine of retribution, is apparent. " Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion," said the prophet of old, " ye 
that put far away the evil day ;" and this is what the 
Church does, as it denies retribution here, and trans- 
fers it to another world. It falsely places men " at 
ease." It "puts far away the evil day," by telling 
them that, so far as they are here concerned, they 
may sin with impunity. The only reason why it is not 
safe to sin, it insists, is because of those tremendous 
fires yonder, into which those will be cast who do not 
seasonably repent. Our doctrine, on the contrary, 
brings punishment close at hand. It proclaims God's 
olden message into the ear of every soul tempted to 
eat of the forbidden fruit of sin, " Jn the day fhou 
eatest fhefreof^ thou shalt surely die." It makes no 
abatement. It admits n6 |)ostponement. Consequen- 
ces there are, indeed, which may be delayed ; but a 



present and immediate panishment there mmt be. 
" The way of the transgressor is hard :" — not shall be. 
" Judgment lii^ereth not, and damnation slnmbereth 
not." Close upon the heels of sin, and inseparable 
from it, treads its penalty. Our doctrine micoTers no 
hell in the future world, bidding men look there and 
tremble ; but it discloses the present and constant hell 
of wrong — with its worm that dies not; witfi its 
flames that are not quenched ; with every added sin 
transformed immediate^ into a new element of dam- 
nation, — a new coal added to the flames ; — and in yiew 
of tJiese, it says to men, TremUe^ and beware I And 
doing this, does it not,— must it not, exert a restrain- 
iog and practical power, such as the prevalent doctrine, 
with its retribnticHis 30 postponed, never can ? 

III. Our doctrine of Retribution has this advantage, 
also, because it mak^ the measure of sinfulness the 
measure of punishment. It was just remarked that 
our doctrine shows every added sin as a new element 
of woe. As you well know, this cannot be said of the 
common view. Referring all retribution to eternity, 
it sends all who have repented to the same heaven, and 
all who have not repented to the same heU. So far as 
this doctrine is concerned, therefore, it makes no dif- 
ference whether one is more or less a rinner. In 
danger of hell, on first entering life, and on account 
of the first sin, one is no more in danger, and has no 
more to dread, whatever the amount of his trsins- 
^ession, or the time over which it may be extended. 

To show that I do not misstate, or do our friends 
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injustice, let me read what these catechisms, with 
which you have become familiar,* say on this point. 
The Westminster, or Congregational, and the Methodist 
catechisms use the same language. They say: *^Q. Are 
all tran^ressions of the law equally heinous? A, Some 
sins in themselves, and by reason of several aggrava* 
tions, are more heinous in the sight of God than 
others. Q. What doth every sin deserve ? A. Every 
sin deserveth Qod's wrath and curse, both in this life 
and that which is to come." The Pr^byterian Cate- 
chism is different. This is the form in which it puts 
the doctrine : " Q. Doth original sin wholly defile you, 
and is it sufficient to send ydu to hell though you had 
no other sin ? A. Yes. . . . Q. What are the wages 
of sin? A. Death and hell. . . . Q. What doth the 
least breach of these (God's) commandments deserve? 
A. God's eternal wrath and curse." 

Now, admitting the theoretical distinction made by 
the first two catechisms, as to the heinousness of sin, 
practically it amounts to ]K)thing, you perceive, since 
every sin is infinite, and alike deserves God's endless 
wrath and curse. In this, all three of the catechisms 
are agreed. So far as respects the consideration of 
punishment, then, there is no distinction in the demerit 
of sins, and no amount of sin can. increase the amount of 
penalty to which we are exposed. Bom in a condition 



* I liave chosen, for tbo most part, throughout these discourses, to 
cite from these catechisms rather than from more scholastic works, 
because, while equally authoritative, they (exhibit the doctrines of 
the creeds as actually "served up "for the indoctrination of the 
paopk. . . 
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of sin &at is '* sufficient to send us to hell though we 
had no other/' and even if this were not so, deserving 
hell for our first sin, one, as I have said, is in no more 
danger, and has no more punishment to dread, how- 
ever much, or however long he may sin. Whatever the 
amoimt, one can bat go to hell, after all. 

Do I speak to an intelligent man or woman who 
needs to be told, that the inevitable tendency of such 
teaching is, to make one reckless as to character and 
conduct, and, after having once sinned, indifferent as 
to how much more he may sin? There is a vulgar 
adage, familiar to us all, to the effect that " one may 
as well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb," which puts 
into speech the principle upon which men are likely to 
act in such a case. Make robbery and murder alike 
cs^ital offences, and those who rob will usually mur- 
der, for the reason that they can but be hung at the 
worst, and that " dead men tell no tales." So, taught 
that they deserve hfll for the least sin, people are 
inevitably encouraged to do any amount of wrong to 
which they are tempted, since nothing more is to be 
feared for much than for little, and much as well as 
little can be wiped out by repentance at last. 

Our doctrine puts the subject into a wholly different 
form, with a wholly different result. Guilt, this tells 
us, is increased in proportion to sin — and in the same 
proportion, character is debased, and the consequences 
of sin are experienced. He that sins much must suffer 
much — and he that sins little, in proportion. Every 
step downward, therefore, is a step into a deeper hell. 
Every offence is a new occasion and a new instrument 
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of retribution, and every 80id is admonished, if it 
would not become more entirely dead, and mkied, 
and wretched, to gaard against becoming more suiAd, 
by being betrayed into new transgressiaiis. But I 
pass to say, 

lY. Still further, and finally : Our docia*ine has the 
advantage as a Praetical Power, beoattse U renders pwnr 
iahment more certain. This, after all, is the grand 
consideration, and is the point in connection with which 
not simply the worthlessness, but the immorality of the 
common doctrine is most apparent, and the advantage 
and healthier tendency of ours undeniable. As through- 
out these discourses, so now, I wish to avoid everything 
like severity of language. But in justice to my own 
most serious convictions, I must aver it as my solemn 
belief, that, in all the world, there is no more mischiev- 
ous, or morally destructive error, than the teachings of 
the received and so-called evangelical theology in ref- 
erence to this subject. Those wKo believe this theology 
are fond of talking of the immoral tendency of Uni- 
versalism. If there were anything in TJniversalism a 
hundredth part as immoral as this, I would never preach 
or lisp it again. So, we sometimes hear about " the 
devil's doctrine ; '' but if there were twenty thousand 
devils, each as subtile and cunning as Satan is now re- 
puted to be, and they should take counsel together to 
contrive a plan to deceive and seduce souls, they could 
invent nothing better suited to tiieir purpose, than the 
doctrine that is taught, with so much pretension, as 
specially evangelical and restraining in respect to this 
matter of punishment 
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Look at it If there be any restraming effieaej in 
^ thought of punishment, it is obvious that it must be 
in proportion to the certainty of the panishment threat- 
ened. Yon m^ht as irdl dioot bubbles against a rock, 
as to talk to an offender, or to one tempted to be an 
offender, of punishment of which there is no certaintj, 
or which he can ea»ly escape. Formerly, the efficacy 
of punishment was thought to lie in its severity. Laws 
were framed accordingly. Latterly, a wiser estimate 
of the principles involved has prevailed ; and in every- 
thing, except religion, it has become a settled axiom 
among the well-informed, that, as was intimated in the 
extract just now given from Eev. Mr. Curtis, the re- 
straining power of punishment lies, not in its duration, 
or severity, but in its certainty. Fix ever so severe a 
penalty to a law, or to a given course of action, and 
then satisfy those whom you would affect that the law 
will be inoperative, or show them a way in which the 
penalty may be evaded, and what have you done to im- 
press or deter them? Nothing. You are precisely 
where you were before you had announced your penalty, 
and the effect will be the same as if there were no talk 
of penalty in the case. You will have given complete 
immunity to the offence. Some parents are in the bad 
habit of threatening their children with punishment — 
sometimes with unmentionable severities — if they diso- 
bey ; but the children have come to understand that 
all such threats are mere words, and they proceed as if 
no word had been spoken. And so inefficiency of re- 
straint must always result from uncertainty of punish- 
ment — in precise proportion to the uncertainty. 
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On this account, Oten. Banks, when Gtovernor of Massa- 
chusetts, in an admirable address to his Council, took 
ground against the frequency of pardons, as tending to 
micourage the hope of escape from the consequences of 
crime, and thus inevitably to weaken the force of law. 
Upon the same principle, the wise father or mother, if 
he or she finds it necessary to threaten a child, thinks 
more of always meaning what he or she may say, and 
of doing it, than of the amount of punishment threat- 
ened. Such a father or mother, as he or she values a 
parent's moral influence in the family, never threatens 
a punishment that is not inflicted as certainly as it is 
incurred. Taking up the principle thus involved, in 
its application to all human governments, Montesquieu, 
in his great work on the Spirit of the Laws, declares 
that " if we inquire into the cause of all human corrup- 
tions, we shall find that they proceed from the impunity 
of crimes, and not from the moderation of punishments." 

It is in view of these undeniable facts that, if there 
were nothing else, our doctrine of Retribution has the 
right to claim the practical advantage over all others. 
It renders punishment inevitable, inexorable. As was 
said in stating it, it admits of no possibility of escape. 
Just so sure as the water rises on the beach, when the 
tide comes in, — just so sure as any eflfect follows its 
cause, so sure, it tells us, will transgression be followed 
by retribution. " Though hand join in hand," it certifies 
us, " the wicked shall not go unpunished." " Woe unto 
the wicked I it shaU be ill with him, for the reward of 
his hands shaU be given hira." " Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he reap." No condition, no contin- 
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^cy is recognized in the case. As well expect the 
son to go down, and no night to follow, — as well expect 
to cast one's self into the flames, and not to be homed, 
as expect to sin and not suffer the consequences. 

How different it is with the prevalent theory, our 
statement of it indicated, and yon well know. It prac- 
tically absolves us from all present accountability, and 
gives complete impunity to wrong. Its proclamation 
is, Hear, ye tempted ones, " the affairs of justice and 
of law are under suspense ;" — " crime is for the present 
dissociated from wde ;" — ^' it is insanity to pretend that 
there is, in this world, any such thing as a just reward 
of virtue, or a just punishment of sin ;" — the only pun- 
ishment you have reason to apprehend is that of endless 
torment in the future world, and that, however long 
you may live in sin, you can easily escape if you will 
but betimes repent I Is it not so ? I do not pretend, 
of course, that the doctrine is usually put into just this 
form ; but do I at all misrepresent its substance, when 
I so state it ? Where, then, is the certainty of punish- 
ment ? Or, where the restraining force of the theory 
of retribution which so threatens, and then makes the 
threatening of no account ? Or, what lie could be in- 
vented more fatally fittei — not simply to weaken the 
restraints of virtue, but to encourage those who believe 
it to a life of sin ? 

" O that I had before known these things," wailed a 
young man, some years ago, in one of the prisons of 
this city, where he was incarcerated for some high 
crime, as the doctrines of Universalism, and especially 
its doctrine of retribution, was laid open to him, " 
9 
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that I had before known these things ! Then had I 
not been here I" He had been educated in the popular 
doctrines, and in the belief that sin is not punished in 
this world ; and his career and end were the natural 
consequences. And many are the poor souls who might 
wish the same wish, and give a similar explanation of 
their moral ruin. A terrible record has the prevalent 
doctrine of retribution in this respect. It is the very 
doctrine of the devil, preached of old in the Garden of 
Eden, — "Ye shall not surdy die ;" and as it proved 
the occasion of the fall of the tempted then, so has it 
ever since been the great lie which has filled the world 
with moral wrecks, and, to so wide an extent, made the 
appeals of Christianity of none eflfect. It is red with 
the blood of deceived and ruined souls. We sometimes 
talk of the mischievous nature of Romish Indulgences, 
and with good reason. But this doctrine is a system 
of worse than Romish indulgence. " Go on, and sin aa 
you will,'' it virtually says to men, though not in so 
many terms — ''' Go on, and then repent and escape all 
the consequences of your course, and get to heaven as 
securely as the best." 

Look at the case of General Nelson, who was killed 
by General Davis, last autumn. He had been, from 
his youth, an undoubting believer in the doctrine of 
endless misery. But to what eflfect ? To this very ef- 
fect : — to be taught to sooflf at the idea of any present 
connection between sin and retribution ; — to think only 
of a future hell as the thing to be dreaded ; — and so to 
live the coarse, profane, and brutal life he did, — accord- 
ing to all accounts that have never been denied, get- 
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ting at naught God and all sacred things, but, all the 
while, intending to repent in season to get safely into 
heaven. Hence, the scene we saw. Shot down in the 
midst of his passion and brutality, straightway the 
minister was hurriedly sent for, and, in fifteen minutes, 
this profane and godless man, whose whole career had 
been a defiance of every divine law, had repented, been 
baptized, received the communion, and gone, through 
the door of Episcopal absolution, straight into heaven — 
escaping, if we may credit the Church, all punishment 
for his utterly atheistic and sinful life I ^, What is the 
doctrine, the theoretical and practical consequences of 
which are-thus illustrated, but a stupendous system of 
moral license, — ^first blinding its believers to the in- 
trinsic nature of sin, and then encouraging them to 
think that, if they manage right, they can commit it 
with impunity ? I only wonder that the moral instinct 
of retribution has asserted itself over such a doctrine 
so widely as it has, and that the results of its preva- 
lence have not been far more disastrous to the spiritual 
interests of Christendom. Great reason have we for 
thankfulness that a juster estimate of moral law is dis- 
placing so dangerous an error ; and nothing does the 
best interests of the world more imperatively demand, 
than that every lover of virtue shall confess the truth 
and Practical Superiority of our doctrine of Retribu- 
tion, and unite to proclaim it in the old apostolic and 
Universalist words, " Be not deceived ; — God is not 
mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall ho 
also reap." " He that doeth wrong shall receive for 
the wrong which he hath done ; and there is no respect 
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of persons." Not until this doctrine is understood and 
felt as Universalism preaches it, will the idea of pun- 
ishment, as God's provision to restrain us from sin, do 
its fitting work. 

Other considerations suggest themselves ; but I will 
not further pursue the subject. In view of the argu- 
ment as thus submitted, I cannot believe that any can- 
did person present — even if his or her sympathy and 
conviction have heretofore been the other way — can 
fail to see that, for all purposes of practical efficiency, 
the advantage is, in every way, on the side of the Uni- 
versalist doctrine of Retribution. Indeed, my friends, 
I confess that when I consider what this doctrine of 
ours is, and what and how apparent are the various 
principles it involves and declares, I cannot but be 
amazed that any intelligent and reflecting mind can 
question either its truth, or its superior power, or think 
of the doctrine of endless misery as, for a moment, to be 
compared with it as a healthy element of life. This 
doctrine of endless misery, like all the ^vils which God 
has permitted, has, doubtless, had its work to do, and 
has, in some way, been overruled for good ; but it is a 
fossil of the barbarous Past, and it is a wonder that 
any can be found, in these days, to think of it as now 
having the slightest worth as a moral force in the 
world. There are those, as I have before intimated, 
who think that the whole moral welfare of the race is 
dependent upon it, and that, without it, all the safe- 
guards of virtue would be gone. I would have such, — 
I would have any one who is disposed to talk of its re- 
straining and practical power, tell me why it has not 
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SO proved itself. Do such persons, — do you, my friends, 
ever think that the periods and the localities when and 
where this doctrine has held most undisputed sway, 
have been the darkest and most licentious periods and 
localities in history? Some of us have recently heard 
it claimed from the pulpit, that all heathendom has been 
filled with this doctrine, and have heard this alleged 
fact put forth as an evidence of its truth. Certain it is 
that in some of the worst parts of heathendom it has 
prevailed : — are we to see in the abounding and hide- 
ous moral corruptions of heathenism, evidence of its 
healthful power ? And looking through Christian his- 
tory, when has Christendom been darkest and most 
corrupt, except when this doctrine most widely pre- 
vailed ? Who have been those who have reddened the 
records of the past eighteen hundred years with the 
blood of their enormities, and blotted it with their op- 
pressions and villainies ? Who have filled the prisons 
and swung from the gibbets of these centuries ? Who 
have made up the company of the profane and the ir- 
religious, the Sabbath-breaking and the immoral ? Who 
have cloaked hypocrisy and baseness under the pretence 
of religion ? or, who, among Church-members and min- 
isters, have most frequently fallen from their integrity, 
and dishonored the Christian name,"in covering them- 
selves with shame ? Who but believers of this much- 
vaunted safeguard of purity — the doctrine of endless 
misery ? 

To the same effect, I might ask you to visit the 
prisons and penitentiaries of this country and of Chris- 
tendom, to go among the hypocritical, the dissolute and 
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the vile any where to-day, and to tell me whom you 
would find. But I will only ask you to go, in imagina- 
tion, through this city ; sweep together the dregs of 
Five Points and all the vicious and abandoned that 
grovel and herd among us and around us, and then inform 
me, how many, among them all, could you find who, so 
far as they have any religious ideas, would not tell you 
that they believe in a general judgment-day and in the 
Church doctrine of endless misery? Not one in a 
thousand, — probably, not one in ten thousand. 

And so, I might pursue these questions ; but these 
sufficiently illustrate the boasted power of this doctrine 
for good, and indicate the fitting reply to those who 
talk as if we were undermining all the foundations of 
virtue and religion in laboring against it. 

I say these things in no want of respect or kindness 
towards persons, but simply in justice to the subject. 
This doctrine of endless torment is not only a libel and 
a blasphemy against God, and an outrage on every 
thing like reason, or affection, in man. It is also 
a corrupting and perverting force in life. It flatters 
men to think that they can mock at God and defy His 
laws, and escape the consequences. It proclaims the 
monstrous lie that sin and woe do not go together. 
It virtually offers a premium to vice by telling men that 
it is pleasant, and that, however long they may pursue 
it, they can, by repentance, wipe out the account on 
God's books against them, and thus not only avoid all 
the renunciations of Religion and secure all the de- 
lights of sin, but fare just as well as the most religious, 
at last ; — and by its false representations and vicious 
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prinoipIeB, it makes Gk>d iei Despot, — Religion a penance 
—and Heaven the consideration of a bargain. I know 
tiiere are a great many excellent people who believe, 
or who think they believe, this doctrine. I have many 
cherished friends, whom I honor and dearly love, who 
think they believe it. But I hold it up, nevertheless, 
and expose and denounce it as fearfully corrupting and 
dangerous ; and not until it, so false and so pernicious, 
dies out of the public thought and faith, and our doc- 
trine of God, and Christ, and Retribution, takes its 
place, can we expect to see that understanding of the 
nature of sin, and that abhorrence of it, which shall 
prepare ilie world to appreciate the fflghest motives to 
goodness, and cause Christendom to blossom and be- 
come fragrant and fruitful in the best results of Chris- 
tian love and life. 

It is one of the most hopeful circumstances of the 
present time, that this doctrine of ours is so widely dis- 
placing the old theory — displacing it even in so-called 
evangelical pulpits and Churches, and making its way 
— ^slowly, it may be, but surely, towards the mastery 
of the general thought. See its worth, and accept and 
bid it God-speed, I pray you, ye who have not here- 
tofore believed it, rejoicing in its light, and confessing 
the efficiency of its motives ; and as those especially 
charged with its illustration and defence, let us who 
believe it, see to it that we give no ground for any one 
to suspect its healthy or restraining power. By lives 
harmonized with God and His law, and-devoted to the 
highest ends of being, let us show that we believe in 
the reality of God's moral rule — ^here, now, every day, 
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every hour. Let us show, indeed, that we are no pur- 
chased hirelings among the sons and daughters of God. 
Let us show that we love and serve Him from higher 
motives than any thought of penalty or pay — ^because 
God is God, and Good is Good ; but let our undevi- 
ating and incorruptible devotion to the Right attest 
that our characters are built on such firm convictions 
of the absolute verity of God's government, and the 
inexorable certainy of its awards,^ that, even if we 
could forget the noblest motives to goodness in the 
love of Gk)d, no temptation is strong enough to seduce 
us to invite the unescapable penalties of His Law, or 
to trifle with His just and inevitable Retributions. 



VIII. 

%\t ^tantmtnt. 

"—by whom we hare now received the atonement.''— Rom. t. 11. 

The reality and the necessity of the Atonement are 
admitted by all Christians. Tlie New Testament, unde- 
niably, everywhere ascribes an atoning, or reconciling, 
oflSce and efficacy to Christ — ^furnishing thus, at the 
same time, the key of his mission, and the ground of 
our hope. Except to make the Atonement, we fire as- 
sured, Christ would not have been bom ; and except as 
we receive the Atonement, we cannot be saved. 

So far all are agreed. But what is the Atonement ? 
Whom was it designed to affect ? And why was it ne- 
cessary ? These questions, cleaving through the super- 
ficial general statements to which all can assent, take 
us directly into the heart of the subject, and show us, 
in few words, the points upon which believers in the 
Atonement radically and irreconcilably differ. 

The common doctrine, as you are aware, makes the 
Atonement literally an expiation, — to use the term by 
which the doctrine is commonly designated, a vicarious 
expiation. Let the believers of the doctrine themselves 
define it. "Atonement," says Buck, in his Theological 
Dictionary, " is the satisfying Divine justice by Jesus 
Christ giving himself a ransom for us, undergoing the 
9* ^^\\ 
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penally due to our sins, and thereby releasing us from 
that punishment which God might justly inflict upon us.^ 
" The Lord Jesus," says the Westminster Confession, 
" by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, hath 
fully satisfied the justice of his Father, and purchased 
not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the Father 
hath given him." " The thing which most manifestly 
characterizes this system," says Albert Barnes, " is the 
doctrine of svbatitvtion — or, the fact that God bestows 
upon us pardon and life, in consequence of what His 
Son has done and suffered in our stead." 

These statements are frank and explicit. They show 
that the gist of this hypothesis is, asiin eminent ortho- 
dox publication once stated it, that Christ's " sufferings 
were endured, and his death submitted to, as an expia- 
tory sacrifice for sin, — ^as a satisfaction to the law which 
men have violated, and as an expedient by which Gk)d 
can consistently and lionorably forgive those who have 
transgressed." In other words, the Atonement is a de- 
vice for the reconciliation of God to man — or to enable 
Him to pardon sinners. . The theory is, that all man- 
kind, having sinned against God, are justly deserving 
of endless woe as the penalty of their sin, but that 
Christ offered himself, or was accepted, as the substitute 
for men, enduring in their stead an equivalent for the 
penalty thus incurred. Justice being thus satisfied, and 
the honor of the Law vindicated, the way is open for 
us, through. faith, to obtain an interest in Christ's obe- 
dience, and thus to " make our peace with God," and 
to escape from hell, and get safe into heaven. 
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Formerly, it was customary to represent God as an- 
. gry , bumihg with wrath against us, and intent on oar de- 
struction, but as appeased by the opportunity of wreak- 
ing His vengeance on His Son. The sword of Crod's 
vindictive justice, alleged a favorite figure for the il- 
lustration of the Atonement, was ready to descend 
upon the doomed souls of mankind, when Christ inter- 
posed, receiving upon himself the blow intended for 
them, and thus, as Watts has expressed it in one of hia 
hymns, 

^' iC^enched his Father's flaming sword 
In his own precious blood.^ 

Old books of theology, and old hymns, are full of such 
representations, as the speech of the Church still pte- 
serves phrases and methods of expression which could 
only have thus originated. But such a view of God is 
too gross, too .monstrous for the softening and improv- 
ing religious sentiment of the people. Conscience and 
reverence have rebelled against it as blasphemy. To 
a wide extent, therefore, it has given place to a modi- 
fied theory, which alleges that, though we have sinned, 
God loves us and always has loved us, and that Christ 
suffered in our stead — not to appease God, but only to 
satisfy the demands of justice, and vindicate the honor 
of the Divine Law. This seems to put the subject into 
a less repulsive form : but the essential principle re- 
mains the same, and the Atonement is still, in substance, 
a reconciliation of God to man ; a substitution of the 
sufferings of the innocent Christ for the punishment of 
guilty men, as the condition of God's merqy ; a device 
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to appease or satisfy justice, that God might forgiye 
His children — as if one of you parents, having a diso- 
bedient child, should say to him, I cannot forgive you 
untin have had " satisfaction," by putting one of your 
obedient brothers or sisters to the torture in your stead I 
Even Albert Barnes, so sensible a man, and so clear a 
thinker as he sometimes is, has not hesitated to cite the 
old story of the barbarous king, who, having made a 
barbarous law, himself endured part of the penalty, that 
his son, who was the first offender, might thus escape, 
as a fit illustration of the principle upon which God, 
through the Atonement, is enabled to be gracious to 
sinners I 

Wliolly diflFerent from all such ideas, however modi- 
fied or explained, is our doctrine of the Atonement. We 
pronounce all such theories, not only unscriptural, but 
unreasonable, unnatural, unjust. We allege that they 
are utterly irreconcilable with the spirit of the New 
Testament ; that they graft into Christianity the old 
heathen superstition of appeasing the Deity, and 
degrade the government of God into a likeness to the 
most vindictive and barbarous of the governments of 
men. The Atonement, we say, is not something once 
made or done in Jerusalem, or on Calvary — an expia- 
tion, complete when Christ suffered and died for us. It 
is a continuous, ever-operative work, stretching on 
parallel with the history of Christianity, and seen 
wherever souls are reconciled to God. Christ's suffer- 
ings and death are not the Atonement ; they are only 
among the means to secure it. These means were 
furnished once for- all when Christ lived, taught, 
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suffered, died, and rose again ; but the Atonement is an 
ever new fact, that occurs wherever, and as often as, a 
soul is touched by Christ's appeals, and quickened into 
newness of life. Not in what Christ suffered, but in 
what man decomes, we believe, is the Atonement to be 
seen. In no way, we allege, was it the design of any 
thing in Christ's history, or experience, to affect God, 
or to change His feelings, or relations, towards us. 
Always our Father and Friend, He never needed to be 
changed ; and unchangeable by naturc,He could not have 
been changed, if it had been desirable that He should'be. 
As little, we further say, was the Atonement de- 
signed to satisfy justice, to honor a broken law, or in 
any way, or in any sense, to substitute Christ's suffer- 
ings for our punishment, that we might escape what we 
deserve. Christ's sufferings were in no way penal or 
expiatory ; only such as came to him in the faithful 
discharge of the work appointed him. No law can 
ever be honored by the punishment of the innocent 
instead of the guilty ; nor can justice ever accept or 
allow such a substitution. To atone is to make-at^ne, 
or to reconcile ; and to make atonement is to effect 
such a reconciliation, or at-one-ment, between those 
unreconciled. In our ignorance and our sin, we are 
unreconciled to Gk)d ; — separated from Him ; — "ene- 
mies" to Him " by wicked works." This is the con- 
stant representation of the New Testament, as to the 
condition of our race. We are sheep wandering 
from the fold. We are prodigals, estranged from 
our Father's house. We are treasure, lost and need- 
ing to be found. And the purpose of Christ, in all 
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that he was and did, is as constantly represented 
to be, to find the lost ; — to lead back the wandering ; — 
to assure the prodigal of their Father's love, and guide 
them home in a state of at-^me-meni with Him. Hence, 
the apostle says in the text — ^the only place in which 
the word " cUonemenV^ occurs in the New Testament — 
" by whom (Christ), we have now received the Atone- 
ment'' — or the reconcUiaiion^ as it stands in the margin. 
The allusion evidently is to that reconciling power of 
the Gospel, by which they had been brought into their 
new attitude towards God, consecrated to His service. 
Hence, also, he says in another place, (2 Cor. v. 18, IS,) 
expounding the design of God in Christ, " all things are 
of God, who" — no^, observe, hath become reconciled to 
us, or hath enabled Himself to be gracious to us ; but 
" halh reconciled vs to Himself by Jesus Christ, and 
hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation — to wit, 
that God was in Christ" — not, obser^'e again, recon- 
ciling Himself to the world, or providing " an expe- 
dient" by which He might consistently pardon those 
who believe, but — ^^reconciling the world unto Himadf^ 
not imputing their trespasses unto them." Hence, also, 
the testimony of John, (1 John iv. 9, 10,) " In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent His only begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through Him. Herein is love — not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation — or the manifestation of mercy 
— ^for our .sins." And to the same effect, Paul says, 
(Rom. V. 8, 10,) "But God commendeth His love 
towards us, in tbat^ while we were yet sinners, Christ 
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died for us. . . . For if, when we were enemies, ir« were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life." 

This, then is our doctrine of the Atonement — clearly 
stated in Bible language. I will not dwell further, to 
set it forth, nor to point out its evident advantages over 
the prevalent theory, on the score of its naturalness, 
reasonableness, or harmony with our best moral and 
religious instincts. Our work is simply with its Prac- 
tical Superiority. And to one who looks at all at 
principles, or considers the tendency of moral ideas, 
the grounds upon which this superiority may be affirmed 
cannot fail to be apparent. 

I. It may be affirmed, hecavse this doctrine of amre 
shows the plan of redemption to he most perfectly a 
manifestation of God's mercy. I scarcely need say 
what, by common consent, is the grand instrumentality 
for the salvation of souls. It is confessed to be the love 
of God for a sinful and perishing world. " The moral 
power of the Bible is in the love of God," high ortho- 
dox authority has said. And however they may some- 
times seem to rely on something else, and argue as 
if this were not sufficient, even the most strenuous so- 
called evangelical believers, in their moments of high- 
est thought, will confess that this, after all, is the only 
lever that can move the world. It does not need to 
be argued, then, that the doctrine which makes the 
love of God most apparent, and most presses it upon 
the conscience and the heart, must, other things being 
equal, be the most of a Christian power. It is on this 
g;round that I make the point now before u$i. 
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So far as the theory of a Vicarious Atonement really 
determines one's conceptions of God and the spirit of 
His government, so far the sense of His kindness must 
be lessened, and He can be seen only in an aspect of 
severity, or of pitiless and vindictive justice — ^which is 
i)ut another name for injustice. Though rejecting the 
old representation of an angry God, to be appeased, 
and affirming that \hepUin of the Atonement originated 
in love, such an one must still believe that " the atone- 
merd itsdf consisted in such displays of the Divine 
anger, or justice, inflicted on Christ, as were a proper 
substitute for the everlasting misery due to men." This 
is the essential idea of the theory. Hence, Christ is 
constantly pointed to as our substitute, enduring the 
vengeance of God in our stead, and we are taught to 
see the awful and unbending severity of the Divine law 
satisfied by his sufferings, and only thus able to permit 
our salvation. " Sin is pardoned and removed," says 
Albert Barnes, " only by his substituted suffering." I 
have, of course, no disposition, to deny that there is 
much in this view of the Atonement to interest the 
heart in Christ, and to touch it with a sense of his 
love, so far as tJie reality of his humiliation and suffer- 
ings for our sake can be assumed ; but I ask you, what 
there is in it to appeal to our affections with respect to 
God, — to impress us with any sense of His mercy, or to 
attract us with any cordiality of feeling towards Him ? 
Even if we see that He supplied the substitute as a 
means of showing us mercy, we are appalled and re- 
pulsed at the idea of a severity that could forgive only 
on such a condition ; His mercy is shown to be only a 
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pnrcliased and formal mercy ; and it is impossible for 
US to be so afiFected in view of it, as if we saw Him 
bending over us in compassion, — sending His Son sim- 
ply to give us His truth, and to assure us of His love, 
and reaching out His arms of infinite and unpurchased 
mercy, ready freely to forgive us, on the simple condi- 
tion that we will love Him. 

Suppose I were owing you a debt, which would most 
impress me with a sense of your kindness, and beget in 
me most a feeling of grateful obligation, for you to 
say, Here, my friend, I cancel your account, and freely 
give you the debt, — or, I have concluded to strip one 
of my children of his property, and put him into prison 
as your substitute, for the sake of relieving you ? Or, 
suppose I had in some way sinned against you, and you 
should contrive to forgive me by hanging up one of 
your children, or some dear friend, on the public square, 
inflicting upon him the penalty of my offence : — could I 
see in such a display of your character, as much to inter- 
est me in you, — to attract me towards you, — to cause 
me to love you in a sense of your favor, as though you 
should say, I am your friend, notwithstanding you have 
so sinned against me ; here 's my hand as the pledge 
of a loving heart ; only show me that you are sorry, 
and the past shall be forgotten ? Such questions need 
not be pressed. The answer is apparent, and at once 
exhausts the subject, by demonstrating the Practical 
Superiority of our doctrine of the Atonement in this 
particular. In the nature of things, it cannot be that 
9i, purchased pardon, such as the doctrine of Vicarious 
Atonement aflSrms, can so appeal to and affect the heart.. 
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as a/rM pardon, granted in an nnptirchased mercy, 
such as OUT doctrine alleges. 

n. Let ns pass, then, to say, somewhat more at 
length, that this advantage is to be claimed, hecaugc 
this doctrine preaenta a better example in OocL The 
common doctrine of the Atonement presents (xod as 
acting upon principles, and after a method, in reference 
to His children, which not even its most strenuous de- 
fenders will venture to copy, and upon which no man 
or woman could act, in a single instance, without pro- 
voking the condemnation of all Christendom. This is 
a broad and very sweeping statement ; but will any 
one contradict it? What i« the common representa- 
tion? That God could consistently forgive those who 
had sinned against Him, only by punishing, in their 
stead, one who had not sinned ; and that the honor of 
His law could only be properly vindicated by such a vi- 
carious infliction of its penalty, or its equivalent. And 
now, suppose you take this principle, and carry it into 
your homes, for the government of your families, or 
into our schools, as the rule of dealing with our chil- 
dren there ; or, suppose we should all adopt it as our 
law of action in the intercourse of society, and in all 
the affairs of life : — what would be the consequence? 

Who can tell what would be the consequence? 
Where would be the forbearing and forgiving spirit, 
some measure of which we do now see, and yet of the 
absence of which we so frequently think we have rea- 
son to complain? Where should we find anything like 
the placable and indulgent temper, which we are all 
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SO ready to approve, but which few of us can say we 
sufficiently cherish ? Everything of this nature would 
disappear. Our homes would be presided over by a 
spirit sterner than the code of Draco, though that was 
written in blood ; and the intercourse of life would be 
regulated upon principles which woidd make forbear- 
ance and spontaneous forgiveness impossible. If one 
of your children disobeyed you, there would be no way 
for you to receive that cliild again to your favor, until 
you had first vindicated your authority by wreaking 
your dipleasure upon the most loving and faithful mem- 
ber of your family. If a pupil disobeyed in one of our 
schools, there could be no reconciliation till the teacher 
had inflicted the penalty of his violated law upon his 
most studious and exemplary scholar. Our streets 
would be lined with gibbets, and whipping-posts, and 
instruments of torture, and our ears would be filled 
with the groans of innocent substitutes, sufiering the 
vicarious penalties imposed upon them, that neighbors 
and friends might forgive offences against them, and 
be reconciled to each other. If this doctrine be true, 
the duellist does well to demand " satisfaction," and 
the war-maker is right to insist on revenge. 

Does any one think I overstate the case ? Let such an 
one take the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement, in the 
least offensive form in which it can be stated, and tell 
me how, adopting the principle it furnishes, such re- 
sults could be avoided ? What is there here — I will 
not ask that is in any way fitted to beget, or nurture, 
but that can Varrant, or tolerate, a placable and mer- 
ciful spirit in our dealings with tliose who have sinned 
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against us ? Our Lord says, " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you," 
and " if thy brother repent, forgive him," that you may 
thus be like God ; but this doctrine says, If you would 
be like God, exact an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, and never forgive an ofiFending brother until 
some friend has expiated your displeasure in his stead 1 
Surely, as has well been asked, " if God could not for- 
give without a display of His justice, why should men ? 
If He must show His abhorrence of sin, and His ven- 
geance against oflFenders, by inflicting evil on the inno- 
cent as their substitute, why must we not do so in the 
government of our children, and in all cases that may 
occur ? " Why should we freely forgive, if the perfect 
God does not ? 

I tell you, my friends, as with regard to most of the 
other doctrines upon which the Church is so accus- 
tomed to insist as vital to the very existence of the 
Gospel, so with regard to this, — ^we have never yet be- 
gun to realize the outrage which it does to every at- 
tribute of the righteous God, whose name it so assumes 
to use, or the false and mischievous principles which it 
interpolates into the Divine government, under the pre- 
tence of vindicating its honor. Of this doctrine, as of 
its associate dogmas, we may say that it has become so 
familiar to us, and because of its familiarity, has so 
worn away our instinctive abhorrence of such a trans- 
action as it alleges, that we fail to realize, except as 
something specially awakens us to reflection, how hor- 
rible, how blasphemous, how akin to whatever is worst 
in heathenism it is. 
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Dr. Channing once tried to illustrate the real char- 
acter of this doctrine, by supposing God to have erected 
a gallows in the centre of the universe, on which, in 
order to pardon His children, He had publicly exe- 
cuted an infinite Being instead of the oflfendcrs — bid- 
ding all creatures in heaven and earth to fix their eyes 
on the fearful spectacle as the vindication of His jus- 
tice, and as the most powerful enforcement of obedience 
and virtue. The illustration sent a thrill of horror 
through the religious circles of the land, and caHed 
forth intense remonstrances from the believers of the 
dogma thus represented. And yet, the illustration 
shows exactly what God has done if this doctrine be 
true ; and the sensation thus occasioned was only the 
instinctive shudder of our nature at the doctrine, when 
taken out of the technicalities in which it had be- 
come fossilized, and presented in fresh terms, better 
fitted to express it. In all that is crude and monstrous 
in the superstitions of heathenism, there is nothing 
coarser, more vindictive, more cruel, than the transac- 
tio'h with which this doctrine charges God, when it 
tells us that He put His innocent Son to the torture, 
till He killed him, as an expedient for pardoning men ; 
and you may search through all that is most shocking 
in the history, or the traditions, of mankind, and find 
nothing more horribly brutal than is involved in the 
statement that God could not forgive men, however 
sincere their repentance, until He, or the exactions of 
His law, had first been thus barbarously "satisfied." 
Under the name of justice, it charges God with infinite 
injustice ; and professing to devise a method of mercy^ 
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it invents a procedure under which the most implacable 
and unrelenting temper can be justified. If this doc- 
trine be true, then Shylock, so vindictively insisting 
upon his pound of flesh and the fulfilment bf his bond, 
is the only fitting type of the spirit of the Divine ad- 
ministration ; — an administration, under which, as Dr. 
Channing once well said, " not the least transgression, 
not even the first sin of the dawning mind of the child, 
can be remitted without an infinite expiation." 

I have dwelt thus long upon this point in the com- 
mon doctrine of the Atonement, for the reason that it 
is so little realized, and because it only needs to be 
seen as it thus actually is, to insure the shuddering re- 
jection of the doctrine as a libel against all that is 
good in God, and as an incalculably corrupting force 
in life. Moreover, whatever thus' shows the immoral 
principles of the common view, effectually enforces the 
Practical Superiority of ours. While nothing in the 
course of nature can be pointed to as corresponding to 
what is alleged by the doctrine of Vicarious Atone- 
ment, otcr doctrine shows the Atonement to be in keep- 
ing with the universal order of things, under which 
blessings come to us through mediators, and we are 
benefitted through the toils, sacrifices, and sufferings 
of others. No principle is aflSrmed, — no method of ac- 
tion is attributed to God, — ^no example is supplied, that 
may not profitably be copied by us, and that would 
not, if copied, make life gentler, kinder, more consid- 
erate and tender, more forbearing and forgiving. God 
loves us, this doctrine tells us — ^loves us in our sins, 
a&d even while we are. offending against Him ; and 
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cherisHng this forgiving spirit towards us, He is seek- 
ing to make us aware of His love in the mission of* 
His Son, and thus to reconcile us to Himself. Love, 
all-embracing and unconquerable, — ^love that bcareth 
all things, and that never faileth, calling the most way- 
ward, children, and pleading with the prodigal. Be ye 
reconciled to me — this is the picture of God, which 
our doctrine of the Atonement furnishes. This exam- 
ple, imitated in our homes, would vMke our families 
below, patterns of God's family above ; and imitated in 
the intercourse of the world, it would soon show us the 
Lord's prayer answered, in God's kingdom come, and 
His will done on earth even as in heaven. 

III. The Practical Superiority of this Universalist 
doctrine of the Atonement will further appear, if we 
consider that it promises no immunity to sin. I will 
not repeat what was said in our last discourse, either 
as to the place which rewards and punishments should 
hold among our motives to right action, or as to the 
certainty with which Universalism assures us that 
whatsover we sow, that shall we reap. I wish now 
barely to call your attention to the fact, that the 
scheme of a Vicarious Atonement is simply — I will not 
say an avowed device to cheat justice of its due, since 
the doctrine claims to satisfy justice ; but it is certainly 
an avowed device to enable the sinner to escape the 
punishment which he deserves. Believing in Christ 
as the atoning sacrifice, we are told, and thus becoming 
clothed with his imputed righteousness, we are freed, 
"• through his availing blood," as the expression is, from 
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the penalty of our transgressions, and can cherish i^e 
full assurance of acceptance with Gkd. 

So far, then, as there is any moral worth in the cer- 
tainty of a due retribution for sin, we aver that this 
doctrine is grossly immoral in its tendency, because 
serving thus to abate this certainty, and to beget the 
feeling that, however we may sin, faith in Christ will 
cancel all charges against us, and save us from all un- 
pleasant consequences. Amidst the temptations and 
seducing influences of the world, men and wcJmen are 
thus taught to feel, — 0, there is no essential connection 
between sin and punishment. GU)d has provided a way 
for our escape, however we may transgress. We can 
disregard His law as we will, getting aU the pleasure 
or advantage of doing as wc please, and then repent 
and plead the atonement of Christ, and stand with our 
accounts all square, when the day of God's reckoning 
with us comes. It is exactly as if you should say to 
one inclined to extravagance, Never mind how much 
you get in debt ; there is a bankrupt-law, under which 
you can, at any moment, get discharged from it all, 
and take a higher position in the estimation of the 
community than ever before. Or, as if you should say 
to one tempted to rob, Rob all you wish, and when you 
have pocketed all the gains you desire, turn about, and 
say that you are sorry, and you will be just as well off 
as if you had been an honest man. 

Another thing. Have you never met with those who 
said, My peace is made with GU)d; I am forgiven 
through the blood of Christ, and therefore my faults 
and sins will not be reckoned against me so sev^ely 
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as though I were not ihns forgiven ? I do not know 
that I have ever chanced to talk with such an one 
myself; but I have often heard of such, and only the 
otiier day, a brother, here present, told me of a friend 
who had spoken to him of himself to this effect, and 
who was counting on a kind of inmmnity in sin, because 
he was a renewed man, accepted of God for Christ's 
sake. This was, in substance, the error of the old Anti- 
nomians ; and such a feeling is the legitimate and log- 
ical result of the common doctrine of the Atonement 
For, if Christ has cancelled my account, and I am safe 
because of his righteousness imputed to me through 
faith, what have I to fear, however I may live ? 

I cannot dwell. But I charge the common doctrine 
'of the Atonement with a grossly demoralizing influence 
because of these things ; and I claim the immeasurable 
advantage for our doctrine in the contrast This, while 
showing the Atonement to be a display of infinite love, 
abates nothing from the certainty of retribution, and 
still proclaims, " He that doeth wrong shall receive 
for the wrong which he hath done ; and there is no 
respect of jpersons" (CoL iii. 25.) Christ, we tell men, 
has nothing to do with saving us from any just pun- 
ishment. K sin is conmiitted, punishment must follow. 
This is the irrevocable law — from the operation of 
which Christ would not save us, if he could, and, ex- 
cept by a reorganization of our spiritual constitution, 
could not, if he would. He bears, and can bear no 
punishment due to us. Notwithstanding all he has 
done, we are still personally and rigidly accountable to 
God ; and the only way in which we can escape punish- 
10 
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ment, is to avoid sin. This being so, if there be really 
any moral worth in the thought of punishment, we feel 
that we are justified in claiming that the advantage is 
altogether with our doctrine, on this account. 

rV. But still further : we claim this advantage, 
because our doctrine best discloses the moral poiuer of 
the Cross, May I ask your special attention to this 
point? The doctrine of a vicarious expiation holds 
the moral power of the Cross to be only incidentally 
of any account ; and the effect it has, in this respect, 
is one of the saddest things in connection with 
the mischievous influence of its teachings. It edu- 
cates its believers to see the efficacy of the Atone- 
ment, pnly in the physical agonies which our Lord 
endured to appease Gk)d, or to satisfy His law. 
All the meaning of his steadfastness in duty; — ^all 
the lessons of his patience and trust; — all the sig- 
nificance of Gethscmane, and its agony, ending in such 
sweet resignation ; — ^all the sublimity of his self-for- 
getful love; — all the pathos of his prayer for his 
murderers ; — the entire import of the Cross and of the 
life of suffering which culminated tl^ere, as showing 
the enormity of sin which could so pursue, reject, and 
crucify one so God-like in his love and purity — ^all this, 
so far as the main purpose of Christ's sacrifice is con- 
cerned, is reckoned as nothing by the doctrine of vica- 
rious substitution ; and we are told that there is no 
meaning in his sufferings, unless God'is seen as pouring 
out the vials of His wrath, or wreaking His justice 
upon him I 
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One writer, indeed, of no mean anthoritj, has not 
hesitated to say — in language which all the writings 
of the coarsest infidels may in vain be challenged to 
exceed in the grossness of its irreverence — that Christ 
never manifested any extraordinary exemplary deport- 
ment ; that if we disallow the doctrine of his vicari- 
ous sufferings, "his anguish and his cries, his bloody 
sweat in the garden, and his pitiful cry on the Cross, 
seem to be unmanly ;" and that, if his object were to 
give an example, and to exert a moral power, " he has 
most miserably failed I" Remember — this is not the 
language of an infidel, but of a so-called evangelical 
Doctor of Divinity, arguing for the doctrine of Vicari- 
ous Atonement 1 Think — ^what must be the blinding, 
materializing, deadening influence of a doctrine, which 
will not only permit, but compd its disciples to talk 
thus of the example and sufferings of our Lord ! Do 
I say too much, then, when I say that such a doctrine 
holds the moral power of the Cross as, primarily, of 
no account, and only sees the efficacy of the Atone- 
ment — ^not in the spirit which transfused and glorified 
the sufferer, and which appeals to us to respond to his 
love, but in the mere physical anguish which he en- 
dured as the punishment of our sin ? 

There are those, no doubt, among the believers of this 
doctrine, who recognize some incidental influence for 
good in Christ's example in suffering, and who feel them- 
selves moved and attracted towards him by the spirit 
in which he suffered. Preaching on this subject on one 
occasion, L greatly offended such an one by saying 
what I have now said, as to the little or no value 
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assigned by the doctrine of vicarious suffering to the 
moral power of the Cross. And yet, even such, if they 
are at all candid, must confess that the exertion of any 
such moral influence on us formed no part of the pri- 
mary and most essential purpose of the Cross. That 
concerned God, or His law — as a satisfaction of justice, 
and not us — as a means of moral power. Accordingly, 
have you never observed that this — and not the moral* 
power of the Cross, is the topic upon which preachers 
of a vicarious atonement chiefly dwell — "as if there 
were some mysterious connection between Christ's 
physical agonies and our salvation ? " 

Need I say how different it is with its? To us, the 
Cross is only the symbol of a moral power. Christ's 
sufferings have no meaning to us, and no worth in Qur 
view, except as the frame of his virtue, heroism, and 
self-sacrifice ; as the glass through which we look into 
his soul, and discern the grandeur of his spirit. Ex- 
cept as the pedestal of the character which he exhibits, 
his Cross is no more than any other. " The meekness 
and the fortitude with which he suffered, — the dis- 
interestedness, the faitli in God, and the love for man, 
which he displayed, — the moral qualities which he ex- 
hibited and embalmed," and which speak evermore to 
us, asking. Shall all this example of excellence and of 
devotion to your good be in vain? — these, we believe, 
are the things that give efficacy to the sufferings^ and 
Cross of Christ, and by the power of which, he, being 
lifted up, shall yet draw all men unto him. And be- 
cause our doctrine thus directs attention, not to what 
he suffered, but to the moral purpose for which he suf- 
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fered, — not to the Cross as a symbol of vengeance, but 
as the throne of a great soul, and as an appeal to our 
hearts, it has, we believe, a moral worth, which the doc- 
trine of Vicarious Atonement can never justly claim. 

Nor is this all. Our doctrine of the Atonement 
makes Christ's life as important as his death, and in- 
cludes the whole sum of his character and example 
among the means of our salvation. The common doc- 
trine puts asunder what God has thus joined together, 
and so divides and dissipates the power of Christ 
over us. But to its, he is a unit ; and every word that 
he spake, every act he performed, every quality he ex- 
hibited, his victory over death and his ascension to his 
Father, as well as the suflFerings he endured and the 
death he died, contribute to the efficacy of his Atone- 
ment, and conspire to make him unto us the power of 
GU)d and the wisdom of Grod for our salvation. But on 
this, I cannot dwell ; and I pass, therefore, to remark, 

V. Finally, that we claim the Practical Superiority 
for our doctrine, hecavse it presents the Atonement as 
designed to affect us, and not to affect God. This, after 
all, is the most important fact in the case. We are 
weak ; sinful ; to too great an extent indifferent to 
the will of God, and accustomed to live on a lower 
plane and out of lower principles than He demands, 
and than our highest character and best good require. 
This we know — ^not only because the Bible so repre- 
sents us, but because our observation and experience 
so testify. Under these circumstances, we require 
nothing so much as to be made aware of our condition 
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and of our need of improvement, that we may be 
awakened to that change of taste and purpose, which 
will insure our acceptance with God, in a filial con- 
formity to Him. But what power has the common doc- 
trine of the Atonement to produce such a result ? I 
shall not deny, of course, — I shall, of course, readily 
concede, that there have been many pure and sincere 
Christian men and women who have believed this doc- 
trine. Of course, too, I have no disposition to overlook 
or deny that, in connection with it, numerous admoni- 
tions to purity are preached, and that, even as thus pre- 
sented, Christ pleads with us for our love. But, taking 
the doctrine in itself, and judging it by what it is, and 
in view of its legitimate and most natural tendency, I 
ask, What is there in it to produce the kind of results 
to which I have referred ? 

Look at it : — ^what does it do ? It directs our atten- 
tion — not, as our primary occasion of concern, to evils 
within ourselves ; — not to our meanness, littleness, dis- 
honesty, or sin; — not to our frailties of temper, our im- 
patience, or our regnant selfishness ; — ^but to exposures 
external to us — to our danger in consequence of God's 
attitude towards us. It is not, according to this doc- 
trine, because we are impure, selfish, unreconciled to 
God, that we have reason for alarm : It is because God 
is unreconciled to us ; — because the demands of His 
justice are impending over us ; — and because, there- 
fore, we are in danger of going to hell. Were it not 
for hell, the doctrine is, we should have no need of Christ. 
He died, we are told, — and it is insisted that we shall 
believe — not to awaken us to a consciousness of our- 
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selves and our Father, and thus to amend our charac- 
ters and help us out of what is unworthy of us, on to a 
plane of virtue like his own, but to satisfy God's jus- 
tice, and make it possible for us, through His purchased 
favor, to get to heaven. As the result, we are given to 
understand, faith is not^ primarily, a means of moral cor- 
rection and regeneration, the channel through which 
his quickening and saving power flows into us, but sim- 
ply a kind of price we pay for enough of interest in 
Christ to purchase an escape from hell, — the considera- 
tion of the bargain on our part, required — not that we 
may grow into a likeness of his righteousness, but that 
his righteousness may be imputed to us, and our title 
to heaven be thus secured. 

This is the theory — perfectly according, in its es- 
sence, with all the religions of heathendom and of 
man's device, ip representing that the paramouat con- 
cern of men is, to make God favorable to them, and not 
to put themselves into harmony with Him. And this 
being the theory, must not its influence inevitably be to 
turn away the thought of its believers from themselves, 
and their own faults and sins, to God and His contro- 
versy with them ? Must it not, therefore, be to educate 
them to feel that, when they have once believed in God, 
and so have purchased His favor, the main work of 
Christianity is done for them, — ^if they are but careful 
to pay the due penance of prayer, and church-going, and 
the required forms of religious living? And — I ask 
the question without; intending any unkind or ungen- 
erous reflections, and fully acknowledging the many ex- 
cellent and truly pious persons to be found among the 
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believers of the doctrine, — referring simply to well- 
known and undeniable facts, is not the kind of piety 
that too widely prevails, a piety which confirms the 
statement that this is the tendency of what is thus be- 
lieved ? 

With nothing of this can our doctrine be charged. 
This points us to whatever is mean, unworthy, or sin- 
ful in ourselves, as that- to which the Atonement refers, 
and which it is designed to correct. Christ has come, 
we are thus assured — ^not to get us into heaven, by-and- 
by, under the cloak of his righteousness imputed to us, 
but to get heaven into tis, by the inspirations of his life, 
and truth, and Cross, forming us into a righteousness 
like his own. He has come to make us, or rather to 
help us to be, pure, — disinterested, — conscientious, — 
loving, — consecrated to duty, — ^men and women in the 
largest^ and noblest sense. Except so far as we are 
thus affected, we are assured, the Atonement in respect 
to us has not yet been made. Every call we hear from 
Christ, therefore, is a call to endeavor and excellence ; 
and as he stands before us, it is as the type of excel- 
lence, — God's constant rebuke of meanness, selfishness, 
and sin, and His constant call to penitence, purity, and 
peace. 

" Do you remember," Mrs. Stowe makes one of her 
characters say to another, in her story of the " Minis- 
ter's Wooing," " Do you remember you told me once 
that, when the snow first fell and lay so dazzling and 
pure and soft, all about, you always felt as if the 
spreads and window curtains that seemed white before 
were dingy ? Well, its just like that with me. Your 
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presence makes me feel that I am not pure, — that I am 
low and unworthy — ^not worthy to touch the hem of 
your garment ; and when I see you, I am made to feel 
that I should like to be as good as you." Who of us 
has not felt like this in the presence of some pure and 
beautiful soul, standing, as we have been conscious, far 
above us in the elevation of a noble life ? And this is 
what God has given us Christ for — that he might kin- 
dle us to such a feeling in his presence, and so quicken 
us into love with goodness, and, through him, reconcile 
and attract us to Himself. This is the AtonemerUj we 
are assured, — addressed to tis, — appealing to t^, through 
all that Christ was, and did, and taught ; through the life 
he lived ; through the suflferings he endured ; through 
the death he died ; from the Cross on which he hung ; 
from the right hand of God where he now sits, our Com- 
forter and Saviour : — and the one meaning of it all is, 
that we will yield ourselves to the rebuking and assim- 
ilating power of his life, and looking at his faith, and 
love, and fidelity, take on his image, as we believe, and 
love, and obey, like him. 

And this being the Atonement, as we believe, thus 
directed to us, and designed to make us sons and daugh- 
ters of God, worthy of our Father, in a moral likeness 
to Hira, may we not confidently claim for our doctrine 
concerning it, as a Practical Power, the superiority over 
any and all other views of the subject with which it 
can be compared ? 

I will not detain you farther, by tarrying to say what 
the subject, as thus presented, r)lentifully suggests. 
Sure I am that no one can have candidly attended tp 
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the considerations now submitted, without feeling that 
the claim I have been asserting is indisputable, and 
that an unahswerable argument is thus furnished for 
the truth of the doctrine, the practical advantage of 
which can so clearly be afiSrmed. Will you who have 
not heretofore accepted it, appreciate this argument for 
its truth, and believe it, and honor it in a good life? 
Above all, my brother or sister, already believing it, 
and to whom the world justly looks for an illustration 
of its superior efficacy, if superior it is, will you appre- 
ciate its meaning and the appeals it urges upon you, 
and be the pure, aspiring, and morally earnest and 
consecrated man or woman, that — ^unless all I have 
been saying is false — ^it is fitted to make you, and that 
you ought to be? Vainly, for any purpose of convincing 
unbelievers, do I stand here and prove, by no matter 
what force of argument, that Universalism is, in its 
principles, and ought to be, in its results, the most 
efficient Christian power, if, by the tone and quality of 
your daily lives, you prove that, practically, it is not 
so. Do not, I pray you, thus defeat the purpose for 
which the truth is proclaimed. Do not, by indifference, 
or dishonesty, by wine-bibbing, or any impurity, — do 
not, by religious coldness, by a neglect of prayer, by 
an evident want of any spirit of consecration, by a lack 
of any responsiveness to the appeals of the Father and 
the Saviour as pressed upon us in our faith — do not 
belie all my preaching, and all your professions and 
arguments, and give your lives to disprove the Gospel 
you should illustrate and enforce. Ready to argue for 
the claim in behalf of Universalism which I am hero 
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enforcing, and especially for the quickening efficacy of 
our doctrine of Christ, and the Cross, and their atoning 
office, live, all of you — ^fathers and mothers, young men 
and maidens, appreciating all that this world has of 
good, — ^i*eady to work, — ^ready to enjoy all rational 
and innocent pleasure as you have opportunity, but 
live always with Christ in your thoughts, and in a be- 
coming sense of his at-om-ing work ; and as that life of 
his rises in such matchless perfection before you, ap- 
pealing to you in its purity, and his voice pleads with 
you from the wilderness, where he was tempted, — from 
the mountain and the sea-shore, where he taught, — 
from the garden, where he agonized, — from the judg- 
ment-hall, where he was buffeted and spit upon, — ^from 
the Cross, where he suffered, — from the Right Hand 
of God, where he dwells, saying always, — Come unto 
me, — ^abhor sin, — ^love God, and give yourselves to His 
service, — Oh, will you not reply, in a sense of what he 
is and of what he deserves — 

" Yes, sacred Teacher, we tDtll come, — 
Obey thee, love thee, and be blest" 



IX. 

Jfffrgibtntss. 

"Thou woBt a God that for^avest them, though Thou tookest 
Tengeance of their iDreations/' — Psalm xcix. 8. 

The fact seems to be universally recognized, that the 
harmony of man's relations to God has been disturbed : 
and the question, which the various forms of Religion 
in the world are but so many attempts to answer, is. 
How shall the harmony of these relations be restored, 
and acceptance with God be secured ? 

To this question, the doctrine of Divine Forgiveness 
is the Christian answer. It is one of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Gospel, as it is, also, peculiar to it. It 
is the doctrine in which the Gospel especially adjusts 
itself to our needs as sinners. Nature proclaims a just 
and beneficent God, but it nowhere reveals how our 
broken moral relations to Him can be repaired. Every 
religion of human invention has invariably assumed, 
that something must be done to propitiate God, as the 
condition of His favor ; and altars have smoked, and 
human sacrifices have bled, — penances have been per- 
formed, and sufferings of expiation have been endured, 
that this propitiation might be effected. Even Chris- 
tians, sharing in this assumption, have overlooked the 
peculiarity of the religion of the Bible, and invented 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. The Bible alone, 

(228) 
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as we saw in onr last discourse, shows us a Ood that 
needs not to be propitiated, and Christ sums up all the 
conditions to Divine acceptance in the simple messi^e, 
Bepent, love, and be forgiven* 

That this doctrine of Divine Forgiveness is a truth 
of the Gospel ; — that the Gospel, indeed, is but a 
stupendous system of grace, designed to assure us of 
Gk>d's readiness to forgive, and to lead us into those 
relations to Him in which we may be forgiven ; and 
that no words can exaggerate the importance of this 
fact to us as those who have sinned, and need to be 
forgiven, are statements in which all Christians agree. 
But when it is asked in reference to Forgiveness, 
whai f why t how f and how many f — ^and the details 
of the doctrine are thus defined, we find ourselves very 
widely diflFering from the mass of the Christian world. 

The whole system of the popular theology, as was 
said last Sabbath afternoon, rests upon the assumption 
that, in the words of the Westminster " Shorter Cate- 
chism," — ^words adopted by all who call themselves 
" evangelical Christians," — " every sin deserveth God's 
wrath and Qurse, both in this life and that which is to 
come," and, therefore, that all who have sinned have 
justly incurred the penalty of endless woe. "As sin- 
ners," to quote eminent evangelical authority, " all are 
under the sentence of death by God's righteous law, and 
excluded from all hope and mercy." 

I heard a very remarkable sermon on this subject, 
preached by Rev. Dr. Rice, of this city, last Sunday 
evening — remarkable, not for any extraordinary ability, 
but for the conclusions for which it argued. According 
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to this sermon — delivered as one of a series of authori- 
tative expositions of what are called evangelical 
doctrines — God has given us a law which it is utteriy 
impossible, in the nature of things, for us to obey, and 
the only possible effect of which is, and must be, to 
doom us to His endless condemnation. That is to say, 
— doing what, if done by any human parent, ruler, or 
legislature, would be pronounced, either the extreme 
of folly, or the extreme of cruelty — God has framed 
His law without any reference to the ability of those 
who are subject to it, and exercises His governmenf 
over them only to exact what^ as He has constituted them, 
they cannot perform^ and thus to necessitate that they 
riiall be criminals, even if they do their utmost to 
obey Him 1 This is the received doctrine ; and pro- 
ceeding upon this strange assumption, the common 
theory alleges that Forgiveness, or justification, is a 
remission of the fearful penalty thus incurred, granted 
on account of the intercession of Christ; and because 
of his endurance of the curse of the law in our stead. 
" Justification," according to the " Shorter Catechism," 
— ^and according also to the Methodist- Catechism, 
which uses nearly the same words — ^** is an act of God's 
free ^ace, wherein He pardoneth all our sins, and 
accepteth us as righteous in His sight, only for the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to us, and received by 
faith alone." What this definition means by (he par- 
don of OUT sins, IS shown by Buck, in his Theological 
Dictionary. "Pardon," he says, is "the act of for- 
giving . an offender, or removing the guilt of sin, thai 
thejmnishment due to it may not he inflicted^-— ot,z^ 
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he Bays in another place, " Pardon frees from jmnish" 
mentr With this agrees Calmet, another distinguished 
authority, who says that pardon is the " entire remis- 
sion of punishment due to guiltJ^ 

According to this theory, Forgiveness, under the 
Divine Government, is analogous to pardon under 
human governments, and is usually illustrated by it. 
One who has been condemned to imprisonment, or to 
death, for example, through the intercession of friends, 
or the clemency of the pardoning power, is released 
from the penalty, and permitted to. go unpunished. 
So, this theory alleges, through Christ's intercession 
and substitution in our behalf, the penalty of endless 
woe is remitted, and we are forgiven and justified by 
being permitted to escape our just deserts, and to get 
into Heaven. Hence the idea, so almost universal, 
that there can be no forgiveness unless punishment is 
remitted, and that to say that all deserved punishment 
will be inflicted, is to leave nothing to be forgiven, 
and to deny the mercy of God. 

Our doctrine of Forgiveness proceeds upon entirely 
different principles. In the first place, we deny the 
fundamental assumptions of the common view, as irra- 
tional and unscriptural. We deny that God has given us 
a Law, which it is impossible for us to obey, and allege 
that the proclamation of such a law would absolve us 
from all obligation to obey it, — since it is a clear prin- 
ciple of morals that we are under no obligation to do 
what we have no power to do. We deny the infinite 
nature of sin — ^holding it as self-evident that a finite 
being cannot do an infinite act. We deny that endless 
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ponislunent is the penalty of God's law — affirming 
that God's law is just, and that such a penalty would 
be infinitely uiyust. We deny, therefore, that any 
soul is exposed to such a penalty— except, indeed, as, 
without some effectual provision for our salvation, we 
should be exposed to an endless continuance in sin, — 
and hence we deny that there was any occasion for 
Christ's sacrifice, or intercession, to procure our release 
from such a doom, or our forgiveness in any such sense. 
We deny that there was any necessity or any possibil- 
ity for Christ to purchase our pardon, or that we are 
pardoned for his sake, in the sense alleged by the 
Church. To affirm what the Church thus affirms, is 
to say that God has condemned the righteous for the 
justification of the guilty, — while the Bible solemnly 
declares that "he that justifieth the wicked, and he 
that condemneth the just, even they both are abomination 
to the Lordy (Prov. xvii. 15.) 

Nor do we rest in these denials. We point to the 
purpose of pardon under human governments, and say, 
that to make God's forgiveness of us in any way 
analogous to such pardon, is to charge Him with 
human frailty and liability to mistake. And this is a 
point to which I invite your special attention, as one 
not at all understood as it should be. 

What does this power of pardon in the constitution 
of human governments mean, and why is it allowed? 
Let legal authorities themselves give the answer. The 
" Law Dictionary,"* a standard work, says, " This high 
prerogative (the power of pardon) the king is entrusted 
* Tomlins', by Granger. 
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with, upon a special confidence, that he will spare 
those only, whose case, could it have been foreseen, the 
law itself may be presumed willing to have excepted 
out of its general rules, which the wisdom of man can- 
not possiMy make so perfect as to suit every partictilof 
case^ Chancellor Kent, recognized as among the highest 
authorities in legal science, says, " The Marquis Bec- 
caria has contended, that the power of pardon does not 
exist under a perfect administration of law, and that 
the admission of the power is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the infirmity of the courts of justice." And 
having thus stated the position as taken by another, 
the Chancellor proceeds to say for himself, — and I beg 
you to mark his language — ^** Where is the administra- 
tion of justice, it may be asked, that is free from in- 
firmity ? Were it possible, in every instance, to main- 
tain a just proportion between the crime and the 
penalty, and were the rules of testimony and the mode 
of trial so perfect as to preclude every possibility of 
mistake or injustice, there would be some color for 
this plausible theory."* It is, indeed, but proper to 
say, that he expresses the conviction, that "policy 
would sometimes require a remission of a punishment 
strictly due for a crime, certainly ascertained," — for 
the reason that, in his judgment, such clemency would 
contribute " to the more firm establishment of [a] gov- 
ernment." But he shows the ground on which he chiefly 
rests the expediency and necessity of this pardoning 
power, by adding that it " will appear to be the more 
essential, when we consider that, under the most cor- 

• Ck>mmentarios, Lee. xiii. 
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rect administra^on of the law, men will eometimeg 
fall a prey to the vindictiveness of accusers, the in- 
accuracy of testimony, and the fallibility of jurors." 
While seeming to dissent from Beccaria, then, it is 
evident that his dissent is rather in form than in fact, 
and that, having regard to an " administration of jus- 
tice," which has no occasion to consider " policy" with a 
view to its." more firm establishment," because founded 
on absolute principle, and, therefore, absolutely " free 
from infirmity^" he would accept Beccaria's proposi- 
tion, and say that avch an administration would need 
no pardoning power. Blackstone^s treatment of the 
subject is substantially the same. Though he apparently 
dissents from Beccaria's position, he does so in terms 
which conclusively show that, if there were a tribunal 
entirely competent for "construing the criminal law 
by the spirit instead of the letter," and entirely com- 
petent, therefore, to administer justice with due " dis- 
tinction in the punishment," on account of " the situa- 
tion and circumstances of the offender," the position 
would, in his opinion, be entirely sound. 

It was upon these general principles, that Governor 
Banks, in the address to his Council, referred to in a 
former discourse, took his very decided stand against 
the frequency of pardons, saying, among other things, 
that " the executive . . . ov^ht never to interve/ne^ [in 
the way of pardon,] except when in possession of such 
facts as lead directly to the conclusion that neither 

* Sharswood's Blackstone, Book IV. p. 897. Judge Story takes 
easentiaUy the same view, in his CommeBtaries, Book IIL Chap. 
zxxviL 
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l^islatiye nor judicial tribimals, being in poesession 
of the same knowledge, would have framed or applied 
the law ;" in other words, except in cases of mistake, 
or of non-responsibiliy, on some account. In addition, 
he cited the passage from the Marquis Beccaria, aboye 
alluded to, which, he said, he had "ordered to be 
printed in letters of gold," to be hung in the Council 
Chamber. A portion of the extract is as follows : 
" Happy the nation in which clemency and pardon will 
be considered as dangerous ! Clemency • . . should be 
exdvded in a perfect legidation. ... It is, indeed, one 
of the noblest prerogatives of the throne, but at the 
same time a tacit disapprobation of the latvs. . . . The 
government, in pardoning, gives up the public security 
in favor of an individual, and by its ill-judged benevo- 
lence proclaims a public act of impunity." 

You see, then, the answer to our question as to 
the meaning of this power of pardon under human gov- 
ernments. It is a concession of the imperfection of 
all such governments. It is a provision against the 
liability of all human tribunals to err, and is designed 
to retrieve and correct any mistakes of judgment, or 
misapprehensions of fact, by which one may have been 
unjustly condemned. What follows? Clearly, you 
perceive, that to allege this provision of pardon under 
the Divine Government is to allege that, under the 
Divine as under human government, there is a liability 
to mistakes which need to be corrected, — to injustice which 
needs to be redressed, — to undue severity which needs to 
he provided against, " Clemency should be excluded in 
a perfect legislation,^^ says Beccaria ; and were there a 
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tribunal, Blackstone instructs us, entirely competent to 
" construe the law by the spirit instead of the letter," 
and certain, therefore, to punish strictly in proportion 
to desert, — or, clearly intimates Chancellor Kent, were 
there "an administration of justice /ree^-ow infirmity ^^ 
or "tc;ere it possible in every instance to maintain a just 
proportion between the crime and the penalty, and . . . 
to preclude every possibility of mistake or injustice,^^ there 
would be no need of a pardoning power. 

From these statements, regarded simply as declara- 
tions of legal principles, few, probably, will be found 
to dissent. So evident are they, indeed, that the 
acutest advocates of the common doctrine of Forgive- 
ness themselves see and confess them. To allege any- 
thing under the government of God corresponding to 
pardon under human governments, they admit, is to 
allege either that God's law is not perfect, or that its 
administration is not perfect. These are nearly the 
precise words of Dr. Rice, in the discourse to which I 
have referred — ^preparing, thus for his argument to prove 
the necessity of Christ's sufferings in our stead. The 
sum of the argument was this : — that since God could 
not pardon as human governments do, — ^viz., by remit- 
ting the penalty, without confessing the imperfection 
either of His law, or of its administration, one of 
two things was inevitable, — ^viz., that somebody should 
bear its penalty in our behalf, or that the race should 
be hopelessly lost. 

^ Evidently, Dr. Rice did not perceive, — ^none of those 
who argue after this method seem to perceive, that this 
theory of Christ's intervention as our substitute does 
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nothing to make it proper that the ponishm^t should 
be remitted to us. The point of the difficulty is, that — 
as our so-called evangelical friends themselves concede 
— to remit the penalty of a law, as is done in the case 
of pardon by human governments, is to confess that the 
law or its administration is imperfect : — and this dif- 
ficulty lies in the way of any and all remission, how- 
ever purchased or granted. .What the law demands 
is — ^not that somebody shall be punished, but that those 
who have broken it shall be punished. In no case, is 
even human law, in any civilized country, satisfied to 
accept a substitute for the ofiender-— except as it is 
constructively done sometimes in the payment of debts 
or fines. But in such cases, the obligation or ofience 
ia simply technical, or legal. No element of moral 
guilt is involved. As soon as that comes in, even con- 
structive substitution becomes inadmissible, and the 
very suggestion of it is revolting. Who could hear of 
the execution, or imprisonment, of an innocent person, 
that some^murderer or thief should be pardoned, with- 
out crying out against it as monstrous? Or, under 
what law, or in what Condition of society, could such a 
substitution be possible? The demand of the law is, 
I repeat, not that somebody^ but that the offender shall 
be punished ; and if there is any confession to the dis- 
advantage of the law, or its administration, involved in 
a pardon which remits the appointed penalty, that con- 
fession is made however those who have broken the law 
may he released from the penalty. It does not matter, 
so far as this confession is concerned, whether the 
release be unconditional, or purchased. ^The confession 
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is made in the release^ and not in the method of grant- 
ing it. To punish the innocent that the escape of the 
guilty may be secured, is only to do by indirection the 
very thing which it is conceded cannot be directly 
done, without an imputation against the law, or its ad- 
ministration ; and is, at the same time, to complicate 
the matter still further, by adding cruelty and the 
grossest injustice to the inevitable confession of imper- 
fection. 

Put the thing to the test of experiment. Suppose 
the President of the United States should say to some 
convicted felon. Sir, I cannot cancel the penalty pro- 
nounced upon you, because this would be to give judg- 
ment against the law^ or your conviction, or sentence ; 
but I will put some faultless citizen to the torture in 
your stead, and accepting his sufferings as yours, will 
account you innocent, and permit your escape. Is there 
a man or woman here, who would not say. Why, Mr. 
President, you have done unspeakably worse than 
though you had pardoned the man at once I If there 
is any good reason for his escape, you have confessed 
just as much against the law, or its administration, so 
far as he is concerned, as if nobody had been punished, 
while you have introduced an atrocious outrage into 
the case under the pretence of justifying the law, and 
have shown that it is a^ matter of indifference to you 
whether the innocent or the guilty are punished, if 
only somebody is made to suffer. Is there an intelli- 
gent man or woman in the country, or the worlfi, who 
would not cry out against such a method of vindicating 
any law, and denounce, not only as barbarous^ but as 
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Tillamons, such a roundabout way of releasing an 
offender from the punishment he deserved ? 

And yet, mark you, this is precisely the method 
which, it is alleged, has been adopted under the govern- 
ment of God, for the pardon of sinners on account of 
the sufferings of Christ I It is an indirect way of say- 
ing to sinners. The law is a dead letter so far as you 
are concerned ; — ^you are released from the penalty it 
would inflict upon you. Of course, then, if this be so, 
there is,*under the government of God, as under human 
governments, a power to pardon offenders by remitting 
the penalty they have incurred ; and if it exists, it 
exists because there is a necessity for it. But if such 
a pardoning power — no matter how exercised — is 
needed, and does exist, under the Divine administra- 
tion, what follows, according to the principles just now 
laid down? Necessarily, that God's legislation is not 
perfect; — that His administration is not free from in- 
firmity ; — ^that it does rvot in every instance maintain a 
just proportion between crime and its penalty ; and 
that there is a possibility of mistake or injustice 
under it. 

And is not tlm^ after all, the idea which underlies 
and runs all through the prevalent theology ? — the idea, 
viz., that punishment is tvot proportioned to crime under 
the Divine Government ; that punishment is an arbi- 
trary and extraneous penalty, imposed — ^not in the na- 
ture of things, nor with reference to the degree of guilt, 
nor with any design of doing the punished good, but as 
a terrific display of the Divine vengeance. Hence, the 
necessity of the power of pardon : — to release us from 
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this iron rule ; to provide a way of escape from this 
remorseless and vindictive law, that, without thought 
of our good, lays upon us requirements with which we 
cannot comply, and then holds us in its terrible grasp, 
demanding our endless torment for not doing what we 
cannot do. 

Surely, surely, we need some chance for escape from 
the hand of God, or from the penalty of His law, accord- 
ing to 8vch a theory. But our theory of punishment 
requires no such provision for our escape. We believe 
in a God, under whose government there is not only 
no chance for mistake, but no chance for the infliction 
of any more punishment than is necessary, or than 
the good of the punished requires. " Clemency," says 
Beccaria, " is a virtue which ought to shine in the code, 
and not in private judgment ;" and God^s code, toe be- 
lieve, is stich a code — ^a government of rigorous justice, 
indeed, but of infinite mercy, also. Punishment is, in 
every instance, proportioned to guilt, and is so propor- 
tioned that we shall receive no more than we need. 
Justice, in this respect, is only another name for mercy ; 
and to remit any punishment that we really deserve, is 
to do us an unkindness instead of a favor — ^precisely as 
it would be doing an unkindness to a sick man, to re- 
mit an unpleasant medicine essential to his cure. It is 
an infinitely perfect adjustment of checks and balances, 
this wonderful and all-pervading economy that we call 
the Moral Government of God, in which pe^iaUies are 
made also correctives, and the Divine consideration for 
our welfare is manifest in the apparent evil it inflicts, 
no less than in the acknowledged good it bestows. 
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Hence, there is no need of a pardoning power, as under 
human administrations — since the remission of an j pen- 
alty of God's perfect law can never be either necessary, 
just, or good. 

Accordingly, turning now to the Bible, we find that 
it nowhere speaks of a forgiveness of puniakmtnt — 
only, and always, of the forffiveness (f sin. Our text is 
but an illustration of the invariable tenor of the Bible, 
on this point. " Thou wast a Gk>d tiiat forgavest thenij 
tiiough Thou tookest vengeance of their inventions.^' 
** The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, . . . 
forgiving iniquity y transffreMiony and Hn^ and thai 
will hy no means dear the jrwiBy." (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7.) 
'^ Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and say unto her 
that . . . her iniquity is pardoned, for she hatii received 
of the Lord's hand double (a strong eastern expression 
for a full equivalent) for all her sins." (Isa* xl. 2.) And 
this is the tone of the Bible throughout, agreeing thus, 
from beginning to end, with the declaration of the 
apostle, which I have quoted in former discourses, " He 
that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which he 
hath done ; and there is no respect of peraomJ^ (Col. 
iii. 25.) 

What, then, is Forgiveness, or pardon, under the 
Divine Government? you are, perhaps, now ready to 
ask ; — and if deserved punishment is never remitted, 
what does the Bible mean by the mercy, or grace, of 
God? 

Several answers have been given to this question. 
Some have replied that Forgiveness is the taking, or 
sending away of sin ,^— that is, that t6 say we are for- 
11 
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giyen, is the saine as to say that our sin is removed, or 
that we sin no more. Others have maintained that 
pardon is a cancelling of onr past obligations, — God's 
release of us from onr past indebtedness to duty, and 
His acceptance of us as if we had been under no obliga- 
tion to do the right we have neglected to do. But of 
these theories, it is enough to say, that the former puts 
the occasion of forgvoenesa ioT forgiveness itself^ and 
that the latter makes forgiveness vl forgiveness of ckUy, 
instead of a forgiveness ofsin^ and represents God as 
cancelling obligations which even He cannot cancel, 
ingrained as they are in the very nature of things, viz., 
our obligations to love, honor, and obey Him. 

The more reasonable and scriptural doctrine, as it 
seems to me, is, that Forgiveness is the overlooking, or 
non-remembrance, of our sins, and our acceptance with 
Gk)d, through repentance, as if we had not sinned. 
Hence, the constant representation of Forgiveness, or 
pardon, as a blotting out of our tran^ressions : — as 
when Gk)d says, " If the wicked will turn from all his 
sins, and keep all my statutes,^ and do that which is 
lawful and right, all his transgressions that he hath 
committed, (hey shall not he mentioned unto him ; " (Ezek. 
xviii. 21, 22 ;) — or, as when the apostle says that " God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them" ( 2 Cor. v. 19. ) 
The idea is, that when sin is forgiven, it is forgotten, 
as an occasion of separation between God and the soul ; 
and, his sin being overlooked, the sinner is reestablished 
in those relations of filial acceptance and communion, 
which sin has broken and destroyed. 
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In one sense/indeed, it most be conceded that there 
is, in this view of Forgiveness, a remission of something 
of the penalty of sin. The punishment that a continu- 
ance in sin would insure, of course, is not inflicted, and 
the relations forfeited^-^and which might still be held 
as forfeited — on account of sin, are restored. The 
man sent to prison until he reforms, for example, when 
he reforms, is spared the further confinement which his 
continued perversity would require. And, released 
from prison, on satisfactory evidence of his reformar 
.tion, he is, if forgiven, released also from the penalty 
of ^exclusion from the confidence and companionship of 
the virtuous, which his crime has involved, and is thus 
restored tcTthe same social standing and relations as if 
he had not oflFended. There can, of course, be no for- 
giveness of sin without a remission of the penalty of 
sin, to this extent. 

But this is no forgiveness, or remission, of punish- 
ment, in any such sense as the common doctrine afiEmns. 
What is meant by our doctrine of Forgiveness is finely 
illustrated by the case of the Prodigal Son — Christ's 
own beautiful representation of the Divine Forgive- 
ness. How was he forgiven ? — and in what did his for- 
giveness consist ? Did the glad father put some dutiful 
member of his family to the rack, in order that he might 
receive and forgive the prodigal ? No such thing. He 
saw him " when he was yet a great way oflf, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him." Did the father cancel the consequences of the 
wanderer's prodigality and sin, so that there was no 
punishment for them? That he could not do. Every 
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day the poor prodigal had been absent in that far coun- 
try, had been a day of retribution to him ; and it was 
through what he thus suffered — the merciful, as well as 
the just, consequences of his course, that he was led to 
come to himself, and to resolve to go back, a penitent, 
to his home and the father from whom he had strayed. 
He was forgiven, because the past was all overlooked, 
— and because his father, instead of remembering his 
perversity and misconduct, and assigning him a place, 
as lie justly might, among the hired servants, clasped 
him to his heart, and received him again into those in- 
timate and cordial relations^ which he had broken, and 
into those filial privileges which hehadforfeited. He had 
no claim to be thus received. It was only of his father's 
mercy, that he was so restored to the same position 
as if he had not sinned. 

And thus it is with us, as the forgiven of God. We 
are forgiven, because, having fallen, through sin, we are 
restored to our position and privileges as the sons and 
daughters of God ; — ^forgiven, not for Christ's sake, but 
for our own sake. We do, indeed, read in our transla- 
tion of the Epistle to the Ephesians, (iv. 32,) — '' even as 
God for Ghrtsfs sake hath forgiven you." But this is 
an unauthorized rendering of a word that means simply 
in, or through^ and that is elsewhere so given ; and this 
passage, if correctly put, would read, in harmony with 
the New Testament teaching everywhere else, " as God 
in, or through, Christ hath forgiven you." So when John 
says, in his first Epistle, ( ii. 12,) "1 write unto you, little 
children, because your siiis are forgiven you /or Ma 
(Christ's) name^s 8ake,^\we have a mistranslation of 
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another little word, signifying through, or hy the power 
of ; and the meaning is, " your sins are forgiven you 
throvgh, or ly thepotuer of, his name, or his truth." I 
say, then, we are forgiven — not for Christ^s sake, — this 
is nowhere the doctrine of the New Testament, — but 
for our own sake, and because we are the penitent chil- 
dren of God ; — forgiven through Christ, or by means 
of what he has done to bring us home to the Father, 
but not for his sake, or on account of what he has suf- 
fered for us ; — forgiven, not because we have any rights 
to plead, but because, in the riches of His infinite grace, 
God is willing to overlook our disloyalty, and to receive 
us freely to the fellowship and privileges of His chil- 
dren. 

This, then, is owr doctrine of Forgiveness — illustra- 
ted thus somewhat more at length than the doctrines 
we have previously considered, because of the several 
important principles involved, and because, also, I have 
supposed it one of those points in our faith least clearly 
understood, even by Universalists themselves. And 
coming now to its Practical Superiority, I remark, 

I. That it has this superiority, hecause it shows 
forgiveness as freely hestowed of God for our own 
sahe^ and not purchased^ — granted for Chrises sake. 
This was, in substance, one of the points of the last 
discourse, and may, therefore, be urged the more briefly 
now. The common view of Forgiveness, as we saw last 
Sunday afternoon, entirely obscures and destroys God's 
mercyj and shows no forgiveness but in name. Man 
owes the debt ; Christ pays it. How, then, is it for- 
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given, or relinquished ? The penalty of the law is in- 
flicted ; justice is satisfied, and, of course, has no more 
to demand. Why, then, have not those for whom Christ 
died a right to go free ? What is there of mercy here ? 
Or, what has any such view to move the heart, or to 
attract it towards God, compared with that wMch shows 
Him as, without need of intercession, or purchase, freely 
bestowing His favor upon His children, and pleading 
with them, through Christ, to love Him and be for- 
given ? 

But there is another point in this connection, less 
thought of, but quite as important, to which I wish now 
particularly to direct your attention. One of the most 
vital conditions of elevated character is adf-resped. 
We know what happens to a man or woman, and what 
is the direction of his or her path, when this is gone. 
Losing his pride of character, or feeling that he has no 
character, no honor of himself, to sustain, one almost 
inevitably looks and goes downward. The Gospel rec- 
ognizes this fact. Coming to us a ministry of ele- 
vation, that it may be a ministry of redemption, one of 
its first offices is, to quicken us to an honor of ourselves; 
to make us aware who we are, and what we are ; and 
thus to kindle us to a reverence of our nature, in a con- 
sciousness of our infinite worth in God's sight. You 
are God's child, and, as such. He loves you, and counts 
you as more precious than all the worlds He has made, 
it says to each one of us, no matter how lost or fallen ; 
and its appeal is — Will you not respect in yourselves 
what God so much esteems, and what He has, at such 
a cost, appointed means to redeem? 
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Bat the popular theology reverses all this ; and I 
charge it as one of the most serious objections against 
it, that it does so. Its friends, indeed, talk of tho 
worth of the soul; but the whole tendency of the 
theology itself, except as it is thus counteracted, is to 
underralue the soul, and to beget, not a feeling of hu- 
mility, but of worthlessness. How this is done by the 
doctrine of Total Depravity, the discourse on that sub- 
ject sufficiently showed ; and the tendency of the pop- 
ular doctrine of Forgiveness is in the same direction. 

Do you ask, how ? Consider what it tells us. It 
tells us that we are, in ourselves, not worth God's for- 
giveness, or BKs slightest regard; that He does not 
care enough for us, nor hold us as, in ourselves, of suffi- 
cient account, to grant us His favor for our own sake ; 
and that it is only as His favor is purchased for us, and 
as Christ's worth and righteousness are imputed to us, 
that we can expect acceptance with Him. The creeds, 
I ki^w, do not read Exactly so ; but this is the sub- 
stance of the doctrine put into plain speech, and as it is 
finding constant expression, especially in the prayers of 
those who accept it : — sprayers, which, without speaking 
for others, I must say, shock and disgust me, as they 
outrage the ear of God and the preciousness of souls in 
His sight, by such a blasphemous self-abasement, and 
such self-dishonoring pleas for God's recognition solely 
" for Christ's sake." When amiJi a doctrine is fairly 
received into the soul, working its legitimate results, 
on what principle can you look for any degree of manly, 
or womanly, and Christian self-respect, in which the 
soul stands up and honors itself as a child of God, 
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loved of Him for its own sake ? When I have drilled 
and schooled my child to feel that, whatever I may 
profess, I do not care enough for him to receive him 
into my presence for his own sake, — that, in himself, 
he is utterly offensive and worthless in my sight, — ^that 
it is only because my favor has been purchased for him, 
and because I impute the acts or worth of some^ 
body else to him, that I consent to own him, or admit 
him into my presence, at all, shall I be surprised if 
that child has no respect for himself, and no filial regard 
for me? — or, if he is a timorous, craven, or meeching 
creature, that dare not look me in the face, or count 
himself anything, except in the shadow of another? 
What other result could I expect ? 

By no means do I say, that either of the results thus 
supposed shows us the type of character generally exhib- 
ited among the believers of the popular theology. We 
know that it is not so. I only say that the tendency of 
this doctrine of Forgiveness is in this direction, and 
that if ihe result is not produced, it is only because 
this tendency is counteracted, or because, for some 
reason, it does not assert itself. That it eansts is suf- 
ficiently attested by the fact, that we do meet with 
those, the product of the popular ideas, in whose char- 
acters it undeniably appears. 

But of our doctrine, no such influence can be alleged. 
Accepting and prizing Christ as the sole medium 
through whom forgiveness is most effectually bestowed, 
because he is the sole medium through whom God is 
perfectly revealed, and the one only quickening spirit 
to lead us into right relations with the Father, and 
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taught properly to humble oarselves in a sense of sin, 
and in the contrition of penitent hearts, we are still 
taught to feel ourselves precious to God, as His chil- 
dren. We can gain nothing in His sight, we are as- 
sured, by unduly abasing ourselves. What he wants is 
not a sneaking self-depreciation, but a loving and con- 
trite heart ; and we need hold up the merits, or ap- 
proach Him behind the covert, of no substitute, to 
secure His acceptance. He loves us, we are taught, 
for our own sake ; and approaching Him through 
Christ, because in the light of his instructions, and as 
those awakened, attracted, saved by the power of his 
life and cross, we need only to plead our sorrow for 
sin, our sense of need, our purpose of amendment, and 
our desire for forgiveness and help, to find our kindred 
acknowledged, and ourselves freely forgiven, and ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of our Father's house, on 
the sole ground that we are His children. As a neces- 
sary consequence, therefore, not only is it the tendency 
of our doctrine in this particular, to draw our hearts 
more lovingly towards God as our Father, but to teach 
us the great lesson of self-respect, and to lead us, in a 
sense of our preciousness in His sight, to honor our- 
selves, and to live as those whom God counts so 
precious, and whom He so fondly and unalterably 
loves. 

n. Our doctrine of Forgiveness may claim the 

Practical Superiority, because it shows forgiveness as 

hesUywed only upon the condition of amended character. 

This point was discussed somewhat in the discourse on 

11* 
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Begeneration ; but its importance warrants me in 
dwelling upon it again, in this connection. The com- 
mon doctrine suspends our forgiveness solely on what 
Christ has done to purchase it ; and we secure it — ^not 
by any thing we do, but simply by faith. Hence, the 
talk with which we are all familiar, as to the worth- 
lessness of good works as a condition of forgiveness, 
and the prominence given by the Church to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. This was the bur- 
den of the sermon of Dr. Rice, of which I have spoken 
— decidedly the most immoral public utterance I ever 
heard. Its whole design was to show that we cannot 
obey God's law, and that all that we can do in this 
direction is utterly without value in God's sight, or as 
a condition of acceptance with Him ; that faiih^ and 
not chara/c^^ is the sole ground of our acceptan<y ; 
and strange and incredible as it may sound, as I re- 
peat it, the preacher absolutely averred, that many a 
man will be rejected of God, and go to hell to suffer 
forever, who, in respect to all the graces, and vir- 
tues, and charities, that make a good man, is every 
way better than many a church-member who will go 
to Heaven. Put simple faith into one of God's scales, 
we were taught, and character into the other, and 
character kicks the beam as good for nothing in the 
comparison! 

And this is the teaching by which our friends, who 
call themselves evangelical, are undertaking to pro- 
mote the cause of virtue and Christian culture in the 
.world I They do not fail, indeed, to talk about the 
importance of good works, and of Christian character; 
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but these are important, they assure ns, only as the signi 
or amsequents, — ^not as the oonditions or preoedentSj of 
forgiveness. This is, substantially, the statement of Dr. 
Bice himself. And this being the kind of teaching the 
Church gives on this subject, who can wonder at the 
practical results? Naturally, character is at a dis* 
count, and a religiousness that talks, prays, and goes to 
church, but does not live a Christian life, is at a pret 
mium. And! faith being thus insisted upon as the sole 
condition of forgiveness, naturally, — in the case of 
a large class of minds, inevitably, the conclusion is, that 
however a Christian life may be enjoined as the sign 
of forgiveness, if one only believes right, he may count 
on being safe, no matter . how far his life may be from 
what it ought to be. The old Antinomian theory, which 
affirmed that good works do not promote our salvation, 
nor bad works hinder it, is but this doctrine, gone to 
seed. Well has Dr. Channing said, " Once separate 
the idea of pardon from purity, — once make it an ex- 
emption from outward punishment, and not the admis- 
sion of the reformed mind to favor and communion 
with God, and the doctrine of pardon becomes our 
peril, and a teaching, so teaching it, is fraught with 
evil :" — a fact too clear, not simply theoretically, but 
in the type of piety and of religious living, which has 
too widely dishonored Christ and the Church. 

All this our doctrine avoids. Conditioning forgive- 
ness wholly on penitence and amended character, it 
gives us to understand, that, no matter what or how 
much we may believe, or how punctilious we may be iu 
forms, or how eflfervescent with mere emotion, we can 
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expect acceptance and forgiyeness with God, only as 
faith works by love and parities the heart, and charac- 
ter becomes what it ooght to be. Bidding us recognize 
Christ as our Leader, our Helper, our Bede^ner, witii- 
ont whom we can do nothing to nK)st effect, it tells us 
that his righteousness can avail us nothing, except as we 
are led into a like righteousness, and that, while he in- 
tercedes for our forgiveness, it is with us that we will 
.come to God, and love and obey, and be Ibrgiven, and 
not with God, that He will be gracious, and consent 
to forgive us, on account of what he has done. How 
much more healthful, morally, the influence of aiuih 
teachings must be than that of the common doctrine, I 
Kirely need not tarry to show. 

in. This Practical Superiority may also be affirmed, 
heeause our doctrine makes forgiveness a forgiveness 
of sinj a7id not of any deserved punishment. This 
point has so frequently received our attention in these 
discourses, and has already been so fully set forth in 
this, that it will not be necessary for me to dwell upon 
it at any length. Suffice it for me renewedly to call your 
attention to the fact that, whatever encourages the idea 
of impunity in sin, or*of an escape from the just conse- 
quences of wrong, weakens restraint, and so far as 
punishment serves to enforce law, renders law a dead 
letter, and thus demoralizes men. How the common 
doctrine of Forgiveness does this, is easily seen. " To 
show mankind that crimes are sometimes pardoned, 
and that punishment is not the necessary consequence^ is 
to nourish the flattering hope of impunity/' are among 
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ihe words of Beocaria, which Qor. Banks thought wor- 
thy to be printed in gold, to be hnng in the Comicil 
Chamber of Massachusetts : — and who will dispute the 
declaration, as a principle ? " The less certain your 
punishments are/' says Jeremy Bentham, ^the more 
severe they must be ; the more certain your punish- 
ments are, ihe more you may reduce their severity. 
What shall we say, then, of a power expressly estab- 
lished to render them uncertain ? I mean the power 
of pardoning : it has cruelty for its cause ; it has cru- 
elty for its effect." Sir Samuel Romilly was of the 
qnnion, that, if it were possible to reduce punishment, 
a9 a consequence of crime, to absolute certainty, im- 
prisonment for a few weeks only would prevent every 
criminal act, not arising from sudden and ungovernable 
passion.^ To the same effect, the leading secular jour- 
nal of New England, commenting upon Gov. Banks' ad- 
dress to his Council, said, " It is the certainty^ and not 
ihe severity of punishment, which terrifies the evil-doer. 
Ahdtsh the pardoning povoer entirely^ and the penalty for 
offences might be materially modified without detriment to 
ih& community,^^ 

This testimony — ^which might be multiplied to almost 
any extent — ^relates specificjjly^ the administration 
of human laws. But the principle thus recognized and 
eirforced is as sound in the domain of religious motive, 
M concerning the eflSciency of human laws ; and the 
common doctrine of Forgiveness works the same mis- 
chievous results, in respect to God's moral law, as is 

* I quote B«ntham and Romilly on tho authority of Qov. Banki^ 
•^^^st to his CoimcU. 
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vrouglit with respect to oar statate law, so far as men 
are encouraged to expect pardon, and thus to count the 
penalties enacted as things to be easily set aside. Our 
doctrine does no such thing. It certifies us that the 
state of things exists under the Divine economy which 
Sir Samuel Bomilly held would be so efficient if it 
could be attained under human^ovemments — ^viz., that 
" punishment as a consequence of crime is an absolute 
certainty.'' It writes before every man's eyes, and 
sounds continually in every man's soul. If you sin, no 
forgiveness can save you from the consequences. If you 
thrust yourself amidst the avenging agencies of God, 
you will be wounded, and suffer, and bleed, just as cer- 
tainly as you would be crushed should you thrust youi> 
self ami^t the revolving wheels of some mighty mar 
chine. Abandoning your sin, you may, indeed, escape 
the punishment that a continuance in sin would insure ; 
but there is no expedient of repentance, — ^no law of 
forgiveness, — no device of substitution, on account of 
which you can sin with impunity, or, having sinned, 
fail to eat of the fruit of your doings. And saying this, 
we affirm for our doctrine a practical healthfulness and 
efficiency, that can be affirmed of no other. 

IV. Finally : This Practical Superiority is claimed 
for our doctrine of Forgiveness, becaiLse it assures us that 
all may be and are to be forgiven. This completes liie 
power of our faith in this particular. The common 
doctrine tells us that there are those for whom there is 
no hope j those who are either among the non-elect, or 
who have so wandered and fallen that tiiey have '^ sut 
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ned away the day of grace f those whom the amis of 
God will never reach and enfold, and for whom there is 
only the doom of despair and woe in reserve foreverl 
And not to speak now of the hearts that have been 
agonized, or of tlie poor souls in whom reason has been 
dethroned, and who have been driven into utter mad- 
ness, by the fear, or the conviction, that they were 
among this number for whom there is no hope — no hope 
forever, who can estimate the extent to which this doc- 
trine has cast its baneful shadow over the world, dead- 
ening aspiration, discouraging effort, turning away souls 
from a Ood from whom tliere was nothing to expect, 
and making many a man and woman content to grovel, 
or to wallow, and eager to drown all moral anxieties 
in the excitement of the cup, or in the debasements of 
a sensual life ? Oh, a terrible account, could we behold 
all the facts in this direction, should we see written 
against this doctrine, which so limits the forgiving grace 
of God, and so sets boimds to the number for wliOm 
there is hope, and to the distance that God's loving 
arms can reach. 

The mission of our doctrine it is, to proclaim lai*ger 
and better things of GojbI, and to shed the inspirations 
of its encouraging and saving power into all souls. 
Going out with the message that tiiere are none fallen 
or lost beyond recovery, — none who have wandered so 
far, or sunk so low, that God does not still see and pity 
them, — ^none whom God does not still love, or whom 
He is not ready to forgive, — and opening to our 
vision of faith, the grand results of God's moral gov- 
ernment and of Christ's mediatorial work, and dis- 
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dosing aU, at last, brought home, reconciled and for- 
given — not one lost, or missing, it imparts encourage- 
ment, assurance, and hope, even to the weakest and the 
most sinful ; tells even those who have wandered far- 
thest and fallen deepest, to look up and see God's 
hand of grace ready to help, and His arms of mercy 
ready to receive them ; and proclaiming to all that 
the time is coming when they will repent, come home, 
and be forgiven, it says to each, Awake, soul, — thou 
child of the God who never forgets nor forsakes, — 
thou beloved of him who died for all, — ihou heir of 
all the glories of Immortality, awake, — ^arise, — come 
home to the Father's "house, and be forgiven now. 
Why postpone the day of penitence and consecration 
which is sure to come ? — or why delay your entrance 
upon the joys, without which, whatever else you may 
have, you are poor, and in wliich you are to find your 
felicity forever ? 

Blessed is the errand Which this doctrine of ours, 
bearing such tidings of forgiveness for all, is to fulfil ! 
Go forth, Divine Truth, and reveal God, and quicken 
souls, till thy work of uniting souls to God is fully 
done I Believe this doctrine, ye, who have not be- 
lieved it heretofore, and rejoice in its encouragements, 
and be animated to new eflforts towards God by its 
power ; and let us, my friends, who accept this truth, 
with siich a doctrine of Forgiveness — a doctrine as- 
suring us that God's pardoning grace is freely be- 
stowed, — proclaiming that it is only through penitence 
and a regenerate character that forgiveness can be 
attained,— promising no immunity from punishment, 
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only forgiveness of sin, and telling us of nltiroate hope 
and forgiveness for all, — ^let us see to it that this 
benign work to which it is appointed is done in our 
souls ; that we are quickened, — awakened to penitence 
and endeavor, and that, with the glory of God's great 
love before us, and all His helps in Christ afforded us, 

we are led constantly to pray — 

« 
" Forgive us for Thy mercy's sak^-^ 
Oar multitude of sins forgive. 
And us as Thy possession take, 

And bid us to Thy glory live, — 

Live in Thy sight, and gladly prove 

Our faith by our obedient love,'* 
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** I declare unto you the Oospel, . . . bj which ... ye are saved, . . • 
unlesa ye hare believed in vain.''— 1 Cob. zv. 1, 2. 

That Christ came into the world to save sinners, is 
the common faith of Christendom ; and Salvation is, 
on all hands, conceded to be the key-note to which the 
whole anthem of the Gk)spel is pitched. But from what 
did Christ come to save men ? How many did he come to 
save ? And how many will he succeed in saving ? In 
other words, what is the nature and the extent of the 
Salvation, of which the Gospel is the tidings and the 
means? 

These questions have been variously answered ; but, 
sifting the answers down to their essential principles, 
we find that there are, in fact, but two general replies : 
that which v>e give, and that which underlies all the 
diflferences of the so-called evangelical sects, making 
their theology substantially the same. These sects di- 
verge, in many respects, in the details of their opinions ; 
but getting at their radical ideas, it is seen that, in re- 
gard to this subject, they all stand on the same plat- 
form, and hold the same substantive theory of Christ's 
saving work. As has been foreshown in several of 
the discourses last given, this theory is, that Christ 
came to save zis from endless woe. Dr. Adams, of Bos- 

(268) 
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ton, in his notable argument for Endless IGsery, made 
as part of the Discussion betw^n him Bud our Ber. 
Brother Cobb, laid it down as one of his cardinal 
propositions, tiiat — ^'^ Redemption by Christ is repre- 
sented as having for its object, salvation trom final per- 
dition." Incidentally, no doabt, the idea of salvation 
from sin is incladed in this idea of salvation from final 
perdition ; but as the doctrine is usually presented, and 
as it takes form in the general thought and faith, this 
idea of salvation from sin is almost, or quite, lost sight 
of, or is held as altogetl^er subordinate to Christ's pri- 
mary work of saving souls &om the penalty of the Di- 
vine law, or from a future endless hell. 

Hence, the fact that there are so many who think and 
say, that to affirm a full punishment for sin is to make 
it, in the words of the orthodox Dr. Hawes, " absurd 
to talk of men as experiencing salvation," since "y«fl! 
jmnisAment eLuifree salvation are totally inconsistent 
with each other." Accordingly, as you are aware, all 
the representations and appeals of the popular pulpit, 
and of private so-called evangelical conversation, are 
representations of our exposure to endless perdition, 
and appeals, pleading with us, in view of the glories of 
heaven, and the torments of the lost, to make sure of 
an interest in Christ, that we may go to heaven, and 
not to hell, when we die. 

I read, some time ago, the report of ft sermon deliv- 
ered in Boston, which well illustrates the position of 
the Church in this respect. The text was, " The re- 
demption of their soul is precious ; " and the preacher, 
first drawing the picture of a conflagration, — of a moth- 
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er's agony, because of the peril of her child in the 
burning building, — of the rescue of the child, and of the 
applause which hails the deed, proceeded to say, that 
the soul is menaced by fires more fearful than ever 
raged on earth. Portraying the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the celestial life, he drew aside the curtain of 
the infernal pit, and^postrophized the presiding genius 
of the place. He then carried his hearers to the death- 
bed of the sinner— rdescribing the cheerless blank for 
him beyond the grave, and his agonized shrieks for 
mercy. He next saw him chained in the bottomless 
pit, and repeated his cry for a drop of water, to cool 
his parched tongue. In conclusion, he admonished his 
hearers of impending death ; of a judgment to come ; 
that a heaven and a hell were before them, and that it 
was for them to choose which should be their final 
portion. 

This sermon seems to have been highly dramatic ; 
but it well shows how oiu* friends are accustomed 
to regard and to present this whole subject: — the 
exposure in which they think we stand; the-salva- 
vation they think we need ; and the reason why, as 
they believe, we should esteem Christ precious, and 
avail ourselves of his help. Of the same character, 
in this respect, was a sermon I heard, last Sunday 
evening, from Rev. Dr. Stevens, a distinguished 
Methodist preacher, of this city. " What is this salva- 
tion ?" he asked, referring to the salvation offered to 
us through Christ; and replying, he painted as glowing 
a picture as he could of the glories and attractions of 
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lieavcn asii place, leaying almost entirely out of sight 
— ^I think I might be justified in sajring, leaving en- 
tirely out of sight, any saving work of Christ in the 
sold itself^ and giving us to understand, that to be saved 
from going to hell, by getting into this beautiful place 
he described, is the salvation of which Christ would 
have us avail ourselves. Nor was this all. As if to 
make this material view of the matter still more gross, 
— ^pretending to argue the Reasonableness of Faith, 
he devoted a whole division of his sermon — ^if so it 
could be called — to show that it is reasonable that 
men should be saved by faith alone, inasmuch as only 
thus can those who have lived in the neglect of God 
and religion be saved, or can criminals, as he said, '^ go 
from the gallows to glorjr." To make salvation contin- 
gent on personal cultm*e, and holiness of character, 
he reasoned, is to make the case of such hopeless, since 
there is no time for them to comply with such con- 
ditions : — ^assuming thus, you perceive, that salvation 
is something aside from this personal purification — 
viz., a getting away from hell into heaven, and that, 
therefore, ime may be saved wUhout becoming personr 
aUy hdy. 

Salvation is thus made safety, instead of purifica- 
tion : — ^and hence we find the Presbyterian Church 
consistently empjoying this word safety, to indicate to 
its Sabbath School children its idea of salvation. One 
of the questions in John Brown's " Catechism for Small 
Children," firom which I have before quoted, asks — 
"What is the only way of getting safe to heaven ?'' 
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and the answer is, ''By receiying the Lord Jesos 
Christ, and walking in him." ♦ 

But why stop to give examples? You are entirely 
familiar with the fact that this is the conmion presen- 
tation of the subject. Nor need I say how accustomed 
our friends, who assume the name of evangelical, arc 
to insist upon it, as a cardinal and essential doctrine 
of Christianity, that, notwithstanding all that Christ 
has done for this redemption of souls, there will be 
those — some say a large portion of our race,t others 
only a small portion ; but at any rate some, whom he 
will not save, and that only a part, therefore, will get, 
at last, to the heaven he has purchased for those who- 
believe on him. 

To this theory of Salvation, ours is wholly opposed. 

* Since this discourse was given, I haye heard a sermon— one of 
the series of anthoritative expositions of so-called eyangelical theol- 
ogy in its present form, given by eminent clergymen of various 
denominations, to which I have several times referred in the prog- 
ress of these discourses, and of which the sermon of Dr. Stevens 
was one — by Rev. John Cotton Smith, of the Episcopal Church, 
against Universalism. It was unexceptionable and Christian in 
spirit, but lamentable in its exhibition of ignorance, not only of Uni- 
versalism, but of the essential purpose of the GospeL Its whole 
argument proceeded on the assumption that Christiauity is '' a reme- 
dial agency," solely designed to save us from the penalty of God's 
law, and to get us into heaven. In no way, directly or indirectly, 
did the preacher recognize salvation from sin as making any part 
of the salvation Christ came to effect. JudgingTrom the argument, 
one would not have suspected that there is such a thing as sin, from 
which we need to be saved. 

f Rev. Henry Ward Beecher — ^whom some have thought almost a 
Universalist — says, in a late sermon, in the Indq>endent, that " mor^ 
than ninety per cent fail in their whole life, not for time alone, but for 
et»nityr 
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As was shown in oar first discoorse, the entire work 
which Christ, as our Saviour, came to do, we believe, 
is summed up when we say, that he came to rectify 
human character. ' We, all meu, are ignorant, tempted, 
sinful. We do not sufficiently kiiow Qod] nor reverence 
Him. We do not sufficiently know ourselves, even. In 
our weakness and our waywardness, we forget, or fail to 
perceive, our highest interests ; and turning away from 
God, we choose to live according to our own wills and 
our own imperfect or perverted ideas, living for sense 
and with reference only to the perishable things of this 
world, instead of living on the higher plane for which 
God has made us. We want help, therefore : conscious 
of it or not, we want help, and none so much as those 
who are unconscious of needing it ; — help to overcome 
what is evil in us, — ^help to strengthen what is good. 
We want a Teacher, an Example, a Guide, a Deliverer. 
We need to know God, and ourselves, and our Duty, 
and to be quickened into those afiections and purposes, 
which, in the honor of ourselves, shall make us loyal to 
our Father. In few words, we need instruction in our 
ignorance, — strength amidst our temptations, — and sal- 
vation from our sins. Christ came to answer these 
needs ; and everywhere, as in the text, we find Salvation 
presented as something already commenced in us, as 
believers in him, unless we have believed in vain, and 
something, therefore, which we experience in precise 
proportion to the reality and the power of our faith. 

Not further to repeat what was said in our first dis- 
course, then, this is the Salvation, we believe, which 
Christ came to effect ; the only salvation whidh man 
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needs, or which Christ has power to accomplish. And 
this, we believe, he has all power to accomplish. He 
has not entered upon the work, we are assured, with- 
out estimating the cost, nor without having ^t his com- 
mand all the resources which it can possibly require. 
He knows what is in man, and knows, therefore, how to 
adapt his means to the great end to be reached. And 
thus adapted, we affirm, his means are to this end. W© 
cannot doubt it, without doubting infinite Wisdom, and 
infinite Power, ajad infinite Love. And as the result, 
we behold, yonder, the time when Christ shall see of 
the travail of his soul and be satisfied ; when aU the 
ignorant shall be enlightened ; when oB the perverse 
shall be subdued ; when all the sinful shall be saved ; 
and when, in the whole universe, there shall not be 
one soul away from home, or out of harmony with 
God; — not one in darkness, or in sorrow, because 
transgression shall be finished, an end be made of sin, 
and everlasting righteousness be brought in. 

This, then, in brief, is our doctrine of Salvation ; — 
the doctrine that gives us our marked peculiarity among 
Christians : — ^a doctrine, for the justification, and in 
the support of which, we believe, we can confidently 
appeal alike to reason and the Scriptures, and to every 
voice which God has spoken either in nature, in our 
own souls, or in the undeniable character of Christ. 
And what, now, are the grounds on which its Practical 
Superiority is to be affirmed ? 

I. On the ground of the intrinsic connection which 
it discloses between, Christian faith and cutture^ and 
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sdhation. Were I to say to one of you, If you will 
believe on me, or pledge yourself to obey me, I will 
deliver you from the hands of the law, and, securing 
your escape from prison, will put you in possession 
of a beautiful estate, you would be able to see no 
intrinsic connection between your faith, or obedience, 
and the good I promised. You would only see that I 
had chosen, for some reason, to attach a certain arbi- 
trary and extraneous reward to certain conditions to 
be fulfilled on your part — ^precisely as you might say 
to a child, If you will go home, I will give you an ap- 
ple, — or, as a teacher might say to a school. Those of 
you who. are studious shall not be shut up in the closet, 
but shall go out to play. And this — and this only, is 
the connection, which, according to the common doc- 
trine of Salvation, exists between faith and the various 
means of Christian culture, and the salvation of our 
souls. As was just now said, the entire system of re- 
demption is so represented as to wear a material 
aspect, as an artificial contrivance for man's escape 
from hell. The sum of it is, that we are in danger on 
account of Gk)d, and the yawning hell, yonder. We 
need an escape and a rescue ; — and faith and prayer, 
a religious experience, the reading of the Bible and 
attendance on religious meetings are — nothing abso- 
lutely essential to the life of the soul, only so many 
items in the price for which we purchase this rescue, 
and make good our escape from perdition. They are 
needful — ^not because of what they do in us, but be- 
cause of what they do for us. Were it not that there 
itf a heaven for us to gain, aad a hell for us to escape, 
12 
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the idea is, there would be little or no use in attending 
to these things ; — ^we should, on the whole, find it rather 
pleasanter to neglect than to attend to them. 

Those there are, indeed, as we all know, professing 
the popular faith, who take altogether higher views of 
religion, and the means of Christian culture, than are 
thus encouraged. They love to read the Bible, and to 
pray, for the good thus attained. They love religion 
for its own sake. But this is the case with such — not 
because of their faith,l3ut because they have risen above, 
and got beyond, their faith. The mercenary and arti- 
ficial uses of these things are those which their faitii 
suggests, as the most direct and most important. HeiK^ 
the fact that, taking the whole mass of Christendom to- 
gether, you would find such an immense preponderance 
of those who "profess religion," ready to answer, should 
you ask them why they read the Bible, and pray, and 
devote themselves to a religious life, — not. Because we 
love God, and see in these things the means of getting 
nearer to Him, — ^but, Because we want to escape from 
hell, and purchase heaven. Hence, also, the fact that 
we so frequently meet with those who talk as if relig- 
ion were a hardship and a penance, and who so confi- 
dently tell us, that if they believed Universalism — which 
means, that if they did not think themselves in danger 
of endless torment in the future world, — ^they would not 
pray, nor read the Bible, nor be religious — ^no, not for 
an houi' ; but would, straightway, give themselves up 
to all manner of vicious indulgence, and, as they ex- 
press it, ^' take their fill of sin." The practical oflFect of 
such a view of the religious life, and of the means of 
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Christian culture, must be too apparent to need re- 
mark. 

Very diflferent from all this is the eflfect of our doc- 
trine. Showing us that Salvation is synonymous with 
the soul's purity, in the love of God, this shows us an 
essential connection between all these various means 
of culture and the deliverance Christ came to eflfect. 
They are no penances, arbitrarily exacted, that we may 
purchase salvation from hell in the future world. They 
are to the soul what food, and drink, and sleep, are to 
the body — the means by which we nurture, refresh, and 
strengthen ourselves in the Christian life. Faith is thus 
shown to be — ^not the price paid for so much of Christ's 
righteousness as is needful for our pardon, but the hand 
with which we take hold of that electric chain of God's 
truth, through which He pours into our souls the vital- 
izing force of His Spirit ; the power by which we ap- 
propriate truth, and feed upon it as the bread of life, 
and become healthy and stout, as souls. Prayer is — 
not an enforced service, performed as a condition of 
God's favor, but the free and childlike communion of 
the soul with its Father, making it serener and holier, 
— as natural and spontaneous, in one who truly loves 
God, as is the intimacy of a child with the mother upon 
whose breast only it feels at home. 

And so with everything pertaining to a religious life. 
Our doctrine of Salvation shows it as having its use — 
not as something artificially imposed upon us, — ^not, in 
any sense, out of the soul, in reference to God, or to 
any external rescue, or to any purchase of an extrinsic 
good, but in the soul — ^in that clarifying of its vision, — 
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in that enlargement of its aflfections, — ^in that elevation 
of its aims, and in that sanctification of its inmost life, 
in which salvation intrinsically consists. A. present 
vital and essential purpose is thus disclosed in all these 
things. They are shown to be no arbitrary imposi- 
tions, but indispensable helps to that work of purifica- 
tion which Christ proposes ; and we are thus taught to 
be interested in them — ^not as in something exacted for 
our entrance into heaven, by-and-by, but as the means 
by which we are formed into Christ's likeness, and 
enabled, so far, to enter into heaven here. And this 
leads me to say, 

n. In the further unfolding of this same thought, 
that the Practical Superiority is to be claime<\ for (mr 
doctrine of Salvation, hecause of the irUimate relations 
which it shows to exist between Christ and our present 
life. As we have seen, it is, according to the common 
doctrine, chiefly because of the doom to which we are 
exposed in the Future World, that we need Christ. 
Were it not that we must die, and that there is a heaven 
and a hell on the other side of the grave, between which 
we must here choose, the popular representations con- 
stantly warrant us to conclude, there would have been 
no occasion for Christ to come, and we should have no 
occasion to avail ourselves of God's provisions in him. 
Who, listening to either of the sermons to which I re- 
ferred just now, would have dreamed that there is any 
such thing as a curse of sin, in itsdfy to be escaped, — 
or a blessing of goodness in itself^ to be Sought,-^or 
anything to move us, except the single fact that there 
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&I a great Day of Judgment coming, when we must be 
sent to heaven, or hell, forever, and that, between these 
two, we mnst elect our destiny ? The Future I Death 
and the Future I this is the constant alarm-cry of the 
Church, and the one grand motive by which it seeks tov 
move the indifferent and the sinful. Because we are in 
danger of being lost there^ the appeal is, therefore — 
and not because we are in darkness and in sin here, 
we should accept Christ, and seek an interest in his 
Salvation. The Future is thus made the great gulf in 
which are swallowed up — the grand focus in which 
centre, all religious thought, all significance of faith, 
all meaning of Christ's life and death and work, while 
the Present and Christ's relations to this life are wholly 
overlooked or forgotten. Thinking how, through what 
Christ has done, they may get to heaven there^ men neg- 
lect, or count as of minor consequence, the charities, 
graces, and virtues, in which he ;B70uld nurture them, 
that they may make heaven here. 

This is one of the most mischievous practical results 
of the prevalent doctrine of Salvation — this, viz., that 
it has so thrown all the meaning of Christ's work into 
the Future, and so counted his present relations to us 
as nothing, except on account of their bearing tJiere, 
And that I may the better enforce this point, and save 
myself from the suspicion of misrepresentation, let me 
adduce an extract from one of the most distinguished 
authorities of the country, as a specimen of what might 
be indefinitely cited from so-called evangelical writers, 
of all denominations. The extract is from Dr. Way- 
land, and is found in a discourse on " The Work of the 
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Messiah." He says : '* The Messiah, then, came as the 
second Adam, to obey the law, which, in consequence 
of the disobedience of the first Adam, the whole race 
of man had broken. ... If he passed triumphant in 
virtue through all the moral trials to which our nature 
could be exposed, a way of escape from eternal wrath 
was provided ; the gate of heaven, before closed by 
our sins, was thrown wide open to every child of Adam.'' 
And, in another place : — " The race of Adam was de- 
livered from the curse of the law, and a way, even into 
the Holiest of Holies, was opened to us, through the 
everlasting covenant."* 

Now, remembering that this is the very highest " or- 
thodox" authority in exposition of this subject, I want 
you to tell me what, according to this exposition of "the 
Messiah's Work," there was for Christ to do, except to 
get "the gate of heaven" in the future world open to us, 
by his obedience in our stead? Or, what possible rea- 
son is there for us to be interested in him, or his work, 
except that he has succeeded in opening this " gate" to 
us, and thus " provided" for us " a way of escape from 
eternal wrath ?" No one can tell ; and thus we have 
an unimpeachable illustration of the practical mischief 
to which I refer : a mischief which our doctrine alone 
obviates. Christ's work, this gives us to understand, re- 
lates to us here and nota — and to the Future only as the 
Future is the continuation of the Present, and because 
our essential needs there will be the same as*our needs 
here. Our being, to-day, to-morrow, next day, here, 
there, is one — subject to the same laws, and involving 

* UniTersity Sermons. 
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the same moral necessities. Christ's work concerns ns 
as those whose being has this unity of moral interest, 
and his appeal to us, we believe, always is in reference 
to what we now are, and what wc now need. Coming 
to us where we stand, wherever that may be, he would 
comm^ce in us that work of illumination, of purifica- 
tion, of enlargement, and consecration, which is ulti- 
mately to be perfected in our entire harmony with God. 
The t'uture Immortal World is doubtless to witness the 
consummation of this saving work ; — and it is no doubt 
well that we should look ihere^ beyond the clouds, and 
pains, and tears, and sins of this life, and feel ourselves 
gladdened and uplifted in view of our ultimate inheri- 
tance of cloudless glory and joy. But Christ's redeem- 
ing work, to be completed tfiere, we aflSrm, is only the 
same work of instruction and purity, which is com- 
-menced in the believing soul here; — and it is well for 
us to look iherey only that his present work in us may 
be furthered, — our souls chastened and refined, and our, 
characters ripened towards the roundness and mellow- 
ness of heaven. We should need Christ to do this for 
us, even if there were no hereafter. 

What, then, practically follows? This, clearly: — 
that Christ has just as much importance to us here 
and now as he can ever have ; — that his salvation is 
something which we need as much to-day as we shall 
ever need it ; — that, dreaming no dreams of a deliv- 
erance which he is to accomplish for us from a hell 
hereafter, we are to feel that "now is the accepted 
time, and now the day of salvation ;" — that we need 
him to make us, in our places of trade, in our work- 
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shops, and in our Homes, bettor men and l^let ^dmen 
— better parents and better children, — ^better hu^ands 
and better wives, — ^better citizens, — more honest and 
liberal in our business, — ^broader and tenderer in our 
sympathies, — ^more reverent of God, and more loving 
towards man; — and that just in proportion as this 
work is done, all the work which he has to do, or which 
he can ever do, for us, is accomplished, and we are saved. 
Is it important that men and women should be led 
thus to feel this present significance of Christ and his 
work for them, — to identify his salvation with their 
present honesty, purity, and moral and religious fidel- 
ity, — and to understand that all that he ever proposes 
to do for them, he proposes to do in them, now, day 
by day? Then has our doctrine of Salvation im- 
measurably the advantage, practically, over the com- 
mon doctrine. Coleridge has well remarked that " as 
there is a worldliness* or the too-much of this life, so 
there is another-toorldliness, or other-tvorldUness, equally 
hateful and selfish with thia-worlMnesa?^ And could 
we tarry to unfold, at length, the morbid religious- 
ness, and the various results of evil, which the ccnnmon 
doctrine of Salvation has produced, in fostering and 
inflaming this ^^ other-worlcUiness,^^ leading men and 
women to think little of character here, and almost 
wholly of deliverence from hell there, we should see a 
case made out, which would impress even the most con- 
fident Universalist among us with a sense of the worth 
and importance of our doctrine of Salvation in this 
respect, as we have never realized it before. But I 
pass to remark, 
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m. Presentmg still bnt another phase of the same 
general thought we have thns far been unfolding, that 
this Practical Superiority of our doctrine of Salvation 
Boay be claimed, because it shows salvation to be ddiver- 
ance from sin, and not from punishment. It is one of 
the most lamentable errors by which the glory of the 
Gospel has been obscured, and its power destroyed, 
that Christ's work has been so materialized, — so wide- 
ly thought to be merely a deliverance of the soul from 
outward pain, instead of its emancipation from inward 
wrong. The true character of sin, as involving its 
own sure retribution, has thus been overlooked. Sal- 
vation has been referred, as we have seen, exclusively 
to the Future, and men and women have been led to 
think of religion as having claims upon their attention, 
because of what it is to pay by-and-by, — ^not because 
of what it intrinsically is, and does in the soul. " Ask 
multitudes," once said Dr. Channing, "what is the chief 
evil from which Christ came to save them, and they 
will tell you. Hell; penal fires; future punishment. 
Accordingly, they think that salvation is something 
that another has achieved, 'or may achieve for them, 
very much as a neighbor may quench a conflagration 
that threatens their dwellings and lives." This is true. 
In consequence, when what is thought to be the re- 
quired price has been paid, — ^when men and women 
have been aroused to a sense of danger, — ^have passed 
through certain inward struggles, — ^have assented to 
certain doctrines, and attached themselves to the 
Church, taking care to be punctilious in* what are 
called their religious duties, they feel " safe." So fpx as 
12* 
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ihe doctrine of endless miseiy, involying so many con- 
tingencies, and snch fearful imcertainttes, can allow any 
one to feel secure, they take it comfortably for granted 
that they have ''made their peace with God,'' and that 
Christ's work for them is done. Hence the fact — of 
which I have before spoken, and of which we are all 
only too well aware — that religion has been so di- 
vorced from character and every-day life ; that it has 
been and is so much in form, in Sunday service, and so 
little in Christian fruits. Do we not all know, as I 
have before had occasion to ask' in these discourses, 
that a so-called evangelical profession of religion does 
not necessarily involve any change of character ; that 
men and women claim to have been converted — to 
have obtained an interest in Christ, •and an assurance 
of salvation, and yet remain essentially the same mean, 
low-toned, sordid, and sometimes dishonest persons as 
before ? Do we not all know that persons, making a 
great show of piety — ^patterns in their own esteem and 
in the esteem of the Church, are often persons of nar- 
row minds and sympathies — covetous, hard, bigoted, 
and that to be known as a zealous and confident relig- 
ionist is not necessarily to be known as an honest, 
large-hearted, pure, self-denying. Christian man or 
woman? 

These things, then, show the tendency of the common 
doctrine of Salvation as an exemption from punishment 
— show the tendency of this doctrine even when they 
appear among those who profess to have renounced it, 
because showing the type of life which it encourages, 
and which, as the leaven of popular thought in this 
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respect, it has generally produced. Let me not, indeed, 
be supposed to overlook the fact, that there are those 
who believe this doctrine, in whom a higher type of 
life jq)pears — ^pure, unselfish, and Christian, in truth : 
all honor to than. Not these, however, but the first- 
named illustrate the legitimate influence of this doc- 
teine, and show how inevitably, when men think of 
salvation from punishment as their chief concern, they 
£brget to give due importance to salvation from sin. 

Altogether diflferent will it be when our doctrine of 
Salvation, as a salvation from meanness and from sin, 
shall have become diffused, accomplishing its w(M*k. In 
a certain remote sense, indeed, — ^in the sense that a 
physician aiming to save us from a disease, aims also 
to save us from the pain that attends it, this doctrine 
concedes that Christ came to save us from punishment. 
Hence the Apostle speaks of being " saved from wrath 
through him," — thus employing wrath as a figure for the 
punishment which sin insures. 

But this salvation from punishment, we allege, formed 
no part of the direct and primary design of Christ's mis- 
sion. As has been said in former discourses, from any 
just punishment which Gk)d has appointed for our sins, 
he would not redeem us, if he could, — ^and could not, if 
he would. Such a salvation is not possible, and were it 
possible, would not be desirable, or merciful, since we 
need all the punishment that our sins involve. Not 
punishment, therefore, but ignorance and sin — espe- 
cipUy sin, leading us away from God, and blinding and 
binding us in a bondage of corruption — this is the 
great enemy, the overpowering curse from which, our 
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doctrine assures us, we require deliyerance. There is 
no wrath, no vengeance, no damnation, we are certified, 
but this. This is the element — ^the only element of 
hell ; without which, there is no hell ; with which^ 
though Infinite Power itself should task its resources 
to adorn a habitation for the soul, th^re can be no 
heayen. And to emancipate men from this — to ddiver 
us, as the apostle has said, " from the Ixmdage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children x>i 
God," this is the salvation of Christ. Of course, then, 
as we would get any good from the Gospel, or have any 
share in Christ's redeeming work, we must look in ova^ 
sdvea for the firuits of his "efiforts in our behalf. Every- 
thing that bears the name of Religion is thus mado 
practical, and the measure of our salvaidon is imuie to 
depend upon the measure of our goodness, day by day ; 
upon the measure of our manliness, — of our Christian- 
ized character, — of our union with God, conforming us 
to the pattern of Christ's life. We are saved, we are 
thus assured, — ^we can be saved, hdre or hereafter, only 
as these results are realized. Here or there, Christ 
has nothijig to give or to do for us, but this — ^this 
simply ; and our whole interest in him is thus turned 
to the one point of our emancipation from selfishness 
and sin, and to the satisfaction and moral strength we 
thus attain. Does it need argument, then, to show 
that sxich a doctrine of salvation must have the moral 
advantage over that which talks constantly of hell, and 
of a rescue from it, rather than of sin and of deliver- 
ance from its power ? 
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lY. This advantage may be still further claimed for 
awr doctrine, because it makes Christ more essential and 
TTwre precious to us. Christ becomes a power in souls, 
just in proportion to their sense of his importance. 
Those who, professing to belieye in him, show no regard 
for him, illustrate this. Why are they thus indifferent, 
except that they hare no sense of Christ's necessity, or 
preciousness to them? Some of you care little, or 
nothing, for Christ. Why, except that you do not fed 
that he is of sufficient importance in himself, or to you, 
to make it worth your while to devote yourselves to him? 
You will be quickened to interest in him, when you 
are quickened to feel that he is necessary to you, and 
predsely cw you are quickened to feel his necessity. 

I say, then, that Christ becomes a power in souls in 
proportion to their sense of his importance ; and our 
doctrine, showing him as most essential and most pre^ 
6ious, is thus fitted to make him a power in those who 
believe, as no other doctrine can. He cannot be so 
much to one who thinks of liim simply as an expedient 
to deliver men from suffering, as to one who sees that 
lie came to save them from sin. Any one can suffer 
pain as the substitute of another, and so purchase his 
deliverance from punishment ; but it is only a great 
soul that, through what it has lived and suffered, can 
send the current of a new life thrilling through souls 
debased in ignorance, and enslaved by sin, informing 
and regenerating them, so that they shall stand up and 
be great like itself. In proportion as the common doc- 
trine of Salvation materializes Christ'^ work, therefore, 
it not only dishonors it, but lessens the essential worth 
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ot Chiist himself. And so, just as neeess^rily, who- 
eyer limits the issues of his work, to the same extent 
belittles him, since he cannot be as much, or so pre- 
cious, to one who regards him as the Saviour onlj of a 
part, as to one who rejoices in him as the eertam Sa- 
viour of the world. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that there are many 
who profess to believe in our doctrine of Salvation, as 
well as among those who profess the common doctrine, 
who do not scan much affected in view of the truths 
thus avowed. But this is only because such do not 
realize what our faith is in this respect, nor perceive 
those vital relations which it discloses between Christ 
and us, as those whom he has lived and died to redeem 
firom sin. As no other fcnrm of fiuth does, ours reveals 
Christ, not only as the gift and expression of God's 
love, — ^not only as our Example and Comforter and 
Friend, — ^but as the Power of God and the Wisdom of 
God for the regeneration and enlargement of souls, and 
as the essential and sufficient provision of Divine Grace 
for the satisfaction and redemption of the world. No 
human being can see him as he is thus presented to us, 
BnAfed the meaning of what he is, and of what he hcu 
done, and of what he is ^ (fo, as the efficient and uncon- 
querable Helper of lost and sinful souls, who will never 
give up till he has brought all souls home, and fail to be 
awakened and attracted towards him in a love and self- 
consecration that says, Lord, I cannot stay away 
from thee, when thou has done, and art yet to do, so 
much for me. And if there are those among you, — 
if there are those anywhere, who, professing to believe 
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Uiiiversalisin, hare not jet said this, and so illustrated 
what this view of ^ Christ is fitted to do, it is because 
you believe with your heads and not with your hearts, 
— ^because your eyes have been withholden, so that 
you never yet have seen the Saviour whom you profess, 
and thus, because your souls have never been aroused 
to perceive your needs, or his meaning and claims. 
But, 

V. Finally : Our doctrine of Salvation has the Prac- 
tical Superiority, because of the larger and more gener^ 
(me spirit which it cuUivaiee, and the more earnest 
and hopefvl labor for the reform/Uion of the world 
which it encourages. Bidding us see in oB — without 
respect to color or condition, those for whom Christ 
lived and died, and those, therefore, who have an equal 
interest with us in his redemption, it rebukes narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness, and so commends the entire 
race to our sympathy as to make all equally the objects 
of our fraternal regard. Assuring us that every soul 
is to be saved, — that there are none so ignorant that 
they will not be enlightened, — that there are none so 
fallen that Christ's hand will not reach down and lift 
them up, — that tiiere are none so sinful that they will 
not, at some time, be melted into contrition, and come 
home from their wanderings, to love God and to enjoy 
Him forever, it bids us see in the most ignorant and 
debased those who will be washed white in the blood 
of the Lamb, and sit with us among the redeemed. 
Not only does it thus forbid anything like pride, but 
it furnishes the motive and inspiration to the most 
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earnest and persevering efforts for the recovery of tiie 
sinful, and for every righteous end. It assures us 
that no such effort can be in vain ; that whatever is 
done in Christ's name, or in the name of humanity, in 
any field of philanthropic endeavor, is so much done to 
overturn the empire of Satan, and to hasten the certain 
triumph of God's grace in His Son, and cannot be lost. 
Point me, if you can, to any thing in the common 
doctrine of Salvation that affords us assurances like 
these, or that encourages. or warrants such a breadth 
of human interest, — such a confidence in moral labor, — 
or such a certitude of good results from every seed of 
honest endeavor that a Christian hand may sow. There 
is no space to dwell on this topic, even were it neces- 
sary ; but, fortunately, the facts are so transparent, and 
this fitness of oiy doctrine to expand and enlarge the 
heart, and to make us, amidst whatever discourage- 
ments, diligent in labor for human good, is so apparent, 
that I may safely leave the further discussion of the 
subject to the suggestions of your own good sense. 

There are those who would regard it as preposter- 
ous, that we should claim this Practical Superiority for 
our doctrine of Salvation. I cannot but believe, how- 
ever, that, in view of the considerations now set forth, 
you will agree with me in thinking this claim abun- 
dantly sustained. In respect to mere dramatic, or 
melo-dramatic power, indeed, — ^in power to appeal to 
the senses and to terrify the imagination through pic- 
tures of material sufferings, we make no pretence to 
compete with the common doctrine ; but in power to 
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interest the affections, — ^in power to appeal to and 
qmcken the conscience and the soul's sense of need,~in 
power to nnrtrare an abhorrence of sin, and the desire 
and purpose to escape from it, — ^in power to make 
Christ precious, and the religious life attractive, and 
th^ means of Christian culture as delightful as th^ are 
essential, — ^in one word, in power to fill the believing 
soul with a vital interest in salvation, as synonymous 
with the love of God, the love of man, and sympathy 
with heaven, and ihxsa to make religion practical as 
an every day necessity, and as a constant growth — ^in 
this power, we claim that our doctrine of Salvation is 
fitted to be, beyond all comparison, more effective than 
the common doctrine ever has been, or ever can be. 

And, appealing to any to whom I speak, who do not 
believe this doctrine of ours, to give due weight to what 
has now been said, and to honor the Saviour, and do 
good to themselves, in the acceptance of the great truth 
we defend, what I want especially to do, in closing, is 
to press upon you who profess to be Universalists, the 
serious responsibilities of your position. The work, let 
me say, to which we — to which you, as Universalists, 
are specially called, is practically to demonstrate the 
justice of the claim which, in your behalf, and in behalf 
of the Gospel we believe, this discourse aflSrms. You 
profess to regard this claim as indisputable. There 
probably is not one of you, who would hesitate to say, 
that, in your judgment, it has now been established be- 
yond controversy ; — ^there is not one of you, certainly, 
who does not insist, in talking with your friends of an- 
other faith, that this advantage is altogether with us. 
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Are you living^ as well as tdUdng^ to prove it? Are 
you showing that you not only believe in Christ as the 
destined Saviour of all souls, but that you love him as 
your Saviour, and that you are interested and anxious 
to have his redeeming work done in you ? Are you 
seeking, by his help, and through prayer and steady 
effort, to grow more and more Christian, here and now^ 
or are you simply dreaming dreams, and talking words, 
about his salvation hereafter? 

To an extent far too small, it must be sorrowfully 
confessed, has this superiority of our doctrine of Salvar 
tion shown itself, hitherto, in the lives of its believers. 
The leaven of the old ideas and mischievous miscon- 
ceptions, as to the nature of Christ's saving work, and 
the motives to the Christian life, has, unfortunately, too 
largely pervaded — as it still too largely pervades — the 
opinions and impressions of those professing our higher 
truth. Universalism harthus been seriously neutralized 
and hindered, in its practical expression. Of this leaven, 
we need utterly to purge ourselves, that, with no linger- 
ing remnant of the old conceptions of salvation as an 
exemption from punishment, — as a mercenary bargain, 
or as a material and distant thing, we may rise into the 
constant endeavor to realize it as a present and growing 
state of the soul — ^begun here, in proportion to our faith 
and holiness, — to be perfected iti the spiritual enfran- 
chisement of heaven. There are no words expressive 
enough, to tell how much there is to animate us to such 
endeavor, in this great doctrine of Salvation, as Uni- 
versalism expounds it, or to interest us in the Saviour 
thus revealed ; and we should not suffer our minds to 
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be clouded, or our lives to be perverted, by the lower and 
baser theorizings of the Church. What is there, indeed, 
ihsit can enlist attention, or awaken affection, or kindle 
to effort, or induce to consecration, that is not furnished 
in our doctrine of Salvation ? Nothing. It exhausts 
all the possibilities of human thought, desire, or need ; 
and I call upon you, my brother, or sister, professing to 
be a Universalist, to manifest what Universalism thus 
is. If you have any honesty of conviction, — if you are 
not insulting God, and mocking all the sanctities of the 
Saviour's life and cross, by hollow professions, and words 
without meaning,-r-if yeu have any conscience or heart 
in talking about Univ^k^alism, or in professing to hold 
Christianity as a Divine religion, and would not shame 
what you Qught to serve, I call upon you to show it in 
tiie quality of character you exhibit. You profess to 
believe that Christ's salvation is a deliverance from 
meanness, and impurity, and selfishness, and sin, — ap- 
pearing in a prayerful, self-sacrificing, and holy life : 
Are you seeking such a salvation, by seeking to make 
attainments in such a life ? You will not deny, that 
Christ calls all who believe in him to confess him before 
men, in a formal consecration to his service : — Have you 
thus confessed him, and consecrated yourself to him ? 
You believe that he lived and died for you : — ^Have 
you knelt before him, as if he had thus given himself 
for you, saying, Lord, thou gavest thyself for me ; hence- 
forth, I give myself to thee ? I urge these questions 
upon you — not as a mere professional form, but as sum- 
moning you to reflection on the most solemn interests 
of l)eing ; and if you have not heretofore felt as deeply, 
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or acted as consistently, as 70a ought, in respect to this 
subject, resolve, I entreat you, by all that makes God 
sacred, and Christ precious, and the Gospel worthy of 
your service, that you will henceforth act more nearly 
up to the plane of your professions, and live as you pro- 
fes% to hdieve. Of what worth is your doctrine t)f Sal- 
vation to you, if its worth does not thus appear? 

And in this connection, if you have any desire to live 
as if you believed in the Saviour, allow me to press 
upon your attention the claims of the Church, as a sym- 
bol of consecration to him, and as a means of help to 
you. Have you ever thought what you are saying, so 
long as you withhold yourself ffom the Church ? You 
are saying that you do not care enough for Christ, to 
put yourself into those relations to him which he en- 
joins. You are saying that there is no fwwer in your 
faith in Christ, to quicken you to a religious purpose, 
or to cause you to feel that you are bought at the price 
of his sufferings and blood. And, sajring these things, 
I appeal to you, are you honoring your faith, or your 
Saviour, as your duty requires ? 

Think of these things, I pray you ; and if you would 
really have others accept the Christ of your faith, show 
that you have accepted him yourself. If you have been 
doing this, do it more earnestly. If you have not been 
doing it, here and now, as these words of mine come to 
you, consecrate yourself to Christ, as your personal 
Saviour, that his salvation may be an experience and a 
fact in your daily life. Tlien will you pi^actically 
attest the preciousness and the power of that Gospel, 
in the light of which it is our privilege to see him as 
the Saviour from sin^ hni the Saviour of all. 



XI. 

jfntsrt utt its $tsslts. 



" Then cometh the End, when be shall have delivered op the kingdom 
to God, eTen the Father ; when be shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power : . . and when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put all thing! 
under him, that Gk>d may be all in all.'' — 1 Cob. zy. 24, 28. 

The question of Results under the Divine Govern- 
ment, involving the question of the future ultimate 
destiny of our race, is, on many accounts, the great 
question of Religion. The absolute obligations of 
Bight, it is true, and the intrinsic desirableness and 
blessedness of a good life are facts, whatever may be 
true as to our destiny beyond this world. But so far 
as all our conceptions of Godfand of His relations and 
feelings towards us, and all our affections and feelings 
towards Him, are concerned,— so far as respects any 
appeals which Christ makes to our confidence and 
regard^ — so far as anything and everything that enters 
into Religion as a motive, or as a means of its practical 
power, is directly or indirectly concerned, the great 
underlying question of questions is. Why are we in this 
world? — ^what is God's purpose with us? and what 
is to be the issue of His government over us ? 

There are those, you are aware, — ^possibly I am 
speaking to some sucjIi — who are accustomed to 
say, — indeed, it is the usual assertion of those who 

(286) 
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doubt, or deny, the Great Result which we afiBrm — 
that we are not to concern ourselves with results ; — 
that it is " none of our business" to ask how many, or 
how few, are to be saved ; — that it is enough for us 
that Qod reigns, and that Christ has lived and died for 
our salvation ; and that we are only to be anxious so 
to comply with the prescribed conditions as to secure 
our own safety, doing, meanwhile, what we can for the 
salvation of others, satisfied to leave the final issue to 
God. But those who thus talk entirely overlook the 
conditions of confidence, as well as the ineradicable 
necessities of our moral and sympathetic nature. I 
cannot place the fullest confidence in one of you as a 
workman, or as a friend, until I have seen some of your 
finished work, or have had reason to be assured that, 
come what may, you will never cease to be my friend. 
As little can we intelligently judge concerning the 
character of God, or His government, except as we see 
what are to be the result in which He will rest. We 
cannot know whether to trust Him, or not; cannot 
tell how to regard the experiences of Time, or in what 
spirit to anticipate the possibilities of Eternity. Con- 
cerning all these things, we are utterly in the dark, 
except as we see the end in which God will rest, and 
light and assurance are thus furnished us. The same 
thing is true concerning Christ. I am not prepared to 
give him my fullest faith as the Saviour I need, and 
that the world needs, until I know whether, or not, he 
is to prove competent for the work he has undertaken, 
and see distinctly what are to be the results of his 
mediatorial endeavors. 
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Equally is a knowledge of results essential to our 
own satisfaction. A cold and selfish nature, that never 
thinks beyond the horizon of its own interests and 
safety, may be content to know, or to feel, that its im« 
mortal welfare is secure, satisfied if it can take a com- 
fortable hold upon the thought of heaven, and say, 
/ am safe, at any rate. But an inquisitive and sym- 
pathetic soul, that thinks of others as well as of itself, 
— that, amidst the mysteries of evil, and the shadows 
of sorrow, and the curse of sin, cannot help asking, 
What do these things mean, and are they ever to end ? 
— ^that, amidst the diflferences of character and the 
separations of death, is impelled to inquire. How is it 
to be ultimcUe^ with my loved, and with my race ? — 
sicch a soul cannot be satisfied until, overleaping all in- 
termediate conditions, it sees the end — and sees it to 
be an end of good. Nor is it a mere idle curiosity 
that exacts such a foresight of results. It is the self- 
assertion of all that is best* and broadest in us. It 
comes of absolute moral laws, by virtue of which, 
in proportion to the largeness and tenderness of our 
sympathies, we include the welfare of others with our 
own, and demand the assurance of their good as the 
condition of highest peace for ourselves. Any other 
spirit is utterly selfish ; and, whatever creeds may say, 
none but one given up to the grossest selfishness can 
really be indifferent to the issues of God's government, 
or be content to know nothing and care nothing about 
them, if but complacently assured of his or her own 
safety. 

Very widely, then, do they err, who tell us that Re- 
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Bolts are none of oirr conoem ; and in view of what has 
thus been said, to go no further, we see how funda- 
mental this question of Results is in every system of re- 
ligious thought, and how vital, therefore, mtet be the 
relations of the doctrine of the Future which one may 
entertain, to every other doctrine he holds, and not less, 
to his own satisfaction and peace. As the English 
churchman, Chauncey Hare Townsend, has truly said, 

" Give evil but an end — and all is clear I 
Make it eternal — all things are obscured I 
And all that we have thought, felt, wept, endured, 

Worthless. We feel that even if our own tear 

Were wiped away forever, no true cheer 
Could to our yearning bosoms be secured. 
While we believed that sorrow clung uncured 

To any being that we on earth held dear. 
Oh, much doth life the sweet solution want 

Of all made blest in far futurity 1 
Heaven needs it too." 

Some doctrine of the Future, and of the results into 
which the present order of things is at last to settle, is 
found, go where we will. Crude and gross enough are 
some of the ideas which are, or have been, thus enter- 
tained ; but the voice that comes even from the crudest 
and the grossest of them is, that it is an instinct of our 
nature to look forward to Inmiortality, and to theorize 
concerning the end in which the universe is to ultimate. 
Christianity, we believe, is the Divine Interpretation 
of the Future, answering the questions which had never 
been surely answered before, and giving us God's own 
solution of this momentous problem as to the final des- 
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tiny of oar race. So all Christians are agreed in re- 
garding it. Bat what is the Fatare thas revealed 7 
And what are the resalts in which, we are thos assared, 
God will rest? 

I will spend no time in speaking of the minor differ- 
ences, which have prevailed among Christians on these 
points. Nor will I devote any space to the specala- 
tions and beliefs in reference to this sabject, at present 
so prevalent among a certain class of minds under the 
name of Spiritaalism. Were there time and space, I 
woald be glad to say some things in this connection, on 
this latter point, and since we are to speak of the prac- 
tical influence of different doctrines of the Future, to 
indicate what seem to me some of the practical objec- 
tions to the opinions and habits of thought thus refer- 
red to. There is, however, now no room for this, and 
I must content myself with saying that there are three 
general theories of the Future, and of the ultimate re- 
sults of the Divine administration. 

The first, and the most general, is that which claims 
the special title of evangelical, and which describes the 
Future as but an endless continuance of the moral con- 
ditions here existing, — of the character here formed,— 
and of the rewards, or punishments, here deserved. 
This is a state of probation, we are told ; — that is a 
state of retribution. God's immortal empire is pic- 
tured as divided into two great realms — ^Heaven and 
Hell ; and this being said, you hav§ no need that I should 
dwell on the details of the picture. You are familiar 
with the representations of the Great Day pf Jadg^ 
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ment ; — of fhe stem and pitiless Judge ; — of the two 
companies into which the race shall be separated ; — 
of the world of light and joy, to which the good shall 
attain ; and of the world of darkness and of unutter- 
able woe, to which the impenitent shall be hopelessly 
consigned. It is this world of endless darkness and 
torment, that gives chief character to the Future, as 
this doctrine discloses it — just as it is the bed of 
agony upon which some poor suflferer is tossing, that 
gives, and must give, chief character to a chamber, 
however elegant may be its adornments, or however 
there may be those in some portion of it, laughing and 
singing, in heartless indifiFerence to the sufferer, or in 
happy unconsciousness of his pain. 

Very much modified, it must be confessed, the doc- 
trine is, in these days, in its descriptions of this realm 
of woe. Formerly, the great mass were thought to be 
destined thither ; the road to Heaven was described as 
having only 

" — ^here and there a traveller," 

and language and imagery were exhausted to represent 
the lost as "roasting" in material fires, and as suffering 
amidst all the variety of tortures which an infinite in- 
genuity could invent.* Latterly, we are being told 
that the population of this world of terrors will bear 
only about the same proportion to the number of the 
blessed in heaven, as the number of convicts in our 
jails and penitentiaries bears to those out of prison, 
and that the torments will be but the moral conse- 

* Let those curious on this point examine a little work, by EeY* 
Dr. Sawyer, entitled **JShidU» PunUhmenV 
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quences of sin — remorse, despair, and the sway of 
an uncontrolled selfishness. But despite these modi- 
fications of the dpctrine, there Hell remains, we are 
still assured — ^black with inconceivable horrors ] peo- 
pled with devils and countless hosts of the spirits of 
mortals damned ; vocal with groans and blasphemies ; 
an inexpugnable blot upon the face of an otherwise 
beautiful universe ; darkening the skies of eternity 
with its smoke, continually ascending ; full, accord- 
ing to Albert Barnes, of "the elements of universal 
misrule f and interminably mingling its horrible dis- 
cords with the songa of the redeemed : — and, as we 
have seen in a former discourse, God's business in 
respect to it, if we may believe Mr. Barnes, will be, 
" to preserve the terrible powers in unrestrained being, 
and to press them into the same mighty prison-house, . . 
to secure eternal misery," — or, as Dr. Adams assures 
us, to stir up the lost by His " excitation," that He 
may prevent them from lapsing into torpidity, and 
keep them quick to agony forever ! 

The second theory of the Future, to which I re- 
ferred, is a reaction from the moral enormity of this 
prevalent doctrine. It asserts either the immediate, 
or the ultimate, annihilation of the wicked, and thus, 
by implying either that God has been disappointed, or 
that He has made souls, simply that they might dis- 
honor Him, and that He might destroy them, it seeks 
to wipe out the blot of evil, and escape the endless 
perpetuity of sin and woe. 

The third of the three theories mentioned is our 
doctrine of the Future. Upon some points, it is but due 
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to the truth to say, Universalists differ, — on some ques- 
tions, broadly and materially differ, in respect to their 
theory of the Future ; but these digerences pertain to 
means and conditions, and not to the most fundamental 
principles, or final results. Notwithstanding these dif- 
ferences, therefore, it is proper to speak of our doctrine 
of the Future, since, however we may disagree in our 
philosophy as to means, the end is the same to us all. 
God has a purpose, we say, in the existence of our 
race — a purpose of mercy in reference to oB, and His 
government is, in respect to each soul He has made, a 
government alike of inexorable law and of tender and 
Fatherly love and care. Beyond all present darkness, 
and sorrow, and trial, and sin, therefore, — ^beyond all the 
mystery that now harasses or perplexes us, we see the 
end for which Gk)d has made us, and in which His pur- 
pose shall be realized, and the equity and goodness of 
His government be effectually justified : — the Holiness 
and Happiness of All Souls. As through the darkest 
night, we never doubt that, in due time, the morning 
will dawn, and that the sun will again illumine the 
world with his meridian light, — as amidst the ravings 
of the severest tempest, however thick the clouds, or 
however wild and fierce the peltings of the storm, we 
know that there will come a calm, though we cannot 
tell when, so, amidst all the vicissitudes and conflicting 
good and evil of this world, however Truth may be 
trampled, or Right postponed, or evil seem to triumph, 
we are assured that these are but temporary conditions 
in the progress of God's moral economy, and Ihat 
there will come a time when the conflict will be over, 
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and only Good prevaU. We say with an old poet, 

that 

" the man 
Who could BWTonnd the sum of thingg, and spy 
The heart of God, and secrets of His empire, 
Would speak but Loye ; with him, the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all Theology." 

To us, as was intimated in the discourse on God, all 
theology is but this one thing — the science of God's 
comprehensive and ever-operative Love : — a Loye that 
has the universe for its theatre, and alike Time and 
Eternity for the hour of its duration, — ordaining the 
Present as the school of its discipline, and intend- 
ing the Future as the field of its triumphs and com- 
plete vindication. Looking forward to the end, there- 
fore, we see a Future without a cloud and without a 
stain : a time when, as the text assures us, all that is 
opposed to God shall be subdued into harmony with 
Him; — ^when Christ's work shall be fully done; — 
when all souls shall have been brought home to the 
Father ; — ^when there shall be no more sorrow and no 
more, sin ; — ^when God shall be all in all, and the uni-' 
verse be but one vast empire of Light and Love, of 
Holiness and Joy forever ! 

Here, then, we have the three theories, between 
which the faith, not only of Christendom, but of the 
world, concerning the Future, is divided. Their con- 
trast is apparent. I enter now into no eflfort to ex- 
hibit the various points of this contrast, or to show 
that our doctrine is the most rational, the most scriptu- 
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ral, or the most in accordance with every jnst idea of 
Gk)d, and every noblest sympathy and best desire of 
the human heart. Leaving these points — the more 
willingly because they are so obvious — our work now 
is simply with the Practical Superiority of this Uni- 
versalist doctrine. We afi&rm this on several grounds : 

I. We claim it, because of the higher spirituality of the 
doctrine. There is, unquestionably, among all sects of 
Christians, more or less of a recognition of the spiritual 
conditions of the highest good ; but, as was substantially 
said in our last discourse, the fault — ^and one of the cap- 
ital faults — of the common theory of the Future, as it is 
usually presented and received, is, that it so localizes and 
materializes heaven and hell, and, especially, so materi- 
alizes the conceptions of Salvation, that people are led to 
think of place, rather than of state, as the thing to be 
desired. Heaven is a beautiful and glorious place — all 
the current methods of presenting the subject repre- 
sent, — a place, floored with gold, walled with precious 
stones, radiant in all imaginable and unimaginable 
splendors and adornments, — a place, a mere residence 
in which is happiness, and into which, above all things 
else, it is desirable for us to secure admittance : — Hell, 
too, is a place, gloomy and horrible, full of chambers 
of torture and of all the elements of agony, to be in 
which is, necessarily, to be miserable, and from which, 
above all things else, it is most our concern to escape. 
On the brink of this local hell, we are told, we all 
stand by nature, held back only by the brittle thread' 
of life, which may, at any moment, break, precipitating 
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08 into the depths below ; — and the appeal is, tiiat we 
wUl secure such an interest in Christ as will — not 
amend onr character, as the thing of first and greatest 
moment, but save us from being consigned to this hope- 
less abyss, and make certain our admission into the place 
so mnch safer and more glorious. 

The eflfect of this inevitably is, to beget an over- 
sight of the spiritual laws and intrinsic necessities of 
character, on which happiness and misery really de- 
pend, and to educate people to think more of hell than 
of sin, as the thing to be escaped, — and more of heaven 
than of holiness, as the thing to be attained. Hence, 
the divorce, so widely made in the popular opinion, 
between character and blessedness, or misery; and 
hence, al0Q, the fact that so many have thought them- 
selves secure of heaven, while practically regardless of 
all the conditions upon which heaven depends. 

Our doctrine aims, and is fitted, to promote, quite 
another state of things. The Future, as this presents 
it, is a realm in wliich nothing is to be enjoyed, or suf- 
fered, because of locality. There is no heaven, we are 
told, bare entrance into which, we should desire as, of 
it^lf, insuring our felicity. There is no hell, which, 
of itself, could make ns miserable, and which we should 
think it necessary simply as a place to escape. The 
seat alike of heaven and hell is mihin ourselves, 

" The soul in its own state, and for itself, 
Can make a heaven of hell,— a hell of heaven." 

Going from one place to another, in this world — 
though from the most lowly, or iminviting, to the 
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most beautiful, we carry our hell, or heayen, — the 
elements of our bliss, or woe, in ourselves. 

'* If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breasts the jewel lies — 

Nor need we roam abroad ; 
From pious hearts our joys must flow — 

Hearts that delight in God." 

And what is true here and now, is true everywhere, 
and always. Going from this world to any other, — 
no matter how glorious, we carry our heaven or hell 
with us, and shall find neither heaven nor hell, what- 
ever the place into which we may be introduced, ex- 
cept thaJt^ the elements of which we take along with us, 
and in us. Heaven is a place, no doubt, — ^and we can 
well conceive that, of all places in the universe, it is 
the most fair and the most glorious ; but simply as a 
jpZace, we are given to understand, it possesses no power 
more than any other beautiful plac§ to confer happi- 
ness. It is no heaven except as it is the abode of 
holiness. 

It is thus of holiness as the Jieaverdy condition^ rather 
than of any heavenly place, that we are instructed 
to think. So far, therefore, as one really believes 
our doctrine of the Future, or at all heeds its repre- 
sentations, he or she is admonished to avoid sin as 
hell, — the only hell we have anywhere to fear, 
and to seek harmony and union with God as heaven, 
— in essence, the only heaven we can ever enjoy. 
Hence, we claim the practical advantage in this par- 
ticular; not because there are not intelligent and 
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thoughtful Christians of all sects, who believe just as 
much as we in the essentially spiritual conditions of 
the Heavenly Life, but because our doctrine more 
clearly preserves and enforces these conditions, and 
thus avoids the materializing eflfect of the common 
appeals and representations — making holiness and 
heaven, and sin and hell, more absolutely synonymous 
terms. But, 

II. Our doctrine of the Future has this practical 
advantage, hecause it more eff^ectxmUy wins the heart 
to love and trust in Chd. This is a ground of advan- 
tage, let me say, that means a great deal. The love 
of God and reconciliation to Him are the two condi- 
tions of the soul — ^if it is proper to speak of them as 
two, when they are substantially one — ^which it is the 
great design of the Gospel to secure, as the essential 
pre-requisites of redemption. The first great com- 
mand is — ^not that we shall obey God, but that we 
shall love Him with all our soul and strength, — imply- 
ing, that, if this primary requirement be complied with, 
all else pertaining to a godly life will be sure to follow. 
So, you remember, the comprehensive message of the 
Gospel is declared by the apostle to be, "jB^ ye recon- 
ciled to GodJ'' — giving us to understand that, if this 
admonition be fully obeyed, all that the Gospel means 
by salvation from sin will be accomplished. 

But it is the weakness of the common doctrine of 

the Future, that it is so lacking in means to awaken 

the heart to such a love and reconciliation. As has 

sufficiently appeared in the progress of these discourses, 

13* 
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it shows US nothing' — absolutely nothing — ^in God, 
that appeals to our best and noblest affections, or that 
can draw them towards Him as the common Father, 
Friend, and Benefactor of our race. Its essence is 
partiality. Its whole design, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is a design to awaken us to a desire and pur- 
pose to be among the objects, and to secure the 
advantages, of God's favoritism. Every appeal it 
makes is an appeal to our selfishness ; every reason it 
oflfers why we should love God is a reason founded, 
not in what God ia^ but in what we may thus gain 
above our fellows ; and the grand motive upon which 
it relies, and in which resides all its power, is, that, by 
pursuing a certain course, we shall entitle ourselves to 
a felicity from which a portion of our race is always to 
be excluded. So far as we can be utterly selfish, and 
find enough in Gk)d to satisfy us, if He is only our 
Friend, we may be able to say that we love Him, and 
are reconciled to His will. But so far as we catch any 
measure of the spirit of Christ, and our sympathies 
embrace others, or we are at all awakened to an inter- 
est in the welfare of our race, in a consciousness of 
their exposures and needs, we look in vain to God, as 
revealed in this doctrine, for encouragement, or for 
any ground of hope or trust ; and as we realize that 
He has created all, subject to these exposures and 
needs, fully knowing that the existence of the lost 
would prove a curse to them, 'and as we consider the 
Future of unspeakable and unmitigated despair re- 
served for them, and the display which God will make 
of Himself in His relations to them, as their Enemy and 
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Tormentor, it cannot be but that, if we have any con- 
science, or any sense of the moral fitness of things, 
we shall find ourselves repelled from Him — if not in 
absolute rebellion, certainly in abhorrence and di£h 
gust- 
Think of the subject, I pray you. It matters not, so 
far as this point is concerned, as I have before intimated, 
whether it is the doctrine of endless misery, or the 
doctrine of destructionism, that is believed. Take 
either, and then ask yourselves what there is in a 
Future, darkened by mysteries of pain and sin, which 
shall never be solved, — in a Future, that shows God 
as unable or unwilling to educate and bring home all 
His children, and as continuing the existence of myriads 
only that they may blaspheme Him, and that He may^ 
torment them, or as, after tormenting them for a sea- 
son, blotting them out of existence, — ask yourselves, I 
say, what there is in mch a Future to awaken confi- 
dence in God, or to encourage the heart to love and 
trust in Him. Think of this question, seriously, as yon 
would think of the dealings of an earthly parent with 
his children, and you will begin to understend, not 
only the practical inefficiency, but the practical mis- 
chievousness and immorality of any but the ^.doctrine 
of Universalism in this respect. 

It is only as we see the Future as this doctrine of 
ours reveals it— illumined by an impartial and com- 
prehensive love, — ^rich in results to vindicate God, and 
to show how, through all possible circumstances, com- 
plications, and exigencies. He has been caring for His 
children, designing their welfare^ 
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'^ From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression," — 

it is only as we see, in the light of the grand issues in 
which He will rest, that in them all mysteries are to 
be solved, — all darkness dissipated, — all harsh or un- 
kind appearances explained, — ^all questions that per- 
plex and oppress us now, fully and satisfactorily 
answered, — ^it is only as this is the case, that we can feel 
our hearts stirred in their deepest depths to reverence 
and love God, or that we can be inclined to look up 
to Him, in the fullness of a child-like love and trust, 
and say, as we throw ourselves^ unreservedly on his 
bos(nn. Father, we know that Thou are great, and 
good, and wise, — that what we cannot see now. Thou 
wilt enable us to see by-and-by, — that what is evil 
now. Thou wilt overrule for good, — that what is dark 
now. Thou wilt make all bright, at last : therefore. Thou 
shalt be our confidence ; therefore, we will love Thee 
with our whole hearts ; and henceforth, we surrender 
ourselves wholly to the guidance of Thy unerring and 
beneficent wilL 

Considering, then, how much the love of God and 
such a d'econciliation to Him are, in the work that 
Christianity proposes, did I not say truly that there is 
a great deal of meaning in the practical advantage of 
our doctrine in this particular ? As compared with a 
&ther of uncertain kindness and constancy, how diflFer- 
ently a child must feel towards one in whom it sees 
everything to love, and no occasion to fear, or to doubt I 
And on the same principle, how different a thing life 
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must be to one, who is able to interpret it as illumin- 
ated and glorified by such a faith as this of ours, com- 
pared with one who sees it through the common doc- 
trine of the Future 1 How much more efficient the rea- 
sons thus furnished for an implicit trust, beneath what- 
ever clouds, — amidst whatever darkness of pain, or sor- 
row, or sickness, or sin ! How much deeper the sense of 
obligation thus begotten and fostered! And how 
much more numerous and weighty the motives supplied, 
to kindle our aflFections, to attract us to duty, and to 
consecrate us to it ! Of this, however, more by-and-by. 

m. Our doctrine of the Future has the practical ad- 
vantage, hecai^e of the more ieautiftd project which it 
opens, and the jyurer associations and companionships 
to which it thus accustoms us, I have before referred 
in these discourses, to the power of our associations. 
We are in no moral sense, I imagiuQ, necessarily the 
creatures of our circumstances. Circumstances are 
our opportunities, rather than our masters. Never- 
theless, we all know that our associations c?o aflFect and 
help to educate and modify us. Even geographical 
position is to be reckoned among the agencies by 
which character is formed. One born and bred amidst 
the sublimities of the mountains, or where the more 
rugged aspects of nature constantly appeal to him, is 
likely to differ materially from one bred amidst softer 
and fairer surroundings. Different sides of our being 
are appealed to, and altogether different emotions are 
awakened within us, amidst the calm of a summer even- 
ing, and amidst the fury of a winter storm ; amidst the 
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suggestions of a spleiidid suiiset, when the whole west 
is a sea of glory, 

^ And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heayen," 

and in presence of some wild or barren scene, — as the 
black clouds of a tempest roll themselves up the sky, — 
or as we stand upon the beach, and hear the tramp of 
the thunderous waves, and see the angry ocean as it 
foams in its rage, and fiercely flings itself against the 
rocks. So, it is but common-place to say, walking 
through a picture-gallery, or a chamber of sculpture, 
we are very differently affected by refined and pleas- 
ant representations, appealing to our sense of the beau- 
tiful, and ministering to all that is most chaste and 
elevated in our tastes and character, and by pictures 
of serpents and devils, and of cruel deeds or frenzied 
and malignant passions. 

These are things entirely familiar to you; and 1 
refer to them only to ask, What, according to the law 
thus illustrated, must be the moral effect of such repre- 
sentations as the common doctrine of the Future presses 
upon our thought? — ^representations which familiarize 
the mind and heart with the most horrible contempla- 
tions ; which show God as deliberately tormenting a 
portion of His creatures, and as keeping them alive only 
to torment them ; which tell us of sin, firom which there 
is no redemption, — of despair, that can know no hope, — 
of storms, to which there can come no calm, — of tortures 
and distress, from which there can be no rest, no relief, 
to whieh there can come no end ; — of fiends and 
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devils, ever raging in their blasph^nies, and ever busy 
in their ag^avation of the anguish of the damned, — 
and of darkness, disputing the sway of light, and pro^ 
claiming either Grod's weakness, or His cruelty, for ever 
and ever I Can you believe — can any one believe, that 
8vch representations, and the associations and subjects 
of thought which they supply, are favorable to charac- 
ter ? Let me give you one more quotation from the 
Presbyterian " Short CatiCchism for Young Children," 
as a sample upon this point : — " Q. What will become 
of the wjcked . . . ? A. They will be cast, soul and 
body, into hell-fire .... Q. What kind of a place is 
hell 1 A. A. place of endless torment ; being a lake 
that bums with fire and brimstone . . *. Q. Who are 
wicked men*s companions in hell ? A. Their father, 
the devil, and all the other evil angels. . . . Q. What 
will the wicked forever do in hell ? A. They will roar, 
curse, and blaspheme God." Do you think this fit 
language to put upon the lips of children, or can you 
say that, in your judgment, the thoughts and associ- 
ations thus suggested are likely to refine and elevate 
any one, child or adult, familiar with them ? And yet, 
this is the kind of religious instruction which the Pres- 
byterian Church is giving its children every Sabbath I 
Nor need I quote PoUok's familiar description of hell, 
nor cite authorities of any kind, to show that these are 
the pictures with which the prevailing faith feeds the 
imagination of its believers, and the topics of meditation 
which it supplies to color all their reflections upon the 
Future. 

True, the Church tells us not only of a hell, but of 
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a heayen, and the thoughts, we shall doubtless be told, 
to which -it would most accustom us, are the thoughts 
of God, and Christ, and angels, and the blessed hosts 
of the redeemed. Grant all this, and grant that some, 
no doubt, may be able to think of these — and of these 
only ; but most persons, believing in a hell, and thus 
assured that the Future is to be blackened by its smoke, 
and to echo with its cursings and groans, forever, will 
be unable to avoid thinking of these things — and be- 
tween their eyes, and God, and Christ, and heaven, its 
darkness will constantly, more or less, obtrude. Ming- 
ling with the joys of the redeemed, they cannot fail, at 
times, to hear the shrieks of the lost; thinking of 
angels, they will be compelled to think also of fiends ; 
and reflecting on what God will do for the saved, they 
cannot help thinking in contrast of His work in refer- 
ence to the damned, as he will employ the energies of 
His infinite power to minister to their torture, tearing 
open their wounds, and keeping always fresh, the 
springs of their interminable and ever-deepening woe. 
What, then, I ask again, especially upon a certain 
class of minds, must be the moral effect of such asso- 
ciations ? Nay, what, to a wide extent, has been their 
eflfect, if the records of religious history do not lie ? 
Even Dr. Adams, in his argument for endless misery, 
is obliged to confess that " the contemplation of future 
misery, apart from the Cross of Christ," is " kurtfvl to 
the mind and hearts This is only saying that " the 
contemplation of hell, of itself, is debasing," and that 
the moral influence of a familiarity with such a place 
of torment is injurious in the extreme. No intelligent 
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or candid believer of the common doctrine will hesitate 
to make a similar admission. Moral sensibility is thus 
blunted. Tastes and judgment are perverted. Sym- 
pathies are hopelessly wounded, or deadened. Suffer- 
ing comes to be contemplated with indifference, and 
the whole character is colored and moulded, more or 
less, after the pattern of a vindictive God, if not 
after the pattern of the fiends that are scarcely worse 
than He. As I have before had occasion to ask, Who 
but those accustomed to dwell amidst the associations 
thus supplied, could have invented or presided over the 
horrors of the Inquisition, or have waged those cruel- 
ties of persecution, which so stain the page of Chris- 
tian history ? or, who can wonder that, formed under 
the influence of associations like these, there sh9uld 
have been such types of character in this respect as 
alike the church and the world have exhibited ? 

But, turning now to the moral influence of our doc- 
trine of the Future, how broad the contrast furnished in 
the scenes which tlm unfolds 1 Here is nothing, the con- 
templation of which can be alleged, even by the most 
prejudiced, to be " hurtful to the mind or heart." Here 
are only thoughts and pictures upon which the imagi- 
nation may delight to dwell ; thoughts and pictures of 
God and the Saviour ; — of purity, and happiness, and 
progress in good ; — of angels and of souls redeemed, 
or of souls advancing towards redemption ; — of light 
without darkness, — of joy without pain, — of a universe 
without a sorrow or a sin; — thoughts and pictures, 
which, as they are dwelt upon, and as we walk and 
live among them, in an increasing familiarity with 
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than, chasten, refine, and uplift the soni, edncatis^ it 
into a broader, purer, and more heavenly life* 

rV. This doctrine of ours has the practical advan- 
tage, because U so rebukes aU art^cud distinctions, and 
so nurtures faith in man^ and respect for him, even in 
Ms htoest and feMest conditions. Like every other 
doctrine of the Gospel, the doctrine of Immortality is 
chiefly valuable as a moral inspiration — a practical 
force. It is grand as a thought. It is sweet and 
precious as a consolation. You, who have seen your 
children, or your beautiful or cherished ones die, — ^you 
who have looked on dear feces cold in the sleep that 
knows no waking, and felt in your hearts the vacancy 
of bereavement, and mourned the light of your homes 
gone out, — ^you can tell how much this doctrine is 
worth as a comforter, as, through your tears, you 
have looked on to the fadeless life, and found your- 
selves soothed into peace by the thought of your de- 
parted as living and waiting to welcome you there. 
But, after all, it is as a practical power that the doc- 
trine has its highest worth. It is much that it opens 
such fields of speculation for theourious and inquisi- 
tive mind, and feeds the imagination with such visions 
of possible beatitude and glory. It is much that i^ so 
dissipates the shadows of the tomb, standing by death- 
beds to put the torch of faith into the hands of the 
departing, and gladdening bereaved hearts as it causes 
the graves of our beloved to blossom with the flowers 
of an endless life. But it is far more that it so comes 
to us to explain the meaning of this life ; to invest us 
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with the dignity of immortal beings ; to make us con- 
scious of the imperishable relations in which we stand, 
— of the sublime -destiny for which we have been 
created,— and of our infinite preciousness in ourselves 
and in God's sight ; and thus to teach us how entirely 
beneath us is any olher than a life lived in conversa- 
tion with God and heaven. 

It is only as we thus see the Present as the fore- 
ground of an endless perspective, that we can appreciate 
its grandeur, or the significance of these fleeting hours. 
Consider this world simply as a place where bubbles 
of being float for a while, and then burst, to disappear 
forever, and, with all that contributes to clothe it in 
beauty, and to enrich it with the splendor and impres- 
siveness of its material meanings, it is a thing of little 
consequence ; — consider it as the birth-place of immor- 
tal souls, as the primary school into which God puts 
His children for a while, in the process of their educa- 
tion, and from which they graduate into the higher 
seminaries of being He has prepared for them, and 
even were it less in itself than it is, with what an 
unspeakable importance it at once becomes clothed! 
Consider this life as but the thing of a day it is, in 
its mere physical relations, and what a breath, what a 
shadow it is 1 — consider it as the dawning of an end- 
less day, — as the commencement of an illimitable career 
of being, that is to stretch on parallel with the life of 
God, and how it straightway becomes a thing of infinite 
concern 1 

So, only in the light of Immortality can we properly 
understand ourselves, or others, in the meaning or 
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worth of our spiritaal being ; and (mr doctrine of the 
Future, essential to make Immortality grandest as a 
truth, alone makes us most to ourselves, or to each 
other. Let it be thankfully confessed, indeed, that all 
human interests and relations — ^life, society, and law, 
have felt the touch of a transforming power, since the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ ; and that we are 
doubtless to see, in the doctrine of a Future Life, as 
thus demonstrated, corrupted and materialized though 
it has been, one of the most ^cient elements of this 
transforming power. Men have estimated themselves 
by new standards. Penetrated by some assurance, 
they have caught the inspiration, of a nobler destiny. 
Milman pronounces this doctrine of Lnmortality, as 
thus confirmed and established, "the parent of all 
which is purifying, ennobling, unselfish in Christian 
civilization ; as a principle of every humanizing virtue 
which philosophy must ever want, — of self-sacrifice, 
to which the patriotism of antiquity shrinks into a 
narrow and national feeling ; and as introducing a 
doctrine of equality, as sublime as it is without danger 
to the necessary gradations which must exist in human 
society."* 

This is unquestionably true. But it is not true to 
the extent, nor with the emphasis, it would have been, 
had our doctrine of the Future kindled, enlarged, and 
lifted men by its power. A soul living in this world 
only to dishonor itself, and then to be blotted out of 
existence, or to survive only to be the companion of 
devils and the sport of God's tormenting agencies — 

• History of Christianity, p. 146. 
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a castaway forever, is one kind of being; — a sonl 
made in God's image, and destined, by His help, to 
rise out of all temporary debasement, superior to all 
that would drag it down — ^living to prove its kindred 
with God, and to serve, enjoy, and glorify Him forever, 
is another and very different being ; — and it is one of the 
most sOTous objectiona to the doctrine of endless misery, 
— to the doctrine of a partial salvation in any form, 
that it so qualifies, limits, and hinders the power of 
the doctrine of Immortality, by alleging that there 
are unreckoned hosts of souls of the former descrip- 
tion. The necessary effect of such teaching, practi- 
cally, is manifest. Not only does it represent God as 
making eternal distinctions among mankind — thus jus- 
tifying prejudices, partialities, and distinctions here, 
but it detracts from the dignity, and lessens the worth 
of souls, by assuring us that there are those for whom 
no good can be anticipated, and who, worthier in 
themselves, and in the sight of God, deserve neither 
our faith, our sympathy, nor our respect. Alas I who 
can estimate the mischievous consequences that have 
flowed from this cause — fatally degrading some in 
their own estimation, and fostering presumption, pride, 
and contempt, in multitudes of others ? K any are to 
be hopelessly lost, all become less precious, and are 
implicated in the degradation ; and to admit that any 
are to be dishonored and despised of God hereafter, is 
to justify those who think themselves more fortunate, in 
despising them here. 

Our doctrine avoids all this. Assuring us that all 
were aUke made in the image of God at first, it assures 
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us^ that all are still held as equally precious in His 
essential regards; — that not only does He love all 
alike now, but that all are surely destined, through the 
same process of redemption, to attain to the same end 
of glory and felicity, at last. We are thus summoned, 
as none others are, to a common love and honor for all 
who wear the human form — if not for what they are 
in character, certainly for what they are in latent pos- 
sibilities, and in the exalted destiny appointed them. 
There is no soul so base, we are told, that it shall not 
become a companion of God ; — no soul so feeble that 
it shall not become vigorous in immortal powers ; — ^no 
soul so poor that it shall not become rich in all the 
wealth of heaven. 

What must be the effect of such teachings, as com- 
pared with that of any doctrine of a limited redemp- 
tion, it can safely be left to the candor of any thought- 
ful Christian mind, to say. When, tell me, does a mean 
act or thought look so mean, as when held up in the 
light of imr doctrine of Immortality ? When do the 
petty jealousies and class distinctions which divide us, 
the vanity and pride of men, appear so petty and so 
contemptible, as when considered in connection with 
the truth that we are all equally the children of God, 
destined to a like inheritance of immortal glory? 
Slavery, Aristocracy, Intemperance, War, — when do 
these and all social evils seem so utterly inexcusable 
and atrocious, as when this truth shows us what they 
are? Virtue, generosity, affection, and all the graces 
and excellences of personal character — ^when do these 
wear such a meaning, as when we see fhem to be buds 
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of flowers, the germs of which are in oB souls, and 
which, unfolding in all, are to bloom imperishably, fill- 
ing eternity with their fragrance ? Or, when do sin 
and all that is mean and ignoble in personal life, seem 
so ignoble, so utterly base and unworthy, as when re- 
garded in the light of Universalism — as the voluntary 
debasement of an immortal and glorious nature, the 
self-d^radation of a soul that is yet to prove its kin- 
dred with GU)d, as it finds its felicity in His service? 
As it necessarily detracts from our sense of the worth 
and dignity of souls, to think that any are to be 
blotted out of existence, or to be thrust away from 
God in endless sin and shame, — so it necessarily exalts 
our sense of their equality, dignity, and worth, to feel 
that all are so constituted in themselves, and so ines- 
timable in God's sight, that none can wander always 
from Him, or fail to realize the grandeur of their pos- 
sibilities in a destiny of imniortal holiness and joy. 
Hence, it is only as we survey the world in the light 
of our doctrine of the Future, and take every soul in 
the arms of our faith, as a child of God, destined, 
Ihrough whatever temporary conditions of degradation 
or sin, to live with Him forever, and so behold our 
race regenerate and glorified at last, that the glory of 
Immortality is fulfilled, or that we can realize the 
claims of man as man upon our regard, or feel how 
persistent should be our faith in him, and our eflFort in 
Ms behalf. 

V. Finally : Our doctrine of the Future has the 
practical advantage, &ecat£«e of its comcUng, scuti^ying. 
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and encouraging power. Christ offers himself to ns 
as a Comforter." " Come mito me, all je that labor 
and are heavy-laden," he says, " and I will give yon 
rest." He promises to satisfy us. " He that cometh to 
me," he assures us, " shall never hunger, and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst." Gospel work is 
to be done, in obedience to his injunction, to "seek and 
save the lost ;" and in the nature of the case, it vdll be 
earnestly and continuously done in proportion to the 
assurance that it shall be availing. But where, save 
in the Universalist doctrine of the Future, and the 
results thus revealed, can the longing and heavy-laden 
soul find itself satisfied with this promised rest? Or, 
from what other source can the warrant be derived, 
that no work done for Christ and the lost shall be 
unavailing? 

Go, take up some oppressive burden, tiiat God 
appoints you to carry; walk beneatii some great cloud 
that darkens and saddens your life ; stand beside your 
dead, and give your last kiss to the face that has been 
as a sun to your heart : — and what is it that you re- 
quire to give you strength, and peace, and an answer 
to your needs? Not the word that (Jod may be 
dealing with you in mercy ; not the message that per- 
haps your departed one is safe in His hands, and may 
be found of you again. You want to hear oertaxTdy 
that God is your Friend, and that your loved one is 
not lost — only " gcMie before." But away from Uni- 
versalism, where can you find any such assurance? 
The love of God, so far as any individual is concerned, 
is made by all narrower creeds a matter of debate \ 
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ao|d,in whatever *oih^ reepecte they may differ; they 
all unite in proclaiming it as among the certainties of 
the muverse, that there are to be perpetual separations, 
and that ''heaven is to be full of broken families^" 
And oh, how many of the afflicted and the sorrowing, 
having only these narrower creeds, have groaned and 
doubted, staggering beneath their burdens, — ^perplexed 
amidst their darkness, querying whether Gk)d were 
their Friend I " Oh," once said a bereaved mother to 
Hie, riiedding her tears above the grave of a darling 
child, "Oh, that I could believe as you do, or look so 
confidently forward to results in eternity I My heart 
is not now at rest ; but {hen I should be entirely satis* 
fied." And how many there are, believing the common 
doctrine of the Future, &om whose bleeding and 
diirsting souls such moans are ever coming 1 Oh, what 
multitudes of ^ the bereaved have wrung their hands in 
suspense, or speechless agony, above their dead, haunted 
by the question, Are they sc/e ? — and willing to pve 
worlds, if they had them, could they but hear some 
voiee from out the horrible silence, answering them, 
Yes I Oh, how many have walked the earth in the 
gloom of perpetual despair, or sunk into idiocy, ot 
madness, as they have been unable to shake off the 
conviction that their beloved were in. hell I And were 
it not that the instinctive faith of tiie heart is stronger 
than the speculative faith of the head, we should see 
more such sights, and hear wails of agony above the 
dying, and cries of despair above the graves of the 
dead, that would give terrible meaning to the weeds 
that are now so fcnrmally worn, and make all Christeii^ 
14 
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doni but a chamber of anguish, or*an abode of the 
insane. 

And what is thus true in respect to the needs of the 
bereaved, or the burdened, is true of everything con- 
cerning which we need encouragement, or consol&tion. 
Amidst the errors and sins of the world, — amidst its 
wars, and oppressions, and varied wrongs, — amidst its 
hard questions, and unresolved mysteries, — as we toil 
for the correction of evil, for the enlightenment of the 
ignorant, for the recovery of the fallen, and for the 
attraction of souls to Christ, as well as in the cham- 
bers of the sick, and above the graves of the dead, 
and under our burdens of pain, or poverty, or care, we 
need that to animate and satisfy us, which nothing in 
flie prevalent creeds of the Church can possibly im- 
part. Satisfied ! Who was ever aatis/ied in the belief 
of what the Church so pretentiously miscalls " evan- 
gelical truth?" Who ever found it a sufiBcient an- 
swer to a single question of life, or a single need of 
the heart? Who ever found it an occasion of hope 
amidst diflSculties, or an inspiration to the most earnest 
and confident Christian labor? There have been 
those, we know, believing this theology, who have 
dwelt near to God, — ^who have found Jesus precious, — 
who have been sustained in trial, — and who have 
labored earnestly for Christian ends. But who have 
ever done so, without so far forgetting what is most 
characteristic and peculiar in their theology? or, who 
of them have been able to say, that they fomjd in t^ all 
the help, satisfaction, or encouragement they desired ? 
Who, especially, except in a fiendish mood, was ever 
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satisfied to look upon the Future this theology opens, 
and to think of any soul as endlessly miserable, or as 
blotted out of being? I once heard a minister thank 
Qod that He had made a hell for tiie wicked ; but I 
never yet have heard — ^I do not think you ever yet 
have heard, one pray that a single soul might be 
damned, or annihilated. No ! Convert the nations, 
O Lord : subdue the stubborn : call back the wander- 
ing : bring all home to Thyself: let not one be lost — 
not one : — this is the instinctive and persistent prayer 
of all hearts, — the more earnest, the more any heart is 
moved by the spirit of Christ ; and no one can ever be 
satis/led with anything less. 

What, then, is the result? That Universalism and 
its doctrine of the Future can alone answer the needs 
of souls, or satisfy them with the rest and perfect 
peace promised in Christ. Universalism alone writes 
words of cheer in every sick-room, and above every 
dying couch. Universalism alone illumines every 
dark hour with the light of God's purpose of good, 
and shows all mysteries resolved, — all questions an- 
swered, — all occasions of anxiety removed, in the 
sublime solutions of eternity, as all pain, and sorrow, 
and sin are made to result in good, and all souls are 
brought homtf. Universalism alone, therefore, has 
relief for every perplexity, — ^hope triumphing over all 
despondency, and encouragement to work, however la- 
bor may seem to be spent to no purpose, and seed to be 
soVn only to die in the ground. As was said in our 
last discourse, no seed of truth, this tells us, can ever 
die ; — ^no labor of love be expended for naught As 
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Whittier, catching its t^irit, had said, " In &e ecohonqr 
of God, no effort, howerer small, put forth for a right 
cause, shall fkil of its effect; no voice, however feeble, 
lifted np for truth, ever dies amidst the coi^used voiceg 
of time ; but through discords of sin and sorrow, pain 
and wrong, it rises a deathless melody to Mend with 
(he great harmony <f a reconciled universe f^ — or, as 
he has expressed it even better in his verse — 

" I have not seen, I may not Bee 

My hopes for man take form in fiict; 
But God will give the victory 

In due time ; in this faith I aqt : 

And he who sees the Future surej 

The baffling Present may endure. 
And bless, meanwhile, the Unseen Hand that leads 
The hearths desires beyond the halting step of deeds." 

Can there be any doubt, then, on which side of this 
controversy about the Future and its results, the prac- 
tical advantage belongs in this particular ? The satd 
18 Jed to Qod in proportion as itfed^ thai aU its wants 
are supplied in Him, and in the truth He has given; 
and, as I said in the outset of our present proposition, 
it is encouraged to tvork in His hehalf, in proportion as 
it sees (hcut its tvork shaU not be in vaih. " O death, 
where is thy sting ? grave, where is thy victory ?" 
triumphantly exclaimed Paul, writing of the resurrec- 
tion and mediatorial work of Christ. " The sting of 
death is sin ; and tiie strength of sin is the law ; but 
thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.'' Is it not easy to see the exult* 
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anf satisfSEU^pn which thus kindled his sonl to the ehoat 
of victory, aud in which he so threw himself in thanks- 
giving upon the breast of God, rejoicing that there 
was nothing more for him to desire? It was but the 
natural culmination of the great argument he had beoi 
conducting, showing all enemies subdued, — death de- 
stroyed,— the victory of Christ complete, and God " all 
in all." Well might his heart overflow and rush to 
God in thank^ivmg at 9uch an issue. What else but 
this could have so filled up the measure of his desires ? 
And when, accordmg to his wont, he immediately gave 
a practical application of the truth he had thus ex- 
pounded, and summoned the Corinthians to Christian 
diligence and fidelity, do you remember on what 
ground he based his exhortation? This was it: — 
" Therefore^ my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
foTosfmmh as ye hnow that your labor is not in vain in 
the IJordJ^ On what other ground could he have 
urged them to such persistence and fidelity ? Can we 
conceive of him as uiging such an exhortation, if he 
had bdieved that not only his own labors and the 
labors of his co-workers, but the toils and sacrifices 
of Christ himself, were to prove " in vain " for the sal- 
vation of myriads of souls, and therefore " in vain " to 
secure any such result as the largeness of his language 
described? 

No, my friends, — no. Paul was a Universalist, and 
filled and satisfied with the prospect which he thus 
saw before him, he was quickened himself, and sought to 
quicken others, to self-denying toil few: Christ's sake, by 
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the enoonragements thus sui^lied. Uniyersalism akme 
can be harmonized with the grand flow of his ihonght 
and words, in this exhaustive treatise upon the resur- 
rection and mediatoral reign of Christ ; and Uniyer- 
salism alone could have furnished the inspiration for 
this assurance, that no labor in the Lord can be '^in 
vain/' What, indeed, save this conviction, could have 
sustained Christ amidst his self-denials and sufferings ? 
But looking forward to the time when he should see 
of tiie travail of his soul and be satisfied, he wrought 
on, till he had drained his bitter cup to its dregB. 
What, but this conviction, could have animated Paul 
and his fellow-laborers amidst their hardships and 
martyrdoms ? But catching visions of ^ the end," and 
thus certified that not a hardship they ^idured, nOt a 
sacrifice they made, not a word they spake, should be 
** in vain," they gave themselves to their work, undis- 
couraged to the last. And only as we catch the inspi- 
ration of this faith of the Master and the apostles, and 
see the Grand Besults in which all our efforts and aU 
the toils of martyrs and apostles, and all the sufferings 
of our Lord, are to eventuate, can we find our hearts 
visited with the sweetest peace, — our souls made 
strongest for battle with temptation, — our lives most 
enriched with the "joy unspeakable," — or our hands 
nerved for the most diligent moral and spiritual toil, 
and ourselves encouraged to be earnest, devoted, per- 
sistent, " always abourfding in the work of the Lord." 
I will not detain you further. Enough, I think, has 
been said to establish our position— that oimt doctrine 
of the Future has a Practical Power which none other 
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can claim. In this doctrine, then, will you not all be- 
lieve ? — and, believing it, will we not all unite in the 
purpose to demonstrate its efficient practical force ? 

A great thought is this tliought of our Immortality! 
— this thought that we can never die, — that we are to 
live on, and on, as long as God himself lives, know- 
ing more, loving more, and being more, forever I A 
great Hope, sublimest of all hopes that the human heart 
can cherish, is this hope of ultimate universal Order, 
Holiness, and Joy I No low estimate of souls or of life, 
— ^no narrow moulds or mere earthly standards of 
character, — nothing but the noblest aims, the most 
reverent self-respect, the broadest sympathies, the 
most resolute and aspiring virtue, and the most diligent 
Christian work, can be in keeping with truths like 
these. Into such aims and such self-respect, into such 
sympathies, and such a virtue, and such work, then, 
let i« be uplifted and inspired, as we believe : — and 
with a Future so satisfying and so glorious opening 
before us, let us so far catch its spirit, and anticipate 
its life and purity, that, day by day, the Present, for 
each one of us, shall be full of its power, illumined 
with its light, sanctified in its holiness, and blessed 
in its joy. 



XII. 

VitilrtrsaUsm as a tift. 

** Let 08 hear the conclnsion of the whole matter : Fear Qod, and keep 
Hit eommaBdmepta; t>r this is the whole dntj of man."— Eool. zii. IS. 

We have, at length, reached the last of this series 
of Discourses. The work has been a pleasant one to 
me. I trust it has not been uninteresting, or un{»rofit- 
able, to you. If there is any reality in Christianity, 
and all that we call Religion is not an empty {nto- 
tence, the ground over which we haye passed, and the 
themes we hare discussed, must be pronounced the 
most important that can engage human attention. Di- 
rectly, or indirectly, almost every important point of 
Christian Doctrine, including all that most deeply ccm- 
cerns our relations, duty, and destiny, as sfHritnal and 
immortal beings, has been brought to our notice. Our 
special purpose has been to show the Practical Su- 
periority of Universalism ; but, to do this, it has been 
necessary to exhibit the prevalent doctrines in contrast 
with ours, and we have thus had the opportunity to 
compare the two types of thought, in respect to all the 
fundamental truths of the Grospel, as to their reason- 
ableness, consistency, and harmony with common sense, 
as well as to their practical power. 

In thus dealing with the prevalent doctrines, it has 
been my purpose, in every instance, to do by others as 

(820) 
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we would that they should do by us. We almost netMT 
haye our positions as Umyersalists correctly stated by 
our friends, who controvert them. Their statements 
are caricatures, rather than statements of real opin- 
ions. Arguments against us, therefore, are usuallj^ar- 
guments against a man of straw. I have tried to avoid 
a like method of dealing with tiie doctrines we oppose, 
and to give them the best and most forcible statements 
possible — ^not only, and chiefly, as a matter of justice, 
but assured that the more exactly these doctrines are 
stated, the greater the advantage of Universalism in 
the argument. 

In connecticm with all these doctrines, indeed, there 
are ideas, or qualifications, entertained, compelled by 
the ripening religious thotight, or softening religious 
sentiment, of the age, of which one combating the 
doctrines, or stating their logical results, as the creed 
defines them, cannot, injustice, be expected to take ac- 
count — ^partly, because not fully acquainted with all 
the ingenious devices and subtle distinctions, by which 
those who hold these doctrines try to relieve their 
harsh outiines, or to escape their consequences; but, 
mainly, because these ideas or qualifications are only 
the outgrowth of more liberal and scriptural opinions 
grafted into the stock of the old creeds, without busi- 
ness or justification there. Our friends, while thinking 
they abominate Universalism, have not been impervious 
to the influences of our larger and more rational 
thought, and thus have " entertained angels unawares.^' 
There is a great deal of the leaven of this broader and 
better faith among the people, and in the churches. 
14* 
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Hence, when we quote the creeds, or the expositions 
of leading authorities, and deduce the logical results, 
we are not always sure of stating a doctrine acceptably 
to those who profess to hold it : — not because we have 
miii&tated the real doctrine, or the consequences legiti- 
mate and necessary from it, but simply because &e 
doctrine is not consistently held by those who find 
fault with our statement or has had some thought or 
principle of a riper faith attached to it in their minds. 

The Present is emphatically a transition period in 
the history of Religious Thought. Opinions are con- 
stantly changing. New meanings are being put into 
old terms, — ^to use our Lord's figure, new wine into old 
bottles, to verify, by-and-by, his statement of the inev- 
itable result. The puritanic creed is still sworn to in 
the theological schools, but with a license of interpret 
tation that the fathers would have pronounced unpar- 
donable heresy. John Calvin's name is associated 
with doctrines which he would have rejected with 
abhorrence. Were he to return, he would not know 
himself in the shape in which his friends now present 
him. More enlarged and liberal views are making 
their way into acceptance, sometimes crowding out the 
old ideas, — sometimes, strangely and incongruously 
enough, associating with them, fulfilling the old proph- 
ecy, that " the wolf and the lamb shall feed together.'' 
The consequence is, not a little confusion of thought 
among the professed adherents of the old theology, and 
a condition of opinion in which the doctrines of the 
creed assume as many shapes as Proteus. 

Under such circumstances, of course, it would be an 
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endless labor, in dealing with so-called evangelical 
doctrines, to undertake to give all the modifications, 
qualifications, and explanations, which they receive. 
The most we can do, is to give the fairest possible 
statement of essential ideas or principles, as furnished 
in the creeds and authoritative expositions ; and doing 
this, we are justified in holding the prevalent theology 
accountable for whatever logically follows. This is 
what I have aimed to do in these discourses ; and I 
trust that in no instance have I failed in fairness, or 
candor, or given, a representation which has, to the 
slightest extent, m^represented the doctrine with 
which I have dealt. If I have, in any case, fallen into 
a misrepresentation, it has been purely unintentional. 
That I might the more certainly avoid doing so, when- 
ever there has been any room for question, I have 
chosen, at the risk, sometimes, of wearying my audi- 
ence, to allow our brethren to state their opinions fm* 
themselves, by citing their catechisms and acknowl- 
edged authorities. 

To what effect these labors have been performed, it is 
for those who have heard to say. I am very far from 
supposing that I have done all that might have beeii 
done, in the treatment of the several toi^cs. I Iiave 
done what I could. Some, I hope, have been helped 
to a better understanding, alike of our own and of the 
prevalent doctrines, and so to clearer conceptions and 
more positive convictions ; nor can I believe that any 
who have listened candidly, have failed to see new 
reasons for confidence in Universalism, as the truth 
of God, and for the assurance that, on every account, 
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theoretically and practically, the advantage is on its 
side. 

These things being said by way of general review, 
we come now to the topic which has seemed to me a 
fitting one for the close of oar work : — UmverscMam^ 
considered in coninwt with the Prevalewt, Theology, (m 
a Ltfe. 

Unless I hare altogether failed of my purpose, no 
one who has heard these discoorses can have helped 
seeing the wide contrast, practically, between the sev- 
eral Universalist doctrines, on the one hand, and the 
80-caUed evangelical dogmas, on the other, individnalfy 
considered. No candid listener, therefore, I am sure, 
can be unprepared to confess it the weakness and fatal 
condemnaticm of these last named dogmas, that they 
are not only so lacking in correct moral principles, 
but are so positively pemicioos in their practical 
operation. 

This is a view of the subject, that has not heret(^ore 
been sufficiently insisted upon ; and it is time tiiat it 
should be properly enforced on the al^ntion of the 
people. As Universalists, our faith has been assailed 
with the grossest accusations of " licentiousness," and 
" immorality j'^ and, hitherto, we have, mainly, been 
content to stand on the defensive, satisfied to deny 
that our doctrine is immoral, and to charge that the 
doct^es we reject are false. The time has -fully come 
for us to assume the offensive, and to " carry the war 
into Africa,'' In no spirit of retaliation, but in justice 
to the truth, we are summoned not only to arraign the 
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popular errors of the Church as Doctrines, bat to 
ehmrge th^n with the inefficiency and demoralizing 
influence which belong to. them as Moral Frindpleg. 
The Jews raised the ontcry that Christ was a sinner, 
when it was they who were the sinners ; and so, these 
many years, so-called evangelical Christianity has been 
assailing IJniTersalism with the charge of moral in^ 
^cieney and Hcease, when, in fact, it is against itself 
tiiat the charge should be made. 

As a theory f this prevalent interpretation of Chris- 
tianity is open to the most serious objection, and ought 
to^ be rejected and abhorred. I do not forget that 
great men, and learned men, and good men have be^ 
Ikved it, and still do believe and defend it ; nor would 
I intentionally use language concerning it to wound the 
feelings of any one, or that can even seem to hold the 
intelligenee, or the Christian character, of its believers 
in Hght esteem. I honor the learning of its learned 
advocates. I freely admit that there are no persons 
more intelligent than are to be found among its pro^ 
fessed adherents. I have no reluctance to confess that 
some of the sweetest and purest souls that have ever 
blessed the world with a good life, have beai reckoned 
among its believers — as they are to be reckoned 
among those harrowed and tormented by it. But 
tradition and the force of habit and education are 
sufficient to explain, why its great men and its learned 
men are not wiser, and why it is still believed by in- 
telligent, thoughtful, and Christian minds. I have no 
doubt that there were intelligent, thoughtful, and en- 
tirely sincere persons, who, owing to the same general 
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causes, clung to Judaism and rejected Christ. Were 
they any the less certainly mistaken, because iiiey were 
intelligent, thoughtful, and sincere ? 

While, therefore, I freely grant all that any one can 
be disposed justly to claim as to the intelligence and 
character of its believers, I repeat, that, if Hxeare were 
nothing else, this prevalent theology ought to be re- 
jected and abhorred for what it is, a» a theory. It 
confounds and insults reason. It contradicts natore. 
It outrages every unperverted moral instinct. Wrench- 
ing all our ideas of what is consistent and just, ascribe 
ing to Qod conduct that would make any man infamous, 
and darkening the universe witii the shadow of endless 
edn and suffering, it compels the confession — a con*- 
fession made by no less a pei^on than the acute and 
distinguished Princeton theologian. Dr. Hodge — ^that 
the system is "not a system of common sensey but <^ 
profound and awful mystery." Nor is this all. Says 
Albert Barnes, speaking of this theory, " When I look 
on a world of sinners and of sufferers, — upon death 
beds and grave yards, — ^upon the world of woe, filled 
with hosts to suffer forever ; when I see n\y friends, 
my parents, my fiwnily, my people, my fellow-citiz^is — 
when I look upon a whole race involved in this sin 
and danger, ... I am struck dumb. It is all darkj 
darky dark to my soul, and I cannot disguise it.^^ 

Universalists are often charged with saying harsh 
things concerning this theology ; but, considering who 
it is that speak, the very Gamaliels of the creed, what 
Universalist ever said things half so hard about it as 
this statement of Dr. Hodge, that " it ia not a system ' 
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4^ common sense, but of awful mystery," or this dec- 
laration of Mr. Barnes, that it makes the universe 
utterly dark to its believer's eyes? What can be 
said of any theory, as a theory, worse than this t 

But, objectionable as this theology thus \&,dsa theory, 
the great objection to it is not theo]:etical, but iH*acti- 
cal ; and the thing that needs most to arrest attention, 
and that should be most effectual to secure its rejec- 
tion and abhorrence by all who desire the world's 
growth in goodness, is the fact that it is so unfavorable 
to Christian culture, and, in the case of a large class 
of minds, so pernicious and grossly immoral in its ten- 
dency* Not one prindpler^I make the remark delib- 
erately, intending all that the words convey, and appeal- 
ing to the preceding discourses for its justification— 
not on^fimdamental principle does this theology fur- 
nishf which can be reconciled with the character of 
Christ, or that you, or I, could thoroi^hly adopt as a 
principle of action, without incurring the condemnation 
and odium of the civilized world. And, asking you to 
pardon any seeming severity in my language, I confess 
to you, my friends, that, when I think of the principles 
which have thus been insisted upon as the vital prin- 
ciples of our Religion, — ^when I consider the doctrines 
that have been taught, and the spirit that has been 
not only diffused, but cultivated, and the motives with 
which men have been plied in the name of Christiani- 
ty, I do not wonder that the tone of life in Christen- 
dom has been so much below the tone of the New Tes- 
tament ; that morality and religion, that piety and 
chaxity have so often been divorced; that to be a 
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Ohristiaii professedly, has so often been to be some- \ 
thing quite different from a genial, generons, just, and ; 
loving man or woman ; that religion has been so neg- h 
lected, and sense and the world so served; and, es- !i 
peciallj, that dungeons havQ been filled, and limbs |i 
loaded with chains, and martyr-flames kindled, and ^i 
racks and tortures pat into requisition, and rivers of I 
blood made to redden the earth, all for the glory of j 
Gk>d and the good of the Church. I only wonder that 
Christendom has shown ns the fruits of good it has. 
Those by whom Christianity has been thus dishonored, i 
have only shown us the legitimate results of the les- 
sons they have learned, or have only acted consistently I 
with the principles of their faith. It was a cruel, but | 
no l^s an exact and legitimate logic, when Queen Mary, 
of England, said that God would bum heretics forever 
in the world to come, and it must be pleasing to Him if 
she burned them h^e. And considering the doctrines | 
he taught, nothing could have been more consistent than ' 
Calvin's conduct when he burned Servetus. The body 1 
of his victim would consume ; but to make his suffer- | 
ings as protracted, and thus to be as much like his Ctoi 
as possible, he made the fire of green fagots I 

As I have had occasion to ask several limes before, | 
I beg that you will not suspect me of finding any pleas- 
ure in saying these things. I say them only because ^ 
justice to the subject demands, and because it is re- | 
quired to indicate to you my sense of what the preva- 
lent theology is intrinsicaUy^ as a life. Do not suspect 
me, either, of overlooking the great amount of Chris- I 
tian life and character which has been exhibited, not- 
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wiflistanding the {Mreralence of priaciples so monstrotis. 
I thank God that Christian civilization ciua boast of 
so mtieh in thiisi respect : and as I do so, I reverence, 
more than ever, the silent and unsuspected power of 
Christ's character, which, interfusing itself even with 
the worst Qinnions, has been able so to counteract the 
influence of false interpretations of his trutii ; and I 
glory more than ever in that Human Nature, which, 
spite of ihe iron-bands of creeds, and the withering 
force of error, and the studied infusion of malignant 
principles under the name of religion, has had native 
energy and goodness enough to grow into such a stout 
mid healthy stock of virtue, to blossom into such a fra- 
grant piety, and to bear fruit in sympathies and phi- 
lanthropies so broad and beautiful. Error has, on these 
accounts, to a great extent, been neutralized. 

Well, indeed, did Dr. Channing say: "Nothing 
would be more unjust, than to decide on men's charac- 
ters from their peculiarities of faith, A great truth 
may be completely neutralized by the coimtless impres- 
sions and excitements which the mind receives from 
other sources ; and so a great error may be disarmed 
of much of its power by the superior energy of other 
and better views, and (rf virtuous examples. The creed 
of habit, imitation, or fear, may be drfended stoutly, 
and yet, fortunately, have little practical influence. 
The mind, when compelled by education, or other cir- 
cumstances, to receive irrational doctrines, has yet a 
power often of keeping them, as it were, on its surface, 
and of refusing to incorporate them with its own be- 
ing ; and when burdened with an incongruous or per 
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nicioiis system, it often disoova-s a sagacity which re- 
minds us of the instinct of inferior animals, in selecting 
only what is healthful for its daily food. Accordingly, 
one's real faith often corre^nds little with that which 
is professed; and opinions central in the creed are 
thrown outward, and so fail to become principles of 
action, while, through habit, they are still defended as 
articles of faith. H^nce, the preyalent theology has not 
always been as pernicious in its actual results as we 
might have expected : — a fact we most joyfully admit. 
It has been counteracted by nature, reason, and common 
sense ; by the general strain of Scripture ; by the mild 
example and precepts of Christ, and by the many positive 
declarations of God's perfect equity and universal love. 
Still, enough of mischief has been done to show the 
tendency of the system, and its perverting and poison- 
ous power in life. The fundamental principles of 
morality have been shocked. A gloomy and servile re- 
ligion has been formed, by the exhibition of a severe 
and partial Deity. The timid have been discouraged. 
Excuses have been given to the bad. Vanity and big- 
otry have been fed. Shelter and justification have been 
oflFered to the malignant and partial."* All moral es- 
timates have been vitiated. Religious educaticMi has, 
too widely, degenerated into a systematic perversion. 
The Christian life has been made a mercenary service, 
rather than a filial oflfering. Form has been substi- 
tuted for substance, and a cold, or pretentious, or cruel 

* I credit aU thus marked as quoted, to Dr. Channing, because the 
thought is his. The hinguage is somewhat changed and amplified. 
I ti^iuiiiot now localize the extract, my notes being lost 
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pietism, for the loye of man and the love of Gtod : — and 
long will it be, ere the work for evil which has tiras 
heen, and is still ieing done, shall be wholly oyeroome. 
But, turning now to Uniyersalism, how great is the 
contrast^ in all these respects 1 It is the chi^ glory (/ 
Universalism, that it can be lived. It is beantifnl and 
precious as a theory, satisfying the reason and the 
hearty and illuminating life and the nniverse, as no 
other doctrine or philosophy can. The strongest 
words are poor to tell its worth, even in this respect. 
I quoted, just* now, Albert Barnes' sad confession of 
the darkness, in which he finds himself enveloped by 
his faith. The theory of Universalism saves us from 
any such experience. There is no cloud within which 
it does not reveal a " silver lining ;" — ^no mystery that 
it does not interpret ; — ^no need to which it does not 
minister ; — ^no prayer that it does not answer. In its 
light, everything that seems dark or severe takes on an 
aspect of good. Sorrow is transfigured into a messenger 
of mercy. Punishment becomes the corrective infliction 
of aikind Father's hand. Death-beds and graveyards 
are relieved of their gloom. Even sin — the darkest 
and moat, fearful thing in the universe, is shown to be 
within the control of God, and destined, before the 
powex of Christ and the Cross, to disappear : — while 
every lovely thing becomes more lovely, the heavens 
brighter, the earth greener, home dearer, friendship 
sweeter, time richer as a season of education, and eter- 
nity unspeakably glorious in the ripened plans of God's 
wisdom, and the triumphs of His grace. " Since I have 
known Christ," once said a great historian, "every thing 
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is clear to me f — and since I have known XJniversalism, 
many an emancipated sonl, educated in the popnlaF 
creeds, has said — often with eyes running over with 
grateM tears, — everything has grown beautiful to 
me ; — ^not only is the Bible a new book, but I find 
myself walkii^ in a new world. There are those 
here, this afternoon, who, with choked and weeping 
utterance, — choked and weeping in the fullness of their 
joy — ^have told me this as their experience ; and, Ood 
be thanked, there are hundreds ai^ thousands of souls, 
emancipated into the light and peace of this faith, wIk) 
are giving the same testimony. Nor can we be sur- 
prised at this. Bather, studying this faith and seeing 
not only its evidences and its contrasts with the com- 
mon creeds, but its harmonies, its assurances, and the 
light of God in which it enables us to see light, we 
ean only wonder that more are not attracted to it, 
And thus affected by it, and the firmer becomes our con- 
viction of its truth, as we see increased reason to 
exclaim with Paul, " Thanks be unto God for His un- 
speakable gift" 

But while all this is to be said of Universalism as a 
theory^ it is not in this that its highest commendation is 
to be found. Life is our great concern. What we 
are, is of higher moment than how we feel. As I just 
now said, therefore, it is the chief glory of Universal- 
ism, that it can be lived ; — that it is so abounding in 
principles and appeals fitted to rectify and sanctify 
character, teaching nothing that cannot be made a rule 
of action, or that fails, when appreciated, to be an eflS- 
cient element of moral power : and — ^please mark and 
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jpoBder &G statement — U is only as we act upoii ih6 
prindples and from the motives ifvus supplded, and 
only thus warranted^ thai our virtue heoomes genuine^ 
or our Christian character such as €hd, or good men^ 
can approve. 

Did you ever reflect what Uhiversalism fully trans* 
lated and crystaHzed into a Life would be? Tidnk 
of it There, first of all, would be a conscioiusness of 
what the soul is as the child of Ood, made for a des* 
tiny of immortal purity — ^insuring self-respect, self- 
denial, and all personal virtue. There would be a 
consciousness of the brotherhood of souls — of all souls, 
and fidelity to it, — ^insuring justice, charity, a loving, 
forbearing, and forgiving spirit, and all social excel- 
lence. There would be an abhorriehce and loathing 
of sin, as, in itself, a dishonor and an evil ; and a 
love and choice of righteousness, as the intrinsic good. 
There would be faith in Christ, leading the soul to him 
in a sense of needs which he only can supply, melting 
it into contrition and consecration in presence of his 
life and cross, and binding it indissolubly to his ser- 
vice. And overall, and under all, and transfusing all, 
there would be a sense of God and of filial relations to 
Him, flowering into all pious and beautiful affections 
towards Him, and making life patient and serene, 
through trusty in Him, — cheerful and hopeful, through 
the encouragements of His love, — aspiring, in the en- 
deavor to get nearer to Him, and fragrant and holy, 
as a daily offering to His praise. 

Nor, fortunately, are we l^ft to imagine what Uni- 
versalidm, thus es^reased in life, would be. We all 
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love to look at Christ — so pure ; so patient ; so fall 
of a tender and child-like loyalty to God, and of love 
and pity for man ; tempted, but sinless ; tried, suflFer- 
ing,bat nncomplainiBg ; the impersonation of all moral 
and spiritual excellence. Refreshing it is, in this 
evil world, to be conscious that such a soul has redlly 
lived in it ; and of us all, there is not one — ^not one 
even of the most heedless and indifferent, who, in the 
hour of serious thought, does not feel that that only, 
next to God, is the character which is worthy of imita- 
tion, and that there is nothing so desirable as that all 
life should be shaped after its model. And yet, look 
you, any of you, at this character of Christ, analyze it 
to its principles, — trace its virtues to their roots, and 
then tell me what it is, but the flower and fruit, the in- 
carnation of the spirit and principles of Universalism? 
In all his meekness and gentleness ; in all his trust- 
fulness and submission ; in all his tender sympathies 
for man ; in all his readiness to forgive ; in all his de- 
votion to God, and all his heroic fidelity to duty ; in 
all that assemblage of qualities and grs^^es which made 
him the unapproached and perfect man he was, find, 
if you can, one principle acted upon, — one doctrine 
illustrated, — one motive responded to, which Universal- 
ism does not alone supply and enforce, and fidelity to 
which it does not foster, so far as the believer yields 
himself to its power. 

Take his forgiveness of enemies, as an example. 
You all know how marked and beautiful a trait this 
was in his character, and how that prayer, " Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do," ex- 
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haled with his expiring brealh, toaches all hearts, and 
completes the seal of his diyinity. And yet, what is 
this bat an exhibition in which, as the image of God, 
he illustrates what Universalism alone affirms as to 
the Father's love and care, even for the most guilty, 
and what can be justified only on the ground that Uni* 
v^salism is true ? Actuated by any other than the 
}Hnnciple we thus affirm as a fact in the Divine Gov^ 
ernment, — actuated, especially, by any such principle 
as Ihe prevalent theol(^ affirms with respect to God 
and His relations to sinners, would he — cottld he have 
prayed that prayer for his murderers? Never, It 
was the spirit of our faith that yearned in him, in that 
hour of agony, and that even the scoflfe and mockeries 
of his tormentors, added to his anguish, could not de- 
stroy. It is Universalism that beams from that up- 
turned face, — ^that speaks from those parched lips, and 
tiiat makes that last scene so touching in its pathos,-— 
so sublime in its moral beauty, — so effective in its 
moral power. 

And so I might show of every other trait in our 
Lord's character. Some, who do not know what Uni- 
versalism is, would think me presumptuous, — some 
even blasphemous, in thus claiming Christ as its repre- 
sentative. And yet, I am only claiming what no candid 
and thoughtful mind, who will trace actions to their 
motives, and resolve life into its principles, can fail to 
confess ; and for one, I shall be ready to renounce Uni- 
versalism, whenever it can be shown that it is not 
represented in Christ, or that anything but its princi- 
ples cm olsAm him as their expression. 
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It was once said by an opponent of Universalism,^ 
that it has no oaths of its own ; that the worst, one aetn- 
ated by its spirit can s&y to another, is, Gk>d bless you; 
and that Universalists, when t^y curse or swear, are 
obliged to steal their neighbors' oaths wherewith to 
do it This was meant for ridicule; but the man could 
not have pronounced a nobler eulogy. It is eren as 
he said ; and the fauci tiuit it is so, is only one of the 
evidences which proclaim this doctrine to be his 1^0 
said, ** Swear not at all ;" "love your enemies ; bless 
them ftat curse you ; do good to them that hate you ; 
and pray for them that despitefuUy use you and perse* 
cute you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven : for He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust." Think what life would have been 
in the past, had this faith moulded and inspired it, and 
what it would be now, if it could be 'thus mellowed 
and sanctified 1 

My friends, there are many sources of evidence, by 
which I am assured of the truth of Univ^salism. I 
look abroad upon the works of God ;— up to the OTn 
and stars, and out upon the showers, that proclaim His 
impartial love, and over all that tells of His wise and 
beneficent power ; — I look into the Bible, and read the 
words of prophets and apostles, and of the anointed 
Son of God ; — I look down into my own soul ;— I read 
History, and study the unfoldings of Providence ; — and 
everywhere, I think I find unmistakable witness of this 
faith. But all this would be in vain to assure me 

* Rev. Mr. MeChire : Lectures agalAst Uniyersalifliiu 
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af its truth, if the faith itself were unsuited to life, 
or destitute of moral power. God's great purpose is 
to train souls into nearness to Himself, and Christ 
came only to save from sin, and help us into holiness ; 
and though this faith were written upon the sky, or 
proclaimed by an angel from heaven, if it were plainly 
unfitted or unable to do this work, I should know that 
it could not be the truth that God and Christ would 
have me believe. 

It is, for one reason, on this account, that I am so 
positive that the prevalent theology is not the Gospel of 
Christ, As we have seen,i^ cannot be lived. Christ did 
not live it. No single principle that it affirms as pecu- 
liar to it, can be found embodied or authorized in him. 
No good man or woman, living to God's acceptance, ever 
lived it. Only Uhiversalism can be lived. No matter, my 
unbelieving brother or sister, what you may say against 
Universalism. No matter how firm may be your con- 
viction that it is false, and that what is called evan- 
gelicaj theology is true. So far as you are a good 
man or woman, living a Christian life, you are living 
upon the principles of Universalism, and practically 
repudiating those of the creed you profe$s. And, 
speaking for myself, it is only when I consider the 
significance of this fact, that I am most certain that 
the common theology is false ; and only when, as I look 
into this faith of ours, I see its fitness and power, rightly 
appreciated, to do God's moral work, and perceive how 
clearly all good lives are its expression, does my con- 
fidence in it become most assured and complete. With 
this evidence before me, every other witness — ^the wit- 
15 
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ness of creation, of History, of Providence, of my own 
soul, and 'of this Book of Books — ^is confirmed^ and I 
feel that, whatever may oppose, whoever may rejetet, 
denounce, or gainsay, I am warranted in the conviction 
that I cannot be mistaken, and that I may, without pre- 
sumption, fold this Gospel, with all its precious hopes 
and consolations, to my heart, and say, / hrvow it i8 true. 
Only in this conviction — only for the ends thus indi- 
cated, do I preach it. I have no fondness— and what 
I say for myself, I might say fw my brethren with 
whom it is my privilege to be associated in this minis- 
try of a universal Gospel — ^I have no fondness for the 
position of antagonism in which I thus find myself, as 
related to the great mass of the Christian world. I 
have no love for the name, or the ban, of a heretic. I 
do not preach Universalism for money. As little do I 
preach it for popularity, or for any worldly or selfish 
object. I could get more money, and Becure more 
popular favor, preaching something else. But, as was 
substantially said in our first discourse, I believe Uni- 
versalism to be God's truth, — the power by which 
Christ is to redeem the world. All around me, I see 
souls hungering and pining for it, and the world, in all 
its most vital interests, suffering for it ; — and I preach 
it, to enlighten the ignorant; to bind up the broken- 
hearted ; to encourage the desponding ; to lead souls 
out into its large and glorious light ; but, above all, 
that it may be to those to whom I preach, the p9wer 
of God unto salvation, inspiring them to a devout and 
consecrated Christian life. Not for a moment would 
I preach it, except for this final purpose. 
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And thus preaching it, I am free to confess that I 
know of no fact so melancholy in connection with it, as 
the failure of so many who profess it to appreciate its 
meaning and its claims, and to act in the illustration 
of its principles and the demonstration of its power. 
It is a sad thing to me, to 6ee indifiTerence and irre- 
ligion, — to see a low tone and type of life, — ^to see 
careless and prayerless fathers and mothers, — to see 
young men and young women with no love for the 
Saviour, with no interest in the Church, with no elevat- 
ing and consecrating Christian aims, among any who 
call themselves Christians. But, saddest of all, it is to 
me, to see these things among those who profess to be 
Universalists ; — saddest of all, because th^y sin against 
larger light, — against nobler principles, — against a bet- 
ter and more precious Gospel, and so trifle with higher 
motives and obligations, and endanger more vital 
interests. It is painful to see a mother abused by any 
one, but most painful to see her dishonored^and abused 
by her own children. That those who are ignorant of 
Universalism should despise and reject it, as Christ was 
despised and rejected of the Jews, is to be expected. 
That they should say hard things of it, and of lis, without 
cause, should occasion us no anxiety and no surprise. 
But that those who profess to be its believers and its 
friends, should be .insensible of its worth, — irresponsive 
to its appeals, and false to its obligations, — so giving 
the whole force of their lives to discredit, perhaps to 
dishonor it, — this may surprise us, and should occasion 
us anxiety. 

Am I speaking to one — ^young or old, man or woman, 
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who is thus giving occasion for surprise and anxiety to 
those who love Universalism ? How can I better say 
the final words of this series of labors to expound and 
defend it, than by pointing you, in the light of what 
has now been said, to what your life, as an expression 
of Universalism, should be, and by pressing upon you 
this question : Is it what it ought to he? 

Doubtless, I am addressing some who do not yet be- 
lieve Universalism — among them, possibly, some who 
have listened to all these discourses ; and speaking to 
them, my last word, in this attempt to enlighten and 
convince them, is. Be entreated to weigh candidly what 
you have heard ; consider your own needs, and the 
numerous evidences by which this faith of ours is 
demonstrated to be the Divine ministry to them ; ask 
yourselves what other interpretation of the Gtospel can 
fulfill Christ's promise of satisfaction, or most glorify 
God, or most honor the Saviour ; and, especially, ask 
yourselvesivhat other form of faith furnishes so much to 
quicken and help you to the life, to which, as Chris- 
tian men and women, you should aspire. I should not 
care to convince any one of you, merely intellectually, 
of the truth of Unive|*salism. We have enough avch 
believers in Universalism already — ^more than is to its 
credit, or for the world's good. I count a Tnere intel- 
lectual assent to any Christian truth as of small im- 
portance. " The kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power ;" and no minister does his real work except 
as he preaches so as to kindle the affections, and 
quicken the conscience, and Christianize the life, 
tiirough an enlightenment of the nsderstanding of 
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his hearers, — ^building up the kingdom of God as a 
power in their souls. Only for this purpose, therefore, 
and as a means of consecrating them more perfectly to 
God, in a holy life, do I care to convert men and 
women to Universalism, or to see them converted by 
others. Head-faith and word-professions are cheap. 
What souls need, is the life of God in them ; and what 
the Church and the world need, are men and women 
with the life of God flowing electrically out of them, 
living and working as the redeemed of Christ, for the 
redemption of others. &uch converts to Universalism, 
I am glad to be instrumental in making ; and, could I 
know that I had been able, by these discourses, thus to 
lead even one soul nearer to God, in the love of the 
Saviour, through an enlargement of faith, I should be 
more than compensated for all my labor. If not 
now, I trust some of you may yet be thus helped to 
higher attainments in the Christian life, through what 
you have here heard. 

But my chief anxiety, in speaking these closing 
words, I am frank to say, is, as to the effect of these 
discourses upon you, who call yourselves Universalists ; 
and what I want to do, more than anything else, — 
even though I must do it at the risk of repeating what 
has been said in the practical enforcement of our sev- 
eral doctrines, as the discourses have proceeded, — ^is, 
if possible, to arouse you, my brothers and sisters, pro- 
fessing with me to rejoice in this Great Hope, to feel 
the importance of your position as those charged with 
such a trust. You say you believe Universalism ; and 
doubtless you do: but, What are you doing for itf 
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and what is the judgment concerning it as a Practical 
Power, which you are helping by your lives to create 
or confirm ? Were the woricPs verdict on this point de- 
pendent on the measure of your love for Ood, and your 
zeal for Christy and your religious life and work — what 
would it be ? Are you talking as if Universalism were 
the truth, and living aa if it were a lie ? Are you 
arguing as if it were precious, and treating it, by your 
neglect, by your lukewarmness, by your parsimony, as 
if it were worthless ? 

The leaven of Universalism is fast extending into 
churches of other names, and its ideas and conclusions 
are accepted by multitudes, who have never moved ex- 
cept in so-called evangelical associations, and who, 
under the force of liabit and social ties, will always 
remain there. This is to be regretted, since Univer- 
salism fails to be thus numerically represented accord- 
ing to the facts, and fails to secure the advantages of 
wealth, and position, and often even of high moral 
influence, to which it is fairly entitled. But there is 
something much worse than this. There are far too 
many so-called Universalists, who, from indifiFerence, or 
for the sake of fashion, or popularity, or some such 
inexcusable or utterly contemptible motive, are regu- 
larly attending at other churches, and paying for the 
support and spread of another Gospel. And worse 
even than this — there are too many such who attend 
no church, except as they occasionally somewhere steal 
a sermon. They talk Universalism, and if they are 
sick, or any members of their families die, feel that they 
have a perfect right to claim the service of some Uni- 
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VOTsalist minister, but nerer lift a finger, and seldom 
contribute a mill, for the advancement of what they 
profess. Both these classes are utterly oblivious to 
their obligations to live, and pay, and work, according 
to their ability, for what they believe to be the truth. 
However they may have some idea of what Univer- 
Kilism is theoretically, they know absolutely nothing 
of it morally or spiritually. 

Are you such a Universalist ? If you are, you should 
understand that you have no right to the name, and 
that, talking about Uni verbalism, and thus proving 
traitorous to it, you are not only acting to your own 
i^xame, but are doing more to injure and dishonor our 
Gospel than hundreds of those who do not believe 
it, and who are reviling and opposing it. If I am 
speaking to a single individual, whom truth would 
compel to confess that he or she is svxih an one, let me 
say to you, For your own sake and the truth's sake, 
cease to ^be such, and, i-ealiiring what this Gospel of 
ours is, and what are its claims, and what it would do 
in^ its believe, be found henceforth where you belong 
—among those associated in the name of Universalism, 
doing Universalist work, and helping to make Univer- 
salism a power in the world. Or, if you are not man 
or woman ^K)ugh to do this, at least, in mercy to the 
truth you are wounding and discrediting, cease to talk 
Universalism, and to call yourself a Universalist. 
I care not who you are. It matters not to me how 
high your position, or how respectable your outside 
morality. You are false to one of the most sacred 
duties that can press on a human conscience—and the 
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more you have, or the more you are, the greater is the 
baseness of your sin. You are " crucifying the Lord 
afresh, and putting him to an open shame." Talk not 
to me of your faith in Christ. Tell me not that you 
believe in Universalism. Understand that faith in 
Christ includes integrity to Christian convictions. 
Understand that Universalism is a positive thing, im- 
posing positive obligations, and that no person has a 
right to assume its name, or advocate its doctrines, 
until he or she is ready to confess these obligations, 
and, as far as possible, to live in their practical fullfil- 
ment. 

And turning now, finally, to you, who are members 
of this, or some other Universalist congregation, giv- 
ing your money, and, more or less perfectly, your in- 
fluence, for the support and spread of Universalism, 
let me entreat you to understand and to feel the force 
of what has been said in these sermons, and the im- 
perative nature of the duties thus shown to -be incum- 
bent upon you. There are few who consider the fact ; 
but there is no such precious trust given to human 
hands, as is committed to us in this .faith that we call 
Universalism : and there are no more solemn responsi- 
bilities than those which press upon us as the bearers 
of its name, summoned to represent its type of spiritual 
culture, and carrying its banner amidst a gainsaying 
world. If the world is to be regenerated, here, in this 
truth of ours, so sure as there is any truth, is the 
power most effectual for its regeneration. If there is 
to dawn a new day, of broader light, — of higher 
ideals, — of more generous charities, — of a more per- 
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feet religious life, here is the sun that is to diflFuse its 
beams, and usher in this new day. If we are ourselves 
to be soldiers in the army of the Captain of our salva- 
tion, and our race is to be mustered into his service, 
here is the banner around which, sooner or later, the 
rally is to be witnessed, and under which the march is 
to be made : — and glorious are the visions which rise 
before me, of the time when this faith of ours shall 
thus have mastered souls, and leavened society ; when, 
illuminating Christendom with its light, and distilling 
its peace into all perplexed and troubled hearts, it shall, 
also, have expressed itself in laws, vitalized reform, and 
broadened charity; — ^when homes shall be pervaded 
by its spirit, and children shall be educated in its love 
and service ; and when it shall be exhibited in a style 
of character corresponding to itself, and fill the whole 
field of its prevalence with its own appropriate fruits. 
Such a time is coming, as surely as there is any 
meaning in the Cross, or any truth in the Gospel. Do 
we believe this ? Do you believe it, my brother or 
sister ? If you do not^ you are no Universalist. If 
you do J consider, I pray you, what are your obligations 
to the truth you represent, and on which so much de- 
pends. The soldiers of Napoleon counted it a great 
thing to carry his eagles : — shall not* we count it a 
greater thing to be the standard-bearers of the Lord? 
It is much to march under our sacred flag of stars, in 
the name of Freedom and our imperilled Republic : — 
how much more to be the servants and soldiers of 
the world's Redeemer, — agents, under him, in its 
regeneration ! 
15* 
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How, then, henceforth, will you live, — ^how will you 
work, in the discharge of these obligations ? Do you 
believe that Universalism has the Practical Superiority 
which I have here been arguing? Do you believe 
that it is, as a Life, what I have in this discourse set 
forth ? If you do, the world has a right to demand 
that you verify this superiority iii your own chcuracters. 
How is the world to be redeemed, except as those who 
have the truth are faithful to it? How can you expect 
that others will believe, if you do not show that you 
believe, yourselves ? How can you ask your neighbors 
to accept Universalism as a ministry of quickening 
religious power — as an inspiration to a higher ordi^r of 
religious life, if they can point to you to prove that it 
is not? In other words, how can you expect that 
others will honor what you discredit, or rally around 
our banner, if you trail it in the dust? 

Think of these things, I entreat you ; and, by all that 
our faith furnishes to move and inspire you, resolve, 
God helping you, that nothing in your example shall 
suggest to any inquiring soul a suspicion of the re- 
ligious efl&cacy of the Gospel you profess. Remem- 
ber that there is no argument like the demonstration 
of a holy life ; and resolve that your prayerflilness,— 
your love of th^ Bible, and of the Sabbath, and of the 
Sanctuary, — your interest in the Sunday School and 
the Church,' — ^your sympathy with the oppressed and 
the poor, — ^your integrity, generosity, and humanity, 
flavored and sanctified, all of them, by your reverence 
and piety towards God, shall consistently attest what 
it is to be a man, or a woman, rounded and matured 
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in the incarnation of Universalist principles, and thus 
fitly embodying Universalism as a Life. Oh, for 
the time when Universalists shall themselves imder- 
stand Universalism, and be thus faithful to it — seeing 
that it is not enough for us to live as well as those of 
narrower faith, of dimmer light, of lower principles 1 
Oh, for the time when all who bear our name shall see 
what are our moral standards, and that there is a Uni- 
versalist type of character to which we should seek to 
conform, as far above the ordinary type of the Church 
as our faith is broader, better, and more inspiring! 
Then will hearts be melted, and souls aspire, and knees 
be bent at the Cross of Christ, and men and women 
grow ripe and fragrant in all the graces of the Christian 
life, as never before. 

Let this time now begin with you. See and feel 
what Universalism is, and be true to it : — ^you, fathers 
and mothers, with the sacred cares, and some of you, 
perhaps, with the burdens of life, resting upon you ; — 
you, young men and maidens, the objects of so many 
hopes, subject to so many exposures, charged with so 
many responsibilities for yourselves and others. Real- 
ize what is the work in which, as Universalists, you are 
summoned of God to take part, — what are the means 
of religious culture with which you are supplied, — what 
is the kind of life you are responsible to exhibit, and 
see to it that you ape not false to your position, your 
privileges, or yourselves. 

And now come, thou Holy Spirit of Truth, 
breathe upon, and baptize all our hearts. Help us all, 
young, middle-aged, and old, so to gather up and act 
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upon all the high piinciples and inspiring motives with 
which we are furnished, that, honoring our faith, we 
may honor ourselves as. the instruments of thy Great 
Pui-pose. Thus, rich in all the inward joys and out- 
ward graces of the Gospel, may we eflfectually con- 
tribute to lead souls into its light, and help on the 
time when Univebsalism shall no longer be a disputed 
prophecy, or a debated hope, but a sublimely accom- 
plished fact, in the complete destruction of Error and 
Sin, and the Ever-gbowino Hounbss and FELicmr 
OF ALL Souls! 
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